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FROM COLOMBO TO NUWARA ELIYA 
"BY SEA AND LAND." 


BY S. S, “ LA.DY GORDON » TO JAFFNA, 
TRINGOMALEE AND BATTIOALOA, AND 
THENCE OVERLAND VIA BADULLA 
AND HAPUTALE. 


ON BOABD THE S, 8. LADY QORDOh,'^ 


** Twice round the world and never round Ceylon ” 
is a reproaoh on an old colonist, which has scarcely 
been wiped out by our recent holiday trip. The 
circumnavigation of the island has yet to be com- 
pleted, or at least that p >rtion between Batticaloa 
and Point de Galle. It was no dislike to our 
good steamer, the ** Lady Gordon,” that made our 
part of the voyage end off the Batticaloa bar. 
We can truly say that the longer we continued 
on board the more we liked our quarters and her 
lady ship a perfect sea boat, as she has proved 
herself in more than one storm and difdoult passage, 
buoyant as a bird on the roughest seas — and under 
her careful attentive Commander, we should be 
well pleased to run to Dunedin, Yokohama or the 
Paoiffo Coast in place of round Ceylon in our favourite 
island steamer ** Lady Gordon.” We do not say that 
quite Bttoh Oheery thoughts prevailed in our own 
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mind (or over the feelings of our felloe -passengere/ 
curing our first afternoon and night out from 
Colombo. With a monsoon swell behind us and the 
various cross currents of the Gulf of Mannar to 
encounter, what could be expected but that ** we 
should sufier for our country ” as Orion Horne” 
used to put it, and yet what more healthful to the 
bilious landlubber than a 24-hours' run before, or 
for that matter against, the monsoon in our island 
steamboat ? Far more than potion and pill ” 
can the sea-trip be recommended ; and with such 
attractions at the end as a visit to Bamesvaram, 
a drive over the Jsfina and Point Pedro ** cham- 
paigns the garden of Ceylon-' or a sight of the great 
Eastern Naval Port — one of the three or four finest 
harbours in the world— or of all three combined 
with views and landings at other points if not ports 
on the coast,—- who would not give the trip rouod 
Ceylon in the **Lady Gordon” a prominent plac^ in 
their holiday programmes? By-and-by, for those 
who cannot run all the way round, a favourite trip 
will be by sea to Bamesvaram and JAffoa and back 
by the Great Northern Bailway, or to Galle or 
Matara facing the health-giving sea breezes and 
thence back to the capital by rail ; and even run 
the trip to Trinoomalee by the ‘ Lady Gordon” 
can be balanced by a convenient and enjoyable 
coach journey from the Eastern Port to Dambulla 
and Matale in little more than 24 hours and thence 
by rati to Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, Colombo or the 
farther South. The route we ^ose cannot be 
recommended as equally feasiole or easy of 
accomplishment ; but to see the finect and most 
extensive scene of grain cultivation — of good 
old-fashioned farming — and of syatematie irrigation 
in the island, it is neceaeary to land at Batticaloa, 
and once sicurely there, there is but- a ehoiee of 
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BvilB at present as to getting away again! Bat 
I am forestalling. ' 

The Jaffna Bail way Commissioners will, no doubt, 
agree with me as to the heahhfulness of the little 
sea trip Northwards, even if ** the bag of Eolas" 
is not found shut up in the boiler of the **Lady 
Gordon. ” How great the change in outlook which 
a single d&y's voyage from the palm covered coast 
of Colombo can effect I Drawing near the lowlying 
sandy coast and inlets which betokm the neighbour- 
hood of Psumben, we may well rub our eyes end 
begin to doubt whether we are not off the Egyptian 
coast and preparing to ent^r the Suez Canal. A 
closer inspection dispels the illusion, and the 
passage of the Paumben Channel, though not with- 
out its inconveniences and even risks, considering 
the often very strong current and the tortuous 
course followed, is still only to be compared to one 
of the bends in the far-famed Canal, the last mile 
in the smaller Bitter Lake which, however, has 
often proved a snare to beayily-Uden steamers. In 
our experience of Paumben, we how de'nya 

arise through one vessel having to wait on another 
— the 8. 8. ** Aska” having ffrr«t entered the channel 
from the other end, our steamer had to hold back 
until she had passed out. Ho w great the improvement, 
however, in the faeility for navigating this channel 
within the past fifty years. The Indian authori ses 
deserve full credit what they have done, and 
it may be <|tfB«feio»ed if any greater depth or 
accommodation he required, notwithstanding all the 
many examinations and prolonged discussion over 
a Bamesvaram canal. It is pnly natural that, 
quietly anchored opposite the littlo town or stHtinn 
of Paumben after passing the ohanhe), the subj ct 
of the proposed sdtemative, or indeed grand 
superaeding, canal should be uppermost. H'>w much 
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tiine Imd trouble have been epeUi over itl l^irdd 
With the ambition to emolmte the grand enocess oi 
Leesepfi^ it was only natural that for some years 
after the opening of the Sae^ Canal, British 
Governors and Engineers should look out for similar 
undertakings in conneotion with Eastern navigation. 
Even astute, self-possessed Sir Hercules Bobirison 
Was not above the last infirmity of noble minds, 
for be too oast a longing look towards Faumben, 
and detached Mh Townshend rof Portsmouth and 
Portland fame) after bis work at Colombo was done 
~work which first enabled Sir John Ooode to 
design our grand breakwater and oonneoted harbour 
works, — to eiEamine and report on a new Paumben 
passage and oanal. Previously, Mr. John Stoddart 
was sent to make borings and take quantities, and 
then both Stoddart and Townshend reported. The 
latter engineer was, however, more inclined to 
improve the exit>tiDg channel, which he proposed 
to do at an expense of £ 1,366.000 including the 
erection of certain lighthoases, bnt excluding a 
needful breakwater to cost one million sterling 
more \ No wonder though Sir Hercules Robinson 
let the subjeot drop. But tlie discussion passed 
into other bands, noiably those of the late Sir 
James Elphinstone, Bart. He, as an Admiralty 
authority, commanded considerable inflnenoe, and 
in a letter to Governor Grant Duff, of Madras, he 
referred to the plans (and estimates) of Stoddart, 
Townshend, Sir Wm. Dennison and oar worthy 
Master Attendant Donnan — who had for many 
years daring bis cironmnaviyation of the island 
«« observed" and ** considered "^and oontrssted 
them all with his own favourite seheme for a new 
oanal estimated to cost £800,000* and including 
a harbr ur and all eonveniences for the mail steamers 
to Bup^^rsede both Qa)le and Colombo, and 
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the great oommeioial port for Sou&ern India 
the ooaling station of the Eastern Seasl This 
letter led to the detachment of Mr. George 
Bobertson, then aeting as ** Harbour Engineer for 
India,” to visit, eMmine and report on Panmben 
and the neighbourhood with referenoe to the formation 
of a ship oanal* This was in July 1872, and 
Governor Gregory readily complied with the request 
of the Government of India to aid Mr. Bobertson, 
by detaching onoe more Mr. Stoddart and Mr. 
J. W. Bobertson, surveyors (both, alas, no more), 
with the S. S. ** Serendib ” (then under Capt. 
Varian) and Oapt. Donnan, Master Attendant. 
The party was met at Panmben, by Mr. Dalrymple, 
Master Attendant of Madras, while Oapt. Daviot, 
Master Attendant at Panmben and Mr. Biedy, 
Immigration Agent, were ready with all needful looa 
information. Apart from the question of a eanal, 
it is of interest to recall the account of the 
Faumben Channel, its exposure and risks at 
different periods of the year, as given by Mr. 
Bobertson in his report to the Indian Government. 
Here it is: — 

The B.E. monsoon seta in early in November, with 
heavy squalls and rain* Up to December tbe weather 
is generally d ark and cloudy, with a heavy sea on the 
north roadstead, especiaUy where not protected by 
Faioovadam Point. This is the month in which there 
may be some doubts about efficiency of the shelter 
at the north end of the proposed oanal, and in which 
the north end of a eanal through Tonitory Point would 
be quite exposed. During December it requires much 
tact and care in running vessels thtougfa the paci. 
At the end of Decibar the weather clears up, leav. 
ing a strong brseze, generally from N.N.B. op to ike 
middle of February. It then modeeate^ with hght 
variable winds, up to tbe middle of April, when tbe 
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soaihetly wiuds set in. The S.W. monsoon commen- 
ces to blow strong after the middle of May, and con* 
tinnes so up , to August, when light Tariable winds 
set in (with a couple of days’ blowing weather at in- 
tervals), until the change in November. When I was 
in the ** Serendib,” as it happened, we encountered 
the worst burst rf the monsoon that occurred last 
year, early in September, off the Basses Bocks. 
During strong winds vessels are delayed being warped 
through the pass, owing to the strong currents in 
the direction of the wind. The current has been 
krown to have a velocity of 6 knots an hour, but is 
generally from 2^ to 3 knots. 

During the first two or three months of either 
monsoon there is no change in the direction of the 
current, the prevailing winds influencing its course, 
although the tide ebbs and flows. During stormy 
weather, the level of the sea, on the weather side of 
the reef, is generally 9 inches to one foot higher than 
on the lee side; the reef of rocks acting like a weir 
across the epening between Madura and EamisBeTam/* 

As regards the canal, to make a long story short, 
Mr. Bobertson, condemning Sir William Dennison’s 
scheme and others, selected aline across Bamesvaram 
island for himself, a little over two miles i<nd one 
iur'eng in length, and he estimated the cost at 
£440,000, GzcliiB ve of lighthonses-' if such should 
be necessary— ard without provision for a break- 
water which he deemed unnecessary, though he 
(Mr. Bobertson) confessed uncertainty as to how 
the north-east monsoon would affect the northern 
entrance of his canal ; yet he trusted that a oon- 
aidcrable amount of protection wculd be given by 
the projection to the east of Payuvadum Point on 
which the great Bamesvaram temple stands, 

I confess that my visit to the neighbourhood 
hasy as was natural, given me a new interest in 
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the risks attending the passage of the present 
Paamben Channel, when, as at times, the current 
is very strong, as much as 6 knots an hour — 
and in the Yarious engineering schemes for super 
seding it. But I have very little faith in ever seeing 
a ship canal supersede it, now that the mail steamer 
traffic is so thoroughly concentrated at Colombo, 
even though Mr. Bobertson felt sure that the 
current through his two miles of canal would be 
very gentle, there being no ridge of rooks acting 
as a weir, as in the Paumben Passage, and that 
very little dredging would be required to keep 
his canal open and at the due depth. He acknow- 
ledged, however, that for steamers drawing over 
20 feet of water the approaches to the canal would 
always involve ticklish navigation aod great caution 
on the part of the pilots. Nevertheless, the well- 
known Scottish and Indian Harbour Engineer wound 
up his report, written in March 1873, as follows 

«< The first and more immediate object in the canal 
is to act as an auxiliary to the Suez Canal in shorten- 
ing the passage from Europe to the east of India, 
and also the route between the east and west coasts 
of India. The through steamers to and firom Europe 
will find it to their interest to go a little out of their 
way • to call at Colombo (wheu the breakwater affords 
)\ shelter) for mails, passengers, csrgo, coals, &o. Bamis. 
seram at present is a barren island not connected 
either with Ceylon or India by road or rail ; but should 
a ship canal be made through Bamisseram, it is rather 
remarkable to think that this barren island will be 
the only point in the peninsula of Ind,ia, finm Calcutta 
to Kurachee (not excepting Bombay in its present want 
of ship accommodation where a large vessel will be 
able to land and discharge her cargo direct on to a guay, 
without the intervention of cargo hoaU. 

" I believe that this fact alone will, as labour be* 
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oomes dearer and time more ralnable, attract a large 
proportion of the commerce of Southern India, and 
perhapb Uie north of Ceylon, to the Island of Kamis- 
aeram independent of the more immediate valae of 
the canal<— the shortening of the passage to and from 
India.” 

This reminds ns that it was part of Sir John 
Goode’s scheme to throw out quays in the Colombo 
harbour for large steamers to run alongside and 
BO have **one lift between ship and shore” for 
cargo and coals. 'But it turned out that those most 
interested in “ quick despatch ” — the Agent of the 
P. & O. Company for instance — much preferred to 
have their steamers clear of jetties, in the open 
harbour with boats working in still water on both 
sides, BO insuring double work as compared with 
a jetty on one side. To turn again to Hamesvaram 
and Paumben : I may mention that Mr. Bubertson’s 
report has assumed another and more important 
interest than for its proposed oanBl, through a 
reference to another engineering work on which 
the writer was entitled to speak with some authority. 
I refer to Bailway Extension and communication 
with India. Mr. Robertson wrote:—” It would be 
” quite easy to connect the canal at Bamesvaram 
”with a tailMvay to the mainland; and indeed for 
“that matter Ceylon and India might easily, and 

cheaply, be joined together by rail along Adam's 
“ Bridge, for the water in the openings between the 
“ sandbanks is very shallow and the banks are 
” very flat.” This testimony— the result of personal 
observation — very strikingly bears out the off-hand 
opinion of the most distinguished Bailway Engineer 
in the island and a Boyal Engineer cfidcer who 
—without, however, having visited the spot,— thought 
that an embankment across Adam’s Beef would 
serve for a Bailway line. All this is of local, if 
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hot ^i'aotiral, int&re^ti What ver may be the politicd^t 
ob}>ctioDa to a j'liiotion of the Indian and Ceylod 
Bailway system j and no one can visit Paumbed 
and Barnes varam for the first time (as I have just 
done) without being impres-ed with the projects 
lor a ship canal and the union of the Oeyion-lodian 
Railway systems- 

But the Paumbeh steamer agent’s boat is alongside } 
and worthy, hospitable Mr. Biedy ( >11 whom, as 
Oooly Immigration Agent, the prosperity of Ceylon 
BO largely depends) is waiting Us ashore! 


PAVMBSN AJ^n RAMESVARAM. 


It is very convenient for passengers when the 
S. S. ** Lady Gordon”— as on the present occasion 
—can afford those desirous of visiting the far. 
famed Hindu temples of Bamesvaram the neoes. 
sary time. The next point of call is Eangesan- 
turai, the port of Jaffna of the North-East monsoon 
season, and as there is no object in making that 
port before daylight, a few hours’ stay of the 
steamer at Paumben causes no delay in the voyage, 
Thera is nothing attractive in Panmben station 
itself, low-lying with abundance of the sand which 
distinguishes the island and reminds one of E^ypt, 
end with more than Egyptian heat. Artibi and 
his fellow Egyptian exiles ought to feel at home 
here and they might do worse than pay a visit 
tp Paumben (and the North generally) when their 
M souls are veiled within them ” and their consti- 
tutions affected by the persistent moisture of the 
Colombo monsoon season. But to the two European 
officers statioued at this remote point the oUmate 
and lonely life must be veiy trying. It is to be hoped 
that the Indian authorities provide for their 
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Mastel* Attendant and Port Offioer (Captftin Garlyon) 
rather more lib- rally than we fear the Ceylon 
Government haa treated their Agent, Mr. Riedy. 
Bneceeding hia late brother on a salary con- 
siderably below wbat the latter drew, but with 
the promise of an increase in doe season, 
Mr. Rif dy has now rendered most valuable service 
for a number of years without the promised 
recognition, and is now worse off in purse than 
if he bad remained in his own Customs Depart- 
ment, while as regards health, I was shocked at 
the oha' ge in the once ruddy, muscular Irishman 
— although the pallor and slackness of fibre were 
only what might be anticipated from continuous 
years' residence at this hot low station without 
a change to a hill sanatorium or temperate climate. 
If the Ceylon Government do not redeem their 
promise to make Mr. Riedy’s position one that will 
enable him to take comfortable leave, it should be 
the duty of the Planters’ Association to ask ‘*the 
reason why." For there is certainly no individual 
BO needful to the successful contiouanoe of a full 
stream ofcooly immigration into Ceylon as the agent 
at Paumben. 1 am more and more convinced that 
as far as regards the health of the populous 
Western Province and the prosperity of the port of 
Colombo, there can be neither wisdom nor prudence 
in any attempt to divert oooly immigration from 
the Paumben, Mannar and great Northern route. 
The recent exposure of the statistics tor immi- 
gration at Colombo shows bow little hona fide 
estate coolies care for the steaiuer and Southern 
route, and 1 am fully convinced that the policy 
of Governor Havelock ought to be to discourage— 
rather than oooly trafiiu through the capital 

of the island and the great steamer-port of ibe East. 
The precautions alriady taken in a temporary 
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lazaretto will not be at all thrown^ away in Tiew 
of the oooasional quarantine of immigrantd j for 
location in the oity itself and neighbourhood. But 
planters and Government will have to oome 
into fall agreement with the Principal Medical 
Officer, the Northern Goveroment Agent and his 
Immigration Deputy, that the one great thorough- 
fare for plantation coolies must be via 
Mannar. It is a pity that the F. A. did not 
return a distinct answer to this effect in response 
to His Ezeellenoy'a recent very courteous inquiry. 
Ciroumstances are, however, returning a sufficiently 
clear reply, and the Governor of Oeyion must 
realize more and more, not simply in the interests 
of local trade and calling mail-steamers, but with 
reference to public health in Europe, Australasia, 
and oven in Mauritius and South Africa, the need 
of minimizing by every means in his power the 
chances of either cholera or smallpox iinding a lodg 
ment, however temporary, in the neighbourhood 
of the port of Colombo. One special precautionary 
means is to encourage and develops the Mannar 
line as the one great, if not solo, route for the 
stream of oooly migration between India and 
Ceylon. The most efficient means of development 
—and the one on which Messrs. Twynam and 
Biedy are as enthusiastic as even the Jaffna Com- 
mittee and the Observer — is found in Bailwat 
Exteneiok. On this and the general subject, 1 have 
had the following opinions of a well informed 
Northern resident placed at my disposal, the remarks 
having been written early in August : — 

1 see by your), Observer of the 2Dd inst. that in 
Capt. Dounau’s half-yearly return only 2,529 coo- 
lies are stated as going to the estates on the hills 
(Kandy). Now, sir, I think it would iaterest both 
yourself and the planters in general if yon would 
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kindly wBoertam ixom Capk. Donnan bow many of 
those 2,529 coolies aotaally went to Kandy by train, 
and how many them nctnally walked from Colombo. 
It will then give you a fuir idea of the number 
urgently required to be brought from Colombo by 
tram alter their lauding at Colombo. 

**For all the coolies who have to walk from 
Colombo to the estates on the hills (Kandy) will 
actually have a more unprotected and unassisted road 
to travel by, than the coolies who journey from 
Mannar to Matale where all who could afford to travel 
frdm thence by train could do bo. 

“ Aa per Government list in yours of 2nd iust. the 
number of coolies by the Mannar route for the six 

months ending in June were 21,707 

For the month of July add 5,839 

Total for the seven months . . . . 27,546 

*‘By this, sir, you will see that while 27,546 hona 
fde coolies for the hill (Kandy) estates have gone 
over via the North route, only some 2,529 coolies, 
plus some 450 for duly or say a total of some 2,979 
for the snme seven months of this year have landed 
at Colombo. 

** Paumben and the adjacent places in the mainland 
continue free from cholera. 

If the money which a correspondent some short 
time ago urged to be given as a subsidy to steam- 
ers for bringing coolies to Colombo would only 
be expended on a section of the Bailway Northwards, 
how much more beneficial would it be to the perma- 
nent relief of the whole Northern and Central Pro- 
vinces aa also to the poor ooolies; for every section 
of Railway pushed Northwards means so much nearer 
the bills for them. Again, please consider that even 
in the present immigration ships, the Government 
coolies are only some 8 or 12 hours on board between 
Paumben and Manuar ; and this number which actually 
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WAS seat by G-ov'eroment reseels via Mannar you wUl 
remember was only f<>r a limited number of months 
out of the 7 owing to the partial suspension of Immi- 
gration by the Mannar route this year. 

** During the same time, Oolombo had also the un- 
usual advantage of a fair trial for the bringing over 
of coolies from almost all the available ports of 
Southern India by a fleet of our well- equipped 
steamers and with all this there have not been brought 
by all vessels to Oolombo even 3,000 Kandy coolies 
for months. As for the matter of quarantine of 
vessels at Colombo ; the immigration vessels also had 
to undergo the same rules at the Mannar ports daring 
the said 7 months. 

** One advantage for the general good of Oeylon whioh 
the immigration vessels have over all other vessels 
at present taking coolies from India to Colombo is 
that all coolies carried over are inspected at Paumben 
before shipping, by both an immigration medical 
officer and the Indian port medical officer, and none 
but able-bodied and healthy coolies are allowed to 
be taken over. 

It may be asked what will become of the gradual 
quarantine by filtration” provided in the pedestrian 
journey down the North Boad, if Indian coolies 
tainted with cholera are whisked in ten hours or 
BO from Mannar to the Central P rovince ? Well 
stationary quarantine, either at Mannar or Dambulla 
must be provided for the ** suspects,” while the 
healthy portion are at once saved the long tramp, with 
its special risks to health (and even as we have seen 
of ** starvation”) apart from the absolute loss of 
time and labour to both ooolies and planters. 
1 am a firm believer in the wisdom of extending 
the great Northern Bailway from Polgabawela via 
Kuranegala, DambuUa and so on. Now, it is possi- 
ble that if eoolies bound for districts beyond 
2 
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Kandy preferred to travel from Dambulla to 
Matale, rather than go round by railway, the 
needful modioal observation and, if need be, 
quarantine could beet be applied, during 
the 28 miles’ walk between these two stations. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that cooly 
immigration has become one of the most important 
factors in the consideration of Bailway Extension 
northwards. If one very natural result should 
be the settlement of villages of such coolies in the 
neighbourhood of wayside stations along the line, on 
land granted by Government, I feel sure that such 
settlements would not diminish the number of 
Tamils from overcrowded Southern India, seeking 
profitable employment on plantations. Settlements 
of coolies originally employed in making the great 
Northern and Eastern roads are not unknown, lhave 
seen ruore than one during this jourrey on the 
Batticaloa-Badulla road, and the Northern route 
with a railway to carry produce to market could 
not fail to be popular. 

But in landing at Faumben, the chhf curiosity 
is not to inspect the station with its two European 
bungalows, the lighthouse, or the tidy cooly 
hospital, the clean smart cooly transport vessel b, 
the plain but neat little church, well filled school, 
or other offices — and not even the monument in 
the beach (getting into rather a dilapidated con- 
dition) to worthy Mr. Gibbs-^nor to recall the 
interesting fact that Capt. Dawson, b. e., whose 
monument stands at the head of the Eadugannawa 
Pass as denoting his share in Sir Edward Barnes^ 
great military road, — really lost his life some 
years after when engaged in surveying the Faumben 
passage. 

The ** D&dy. Gordon " ’s passengers are bent on 
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a visit to the Bameavaram temple indeed-— a 
drive of eight miles across the island from 
Paumben — by a road whioh it has been one 
object of merit-seeking pilgrims to keep up— a road 
which in some respects reminds me of the route 
from Cairo to the Pyramids, but which for consider- 
able lengths resembles with its paved tracks, the 
main street of an ancient city with ruins of temples, 
bathing tanks, residences, villages on either hand. 
More especially is this the case as we draw near to 
^he great temple itself around which a consider- 
able population is located, more or less dependent, we 
suppose, on the money brought and spent by pil- 
grims from all parte of India ; for to the devout 
Hirdu, Bamesvaram occupies a peculiar position, 
as the last — but not the least— of the sacred places 
in the long list beginning in the far North of 
India, which he is bound to visit in successive 
circuits of pilgrimages. I have not had the 
advantage of seeing any great structures on the 
Indian Continent wherewith to compare Bamesvaram, 
which, however, far exceeds in extent, height and 
massivenesB of buildings any other temple struc- 
ture or enclosure in Ceylon. We walked round the 
walls and freely through the corridors, and without 
attempting any detailed description from my own 
pen, whioh Dr. Eastwick’s account in Murray’s 
Madras Guide appended renders superfluous, I 
may say that in contrast with much that was 
tawdry or hideous, the loftiness and length of the 
colonnades and the striking effect of coloured 
massive pillars, chiefly arrested the attention of 
our party. The chief priest and bis assooisie^ 
were busy with their accounts and the distribution 
of rice to their retainers, but they affably paid 
attention to the strangers, and the leader men- 

tioDe^ Tt*?5Vr)S®ra is'H n 
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ocoasioD amounted to some B4,000. Of course, this 
may be well on the safe side, and at any rate 
it affords no oiiterion of the amount spent by 
pilgrims outside in their lodging and eating houses 
during their stay in the plaoe. Lighted up and 
crowded by thousands of pilgrims, the high festiye 
ocoasions must be impressive after a fashion — 
and also we should say very riskfnl to health, 
especially if the water of the sacred tanks we 
saw inside is used for ablution or anointing, much 
less drinking 1 The Indian authorities think 
so little of the great festivals now that a sergeant 
and a few constables are all that are told off to 
keep the peace. But here is the promised Guide- 
book acoount of Bamesvaram and its Pagoda 

Aameshwabaii. — But the*place ot most interest in 
the eyes of the Hindu, and that which confers sanc- 
tity not only on Kamnad, bnt on all the adjacent 
country, is Baxneshwaram. The town stands on an 
island of the same name, 14 m in length from W. 
to and 5 m. in breadth from N. to S., divided 
from the mainland by the Pambam or Snake Chan- 
nel, which is now 1 m. broad. The island is said 
to have been joined to the mainland, and to have 
been separated from it in 1484 a. d., during the reign 
of Aobudappa Nayakkam, Baja of Mndura, by a 
violent storm. A small breach was then made, 
but the water was so shallow that it could be 
passed on foot till the time of the next Kaja 
Yishvarada Nayakkam, when aeother hurricane en- 
larged the passage, which went on widening 
with successive storms. The passage was further en- 
larged by the Dutch, when they possesf-ed the island. 
Bnt the greatest improvements have been made since 
1830 by the British Government. Previously to this 
the passage was excessively crooked, hence its name 
Pambam, ** SKake-like/’ and the depth at highwater 
and neap-tides was only about 5 ft., so that boats 
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withoiijb kealp, eiren after discharging most of their 
cargo, wonld be often days in getting through when 
the cnrrent was strong. Since 1837 the paapage has 
been dredged, and more than J015,OOO has been ex- 
pended upon it. At the W. extremity of the island 
of Bameshwaram is the small town of Pambam in 
lat. 9° 37 ^ long. 79° 17', inhabited chiefly by 
Labbays, who are pilots and boatmen, and about 50 
of them divers. 

<< The Pagoda^ the great object of interest, stands 
at the E. end of the town of Bamesvaram, which is 
at the E. extremity of the island. This pagoda of 
Bameshwaram (from Skr. Ramah and I’shwar God) 
completes the Hindu’s circle of pilgrimage, which 
commencing with the Ttmple of Devi at Hinglaj, a 
little to the W. of Sonmiani in Sindh, proceeds to 
Jwala Mukhi (Flame-mouth), near Labur, and thence 
to Haridwar and down the Ganges to Orissa, and 
finishes at Bameshwaram at the S. extremity of India. 
At p. 355 of Mr. Fergusson’s ** History of Arebitecture,” 
will be found an account of this celebrated temple, 
with a plan at p. 356 taken from the journal of the 
Geo. Society of Bombay, vol. vii. The dimensions of 
the temple, according to that plan, are 672 ft. from 
N. to S., and 868 ft. from E. toW ,from the outer wall 
which is 20 ft. high. The 2nd wall is 347 ft. from N. to S. 
not 447 as stated on the plan), and 560 ft. from E. to W. 
This 2nd wall is surrounded by a colonnade 690 ft. 
long from E. to W. and 60 ft. broad. The entrance 
is on the W., under the only finished gopura, which 
is 100 ft. high, and the visitor will see in the garden 
on hie rt. after entering, what is said to be ** a 
small vimanah of very elegant proportions.” This ie 
called Krishnapuram in the more recent plan in 
possession of the author of this Handbook, and ap- 
pears to be rather a Mandapam than a Vimanah. 
In the author’s plan the dimensions differ somewhat 
from those in Mr. Fergusson's. According to the 
former the length of the outer wall from E. to W. 
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is 876 ft. instead of 868 fi., and 615 ft. from N. to 

« 

S. instead of 672 ft. In Pharoah^s Gazetteer the di- 
mensions of the external wall are stated ot 657 ft. 
from N. to S. and nearly 1,000 ft. from £. to W. The 
3rd temple yard, that is the one next to the outer 
enoloBure, is 702 ft. from E. to W., and 405 ft. from 
N. to S. After passing the Krishnaparam, you pass on 
the rt. a tank called the Madbava Pushpa Karini 
or Madhava’s Flower Tank, Madhava being a name 
of Krishna. On the I, you have a small chapel called 
Setn Madhava Swami Koil. The entrance to the 
actual lower temple is on the S. and E. sides. Going 
now round by the street in whioh the cars of the 
deities go in procession, until you arrive at the outer 
£. entrance, you find 2 entrances, a central one 
whioh is call Swami Samatior proscenium of the 
deit]r*8 tom^de, and one on the I. whioh is called Amma 
Samati or proscenium of the goddess, his consort’s 
temple, between is the porch of the 8 Lakhshrais, 
and on the rt. is Hanuman’s chapel. By the centre 
entrance you emerge into tha Anuppa Maodapam or 
hall, where different deities meet, with a granary 
on the rt. and Lakshmi’s temple on the 1., and 
between the god and his oonsorPs room, what is 
called Maha Lakshmi Tirtham, a small tank, the 
sacred water of I akslimi. Her antechamber is called 
the Kalyana Mandapam, and has 2 small chapels at 
the W. end to Vigneshwara, while W. of the Anuppa 
Mandapam are 2 chapels to Subrahmanya. Passing 
then an inner enclosure you arrive at a central tower 
or gopura, whioh is called the Motta Gopura, and 
is unffnished, while one on the I. is called the Mangala 
Gopura, also unfinished. You ere now in the colon- 
nade of pillars which is in the plan now under 
notice, 702 ft. from E. to W. and 405 ft. from N* 
to S., without counting the corridor at the entrance 
and an inner rectangle. It is one of the most re- 
markable structures of the kind in India. It rxtends 
from the W. entrance to the 2nd wall, which it quit 
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snrroQD jsy and thus altogether attains the length of 
nearQr 4,000 ft. The doorways are 19 ft. high, and 
composed of single stone fixed perpendicalarly and 
crossed by other single atones. Aocording to the '*Ga- 
zetteer of S. India,*’ p. 301, the length of the colon- 
nade from E. to W. is 671 ft. and trom N. to S. 383 ft. 
and the breadth 17 ft. The ceiling is of vast slabs 
of granite, with pillars of the same material 12 ft. 
high raised on a platform 5 ft. high, so that the 
height of the colonnade is about 17 ft. The pillars 
are all of single blocks of the hardest granite and are 
in the principal corridors richly carved. In the central 
corridor leading from the sanctuary are effigies of 
the Bajia of Bamnad of the 17 century, to which 
date Mr. Fergnsson assigns the temple, which he thinks 
may have been commenced a little earlier, in 1550. 
There are altogether 5 gopnras, of which that on the 
W. is the only one finished It is ahont 100 ft. high. 
On the E. are 2 gopuras, and all 5 are built of stone, 
a unique case in Pagoda architecture. Mr. Fergusson 
says (** History of Architecture,” p. 355), ** If it were 
proposed to select one temple which should exhibit all 
the beauties of the Dravidian style in their greatest 
perfection, and at the same time exemplify all its 
oharaoteristio defects of design, the oboioe would al- 
most inevitably fall on that of Bamesbwaram.” 

The legend to which the saaotity of Ba- 
mesbwaram is due is as follows : — 

Vishnu became incarnate for the 7th time as the srn 
of Dasaratha, the King of Ayodhya, for the purpose 
of destroying the giant demon Havana, who was King 
of Lanka or Ceylon. Wandering in the forest of 
Dandaka (so says the S. Indian tradition), in the S. 
of India, Kama lost his wife Sita, who was carried off 
to Lanka by Ravana. Rama pursued the ravisher, 
attended by the devotees, who assumed the shape of 
monkeys. Their general, Hanuman, made a bridge of 
rocks from India to Ceylon at Rameshwaram, by which 
Rama crossed, slew Ravana and recovered his bride ^ 
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Bat when he returned he wbs observed to have 2 
sbadowB, a sign of sin of the deepest dye. This was 
because Bavana was of the race of Brahma, and Kama 
took oouDsel with the divine sages to discover some 
means of expiating his crime. They advised him to 
build a temple and confine Shiva there in a lingam or 
phallus, which is the emblem of that deity. Kama 
built the temple, and sent Hanuman to Kailas, the 
heaven of Shiva, to get a lingam. As he was a long 
time in returning, and the hour for dedicating the 
temple was approaching, Bama, induced bis wife, Sit a, 
to model a phallus of the white sand on the sea coast. 
This she did, and Rama, set up the phallus so moulded 
in the temple, which was forthwith dedicated to Shiva. 
Meantime Hanuman returned with another phallus, 
and was so angry at being forestalled, that be en- 
deavoured to puli up the other lingam, and broke his 
tail in the effort to twist it out. Hereupon Shiva and 
his consort appeared from the lingam and said to 
Bama, ** Whoever visits this lingam dedicated by thee, 
and bathes in the 24 sacred bathiug'places, shall be 
freed from sin and inherit heaven.’* Then, to console 
Hanuman, Bama placed the lingam he bad brought 
on the N. side of the one which had been already fixed, 
and ordained that pilgrims should visit it first and 
then Kama's lingam. Such are the monstrous and im- 
pure fables of this locality. 

The two ladies and four gentlemen of our party 
— the temple priest was interested to know that 
“Military,” "Banking,” “Planting” and “Liter- 
ary ” orders or “ castes ” were represented — are not 
likely to forget their evening drive back over the 
paved road to Paumfaen. [Sir E. Noel Walker 
and Mr. Twynam bad also occasion to remember 
their similar drive in 1889.] The pairs of bullcoks 
and the tat ponies did their work well, and hos- 
pitable friends were awaiting us, while courtecus 
Capt. Whitley wae at hand to see that his passengers 
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werf aaftily cosiveyed pn board before the “ Lady 
Gordon ” left the preoinots of the snake channel.” 

1 waa sorry not to be able to accept Mr. Ueidy’s 
invitation to stay a few da>s» and make the visit 
under his guidance to Bamnad — to land on the 
mainland of India for tlie first time 1 That would 
necessitate a further journey, for I could not ignore 
in that neighbourhood the Tamil proverb to the 
efEeit that He who had never seen Madura was 
an ass.” It must indeed be worth seeing, for 

Madura was the most flourishing capital of 

South India for many tbousands of years from 
the age of Solomon probably to the date of the 
English conquest. Out of it, no doubt, issued many 
of the powerful Pandyan monarohs and leaders 
bent on the conquest of Lanka and who are res- 
ponsible for the repeated devastations of the 

northern half of the island and the eventnal 

conquest which gave the Kandyans a foreign royal 
dynasty. Madnra was, morever, the seat of learning 
as well as of mighty Pandyan kings, for 1 read : — 
It was the seat of a university long before Cambridge 
or Oxford had oomo into existence, a university which 
united in itself the functions of an academy and a royal 
society of letters, which dispensed fame to poets and 
conferred immortality on works of genius. It was 
here that AgaeKya, the inventor of the Tamil language, 
first taught the rudiments of bia grammar, here that 
the jEsculapius of India first gave signal proofs of the 
value of medical science which he had oaltivated to 
such exquisite perfection. It was here that Siva is 
believed to have played at performing his famous mira' 
oles, sixty-four in number, here that his favourite wife 
is supposed to have taken up her abode,” 

Madura is, therefore, well worthy of a visit, and 
indeed it is described even now as by far the most 
beautiful eity in South India. When railway com. 
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municatioD acroBB Adam’s Beef is established, how 
easy will it be to pass from Colombo to Madura 
and Madras 1 

OFF JAFFNA AND THE NORTH. 


I only hope that the Railway OommiBBioners 
may Bee the little kingdom of Jaffnapatam under 
as favourable ciroumetanoeB as fell to our lot — at 
least oonBidering the limited time at our disposal. 
The Commisaioners will pursue a more leisurely 
course. Our advantage lay in an unusual fall of 
rain which freshened everything up, succeeded by 
a cloudy though not rainy day, perfect for travellers 
and sight- seers on the flat and usually very hot 
Northern peninsula. The Lady Gordon” ap- 
proached Eangesanturai, the port of Jaflna, 
during the south-west monsoon, at early daylight. 
It would be of greater interest perhaps to make 
the passage to Jaffna in the other (north-east) 
monsoon, when the steamer has to thread her way 
among the eight or nine little islands west of Jaffna, 
passing Delft — Pliny’s ** island of the sun ’’—noted 
in modern days as a breeding place for horses, 
some B2,000 worth of which are still annually sold 
by Government— Punkudutivu, Eayts, Mandativu, &c. 
But apart from the more intricate navigation and 
greater exposure to monsoon influences in Falk’s 
Bay, the present season has its advantages in ap- 
proaching the coast. Our first glimpse of the 
Eingdom ” or Province was afforded by the 
highest natural eminence within its bounds — Eudirai- 
malai, a hill rising perhaps 50 feet above the plain, 
worthy of being treated as a sanatorium in so flat 
a land, but situated in a neighbourhood not favour- 
able for cultivation as was indicated by several 
bare expanses among the otherwise palm-fringed 
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shore. Muoh more encouraging and fertile appeared 
to be the coast near our landing point, and the 
little town seemed to have an air of business 
and activity, in keeping — at least on '* steamer 
day ’’—with the reputation of the third port 
of the island in respect of volume and value 
of export and import trade. But, alas, for the 
absence of port facilities : our landing took place 
pretty early in one of the best available boats, but 
it involved a transfer to terra Hrma after a rather 
primitive fashion. But we were only just in time ; 
for as it turned out shortly after we left on our 
island journey, a breeze and a swell set in towards 
the open roadstead which forced the " Lady Gordon” 
to move farther out and made communicaliuu with 
the shore difficult, if not impracticable, for some 
time, delaying greatly the landing of general goods, 
and the shipping of a considerable number of bales of 
tobacco, and a large mass of thorny stioli conglomerate 
which turned out to be the wellknown Jaffna thorny 
hedge. This supply of vegetation — the “ mul- 
kilavai ” of the Tamils (BaUamodendrum Berriyi ?) 
was being sent round to Hambantota, it was inte- 
resting to learn, in order no doubt to be planted 
in the sandy neighbourhood of the town, an experi- 
ment following up that of Mr. Colin Murray with 
palmyras, which we may hope are destined in time 
to succeed and do as muoh for the dry south- 
eastern districts as for iho northern division of the 
island. 

At Eangesanturai we lost half of our little saloon 
party, a lady and two gentlemen for Jaffna, while 
the other moiety, being allowed by Gapt. Whitley 
from early morning till 6 p. m. before rejoining 
the steamer at Point Pedro, determined to make 
the very most of their ‘‘day on shore,” A horse 
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conveyance from Jafina had been arranged for 
beforehand, and in this we soon made experience of 
the far-famed Ja>ffna roads, which in the 45 miles of 
the day's driving altogether proved as smooth and 
pleasant as the best of our Colombo Cinnamon 
Gardens roads. Greater praise surely cannot be 
given to the reading of the peninsula. The chief 
credit is to be given to the late Mr. Dyke, who prided 
himself on his roads, but he was well seconded by 
the people ; for long ago was it said with authority 
that Jaffna is the only part of Ceylon in which 
the entire population seem clearly to appreciate 
the value of roads and are anxious to afford every 
facility, and contribute every assistance for their 
construction.'’ Our first stage was to Tellippalai, the 
seat of the very interesting branch of the American 
Mission under the oare of the Bev. T. S. and Mrs. 
Smith. Unfortunately they were away in Southern 
India, and it being vacation time, the scholastic and 
industrial institutions could not be seen to advan- 
tage. But some of the native teachers and scholars 
located in the place did their best to give us some 
idea of the arrangements, and the work done in 
’■Sanciers Hall,*’ and other educational sections, 
while the intelligence manifested in reference to the 
carpentry, ironwork, taxidermy, printing and book- 
binding industrial departments, showed a deep 
interest on the part of the lads and their 
leaders in their industrial occupations. Tellippalai has 
already made a name in the island for its wire- 
wove mattresses, its well-mounted study^ easy 
folding, rooking or nursery obairs, American orgaLS. 
fitted up in local woods^satin, jak, &o.,- American 
clocks, stuffed birds, and vernacular (Tamil) books, 
prepared or mounted at ibis mission establishment. 
It deserves very geneml support, for apart from 
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a good as well as cheap article being supplied, 
there can be no doubt of the benefit conferred in 
the training of deft Tamil artificers accustomed to 
use their hands as well as their beads. Our next 
visit after turning a little off the mainland to 
Jaffna through carefully fenced fields, some of which 
still bore crops of different kinds of grain, gardens 
of vegetables or farther on of tobacco — all mani* 
festing the utmost care in culture — was to Udu< 
vil, one of the oldest and best-known stations 
of the American Mission. Here we saw the 
venerable Dr. Howland, senior, and his estimable 
daughter, who, with a large staff of competent 
Tamil teachers of both sexes* manage one of the 
largest educational and boarding establishments 
for girls in the island — perhaps the very largest and 
most complete. Dr. Howland, though now oFor 73 
years of age, is wonderfully active and interestod 
in his church and parish " as well as schools. 
The sight of over 100 Tamil girls from 5 or G to, 
I suppose, 12 or 13 years of sge, assembled in their 
commodious and comfortable though plainly- built 
hall, and their singing of English, as well as 
vernacular, hymns and lyrics, was a novel and 
pleasing experience and one never likely to be 
forgotten. The dormitories, kitchen, and other 
arrangements by which the girls are taught to make 
themselves generally useful, were pointed out, and 
we were persuaded with kind help, to go further 
afield (in place of going direct to Jaffna) to see the 
similar boys' establishment, or rather the Jaffna 
College ” at Batticotta. This enabled us to call at 
Manippay, the station for village and school work 
of Mrs. and Miss Hastings, who had so recently 
been bereaved by the widely lamented death o£ 
Dr. Hastings so universally esteemed in the North 
for his good works and devoted loving character. 



The drive along this orosB-ooantry road for some 
seven miles to Battiootta, and afterwards for seven 
more miles by a different road, into Jaffna town, 
1 may at once say, was most enjoyable. Batti- 
ootta is surrounded by far-extending arable farms 
alternated with groves of palmyra and oooonnts, 
and vegetable gardens cultivated to perfection. 
The Battiootta educational establishment for boys 
and young men must certainly be the most ex- 
pensive in the island Dr. W. W. Howland (son 
of the veteran at Udnvil) and Mrs. Howland 
actively supervise, assisted by Mr. Wallace and a 
large staff. About 400 collegians and soholars ot 
all degrees* are connected with this division of the 
Mission, and the arrangements for the different 
branches are most complete, not the least inter- 
esting to ns strangers being the spacious (tboogh 
simply built) ** hall ” or oirons for gymnastics. 
Here we witnessed exercises— in dumb-bell drill 
(clubs and poles also used), parallel and horizontal 
bar, trapeze, Ac —such as, 1 suppose, can be seen in 
no othei native institution in Ceylon. Verily, the 
Tamil young men at Battiootta are taught to 
attend to the development and strengthening of 
their muscles and bodies aa well as of their minds 
and with a Principal and Lady Principal so in- 
telligent and hearty in their devotion to their work, 
the healthy tone pervading the various institutions 
was readily understood. It is no wonder though 
His Exoellenoy the Governor enjoyed his visit, 
under Mr. Twynam’s guidance, to the Amerioan 
Mission establishments and felt bound to "make 
a note ” of the Tamil boy essayiat who wound np 
hie paper on the Creation with the atatement that 
Eve was made from the yaw-bone of her lord and 
master 1 We had an interesting visit at Battiootta 


See Appendix No. I. for exact figares. 
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from the Tenerable Maniyakar of the diTiBion, 
Valikamam West, who had remioiBoenoes of early 
days and who, to other kindneaBes, gave us an 
opportunity (along with a friend at Eangeaan- 
turai,) of judging of the ezoellenoe of Jaffna fruits, 
in mangoea, oranges, pomegranates, &o. At Batti- 
cotta there is, in a oomparatively good state of 
preservation, a fine apeoimen of the churches 
dating from the middle of last century with which 
the Dutch endowed each “ parish " into which 
they divided their muoh-loved Jaffna posseaBion. 
The American Missionaries at several points en- 
tered into approved posseasion of auoh buildings 
for their Mission services, and within their 
walls and in the ** God's acres " attached 
are found mementoes of the devoted men and 
saintly women who, daring the past seventy years* 
have fallen at their posts in the Jaffna Mission 
field, far from the homes of their childhood across 
the Atlantic. In the** God's acre"* at Tellippalai 
and at Udnvil, and in the church of the latter 
and at Batticotta, many such names came before 
me in gravestone or wall, including Father and 
Mrs. Spaulding and Miss Agnew,t who gave over half- 
a-oentury each to the Mission and never ^ returned 
to the Far West ; Dr. Poor who was attended in his 
last illness by Dr. Green (ai. d.) would have his 
little joke even when dying, as he said : — ** A poor 
patient and a green doctor ” 1 Dr. Green himself 
after leaving as notable a mark on the island or 
rather on its sons as any man who ever came 
to Oeylon — by so many Tamils trained in his medical 
class — returned to America, only to find that, 
practically, his lifework had been given to Jaffna. 
I had the privilege of visiting his home at Worcester, 
MaBsa chasettB, in 1884, but I found the good Docto r 
* See Appendix f lio. [II. ^Appendix III. 
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on his deathbed. Then there were the nameB of 
Hoisington, Sandere and Apthorp who used to 
tease bis Virgioian wife about her Blave-owniug 
relatives, and 'some more, al! olassioal and revered 
in the history of Tamil MiBsions in the North. 
An interesting feature of the same is the extent 
to which son and daughter have followed father 
and mother in this Mission. Thus Dr. Howland, 
junior, pointed to us the building behind the 
Batticotta Church (now used as a vernacular school) 
in which he was born ; while Miss Howland is 
busy at Uduvil ; the Bev. T. S. Smith again 
has taken up the work laid down by his father, 
Bev. J. Smith, and Dr. and Mrs. Hastings have 
also son and daughter in the field — the station 
of the Bev. B. P. Hastings at Udupitti 
being the only one missed by ub in this visit. 
Mrs. Hastings, senior, — sister to ex-President 
Cleveland— returns to America, d. v., early next 
year; but her own and her family interest 
will, we may be sure, continue unabated in the 
Jafina Mission. Our unannounced and unexpected 
arrival at Batticotta disturbed the hospitable lady 
of the house (Mrs. Howland) in one of her scrip- 
tural classes with her lads, and it was most 
interesting to see some thirty Tamil lads op to 
14 or more years in their retired class-room 
around this good lady, studying the Scriptures. 
The American Missionaries do not neglect evange- 
listic work by any means, but they have ever 
been noted and thoroughly practical educationalists. 
Many of them have doubtless shared Dr, Dufi's 
favourite belief that it was better to turn out ten 
thoroughly instructed and well-equipped Christian 
young men among the people of Calcutta (and 
Jafina) than a thousand with a mere smattering 
of Christian knowledge. And notwithstanding all. 
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we in Colombo and the South hear from time to 
time of the clever, educated — but practically non- 
Christian — Jaffna native (balanced, however, even in 
the metropolis by a large body of truly Ghri&tian 
good men and women who owe all to Northern 
Missions), it is impossible to visit, observe and 
travel through the peninsula without seeing that 
scores and hundreds of Christian homes have been 
established through the work of Missions, and that 
the testimony borne to the Board of Foreign 
Missions in America by Sir Emerson Tennent, alter 
his first visit to the district, is fully justified by 
later experience. Tennent wrote : — 

** The whole ax^pearance of this district bespeaks thri 
efficacy of yonr system. Its domestic character is chang- 
ing, and its social aspect presents a contrast to any 
other portion of Ceylon as distinct and remarkable 
as it is delightful and encouraging. Civilization and 
secular knowledge are rapidly opening the eyes ot lh(' 
heathen community to a eouviotion of the superiority 
of the external characteristics of Christianity, and there- 
fore creating a wish to know something of the inward 
principles which leads to an outward development so 
attractive- Thus the schoolroom, operating simultane- 
ously and in harmony with the pulpit and private 
counsel in pioneering and preparing the way for the 
course of that spiritual enlightenment, which 1 firmly 
believe, will erelong pour forth in a flood and 
preserve its wide and calm career comparatively unim- 
peded, for every serious obstacle will have been gradu- 
ally but effectually removed beforehand.” 

In one respect, 1 could not help feeling during 
this visit to the North — as afterwards in the 
Eastern Provinoe — the great advantage held by the 
Missionaries to the Tamila over most of their 
brethren in the Sinhalese districts, at any rate in 
Colombo, Galle and Kandy, li lies in the 
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far closer relation existing between them and 
their native work—the absence of calls on 
behalf of English-speaking congregations and 
operations which neoessarily absorb so much 
attention in the South. Of course, there are 
English services by missionaries in Jaffna, 
and, I suppose, in Battioaloa and Trinoomalee: 
indeed at the last-mentioned port, it wae quite a 
novel sensation hearing High Ohurohmen even 
bewailing the approaching departure to another 
station of an eloquent and devoted young Wes- 
leyan Missionary (Mr. Knapp) who had done so 
much good work among the military and towns- 
people and inspired respect for his Christian teach- 
ing and manly bearing on all sides. Nevertheless 
everywhere in the East and North, the work among 
the natives — the Tamils — comes pre-eminently Jir^t ; 
while each of the American MiBsionarieB at their 
country stations in the peninsula (with do Euro- 
pean or Eurasian within their circuit of work) may 
well say : — ** I dwell among mine own people.'* 
May those people— the Tamils of the peninsula- 
more and more value their privileges and esteem 
the devoted men and women who have come so 
far to teach them and to do them good. 

The town of Jsffna appeared to advantage as we 
approached it from Battiootta in the early after- 
noon. In contrast to the expanse of lowlying 
fields and bare tidal shore to the west, the fort 
looked quite commanding in position. Looking at 
the flat and apparently stoneless country com- 
prised in the peninsula, sarprise may be felt as 
to where the materials, especial y for the walls, 
were obtained to oonstrnol the Jaffna Fort. In- 
deed it is related that the Dutch quarried blocks 
of breccia from the seacoast ; and the worn surface 
^ part of the walls clearly shows the sheila 
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and oorallineB oompoaing auoh blooka. The native 
town in its many admirable atreeta looked the per- 
feotion of oleanlinesa, though the oontinoity of oloae 
fencing, preventing the free circulation of air, could 
not but be objected to in the oaae of the dwellings 
of Hindua and Moormen. There ia no want of open 
Bpacea, however, on the fort and eaplanaddeaid of 
the town. The latter looks well with the Longden 
clocktower/' though the timepiece like its founder 
is inclined to wait-a-bit or ** bide-a-wee" oo- 
oasionally. Inside the fort the moat oonspicnoua 
object ia the old Dutch Preabyterian church after 
the pattern and very much of the size of Wolvendal. 
Facing the esplanade are the Anglican and Wes- 
leyan ohnrobes, and close to the latter the head- 
fnartera of the Miasion in an ancient Dutch 
residenee. This haa been added to fsom time to 
time in order to accommodate the very extensive 
educational establishments both for boys and girls 
with a training inatitution for teachers just over 
the way, — all carried on under the immediate 
superintendence of the resident Miaaionary and his 
wife, for the time Mr. and Mrs. Beatariek, with 
Mias Stephenson in charge of the girls' boarding 
school. The work done here by a Bucoeasion of able 
and devoted Miasionaries of both aexea, the Peroivals, 
Kilnera, and Biggs, has had a notable effect on the 
youth and manhood and womanhood of Jaffna. We 
passed through the different olaas rooms as inte< 
rested apectatora, and the news spread that the 
*' head inspector of all " (somebody above Mr. 
Qreen himself 1) had come — the reference clearly 
being to the dignified commanding air of our 
military companion who, during this day’s outing, 
saw and learned more of Mission work among 
natives than a long course of service in the East 
might ordinarily have given him. To the Major 



we appeared as Mercury, or in the r?lation of J'au', 
to Barnabap when Paul was “ the chief Epeaker 
Our time in the town w-as very brief, end our ro^^rct 
great, that — distaneos being coneiderable — wc were 
unable to visit the Ka''*)icben and Government 
offices generally, and pay our respects to he “ Rajah 
of the North ” whom we had met shortly before 
when in Colombo “ speeding the parting and welcom- 
ing the coming” Governor. Whatever may be ‘^aid r i 
backwardness in the Wanni — of the need of irriga- 
tion and other improvements in outlying districts 
of the province — so far as Jaffna and its province are 
concerned, one has only to look around {c/rcitynsp/c^) 
to see an all-sufficient lasting memorial to the 
administration of Messrs. Dyke and Twynam. It 
was considerably past 4 p.m. before wc started 
from Jaffna esplanade for Point Pedro - a distance 
of ~1 miles, and our Commander had only given us 
till G-30 to join the S. S. “Lady Gordon,” so that 
even with a relay of Mr. Strantenbergh’s ponies on 
the road, it was a question whether we should not 
miss our steamer. Moreover, almost the only 
engagement made before leaving Colombo was that 
we should visit our good friends, the Rev. J. and 
Mrs. Piokford, who had recently taken charge of 
the Church Mission in the North with headquarters 
at Nellore. Before, however, reaching that suburb 
of the capital we bad a message that enthusiastic 
Father Lytton of Railway fame was on the 
look-out for UB, and our coachman seemed to know 
all about it and what to do, for, without a 
word, he drove into the quadrangle of St. Patrick’s 
College where a juvenile brass band, in neat 
uniforms, were performing. This is the only band 
in Jaffna and entirely composed of young Tamil 
lads, some of whom at least belonged to families 
or “ oasteB,” who ooiisidered it greatly beneath 



them to touch wind (“ blowing”) instruments, but 
the “ Fathers ” remaining firm as to the foolishness 
ol such prejudices and determined to make no 
caste distinctions — even though Jsome mothers 
besought them with tears — the result is now a very 
cnmpoteiit, contented, indeed proud band of players. 
Most of the pupils were absent, but those who 
were hastily called together and made to stand in 
line by the Principal, Father Dunn (like Father 
Lytton, from the Emerald Isle), were sufficient to 
show the great importance of the institution. 

JLi/LlVAV A\\TJ^:yS/OX TO THE NORTH. 

The Chairman of the Railway Committee had 
much to say about the Great Northern lino, 
the conversion of Mr. Twynam to a belief in 
its necessity in connection with oooly immigration, 
its bearing on the future of the young Jaffoesc 
already overcrowded in their highly-cultivated 
peninsula, the comparative ease of construction 
along a level route between the eastern and western 
waterways, with an abundant supply of timber for 
sleepers and all other purposes alongside the line, 
and so on. Listening to the enthusiastic Irishman, 
and fully sharing his desire, to see the Northern 
Province linked on to the Railway system of the 
island, 1 could only hope that there was not before 
him and all of us any such prolonged period of dis- 
cussion and delays as has marked the Uva line, 
originally asked for in 1872 and realized probably 
in 1892 ! ^ The physical conditions are, however, 

* It is worth quoting here the first deliverance of 
the present writer on the project of a Jaffna Railway: 
it was penned with reference to a letter which Father 
Lytton addressed to the Observer on 28th Oct. 1885, 
on which we remarked editorially : — “Before Extension 
Northwards can be even mentioned to the Secretary of 
State, we shall have to oonviuoe him, by renewed re- 
venual and especially railway financial prosperity, that 
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my different— « line from Eurnnegala northwards 

being comparatively child's play in all bat length. 


the public creditor ia most fully provided for in the 
surplus profits of oar railways, harbour, andeven water- 
works. Nevertheless there is a great deal of prepara- 
tory work to be done both in Jaffua by an unofficial 
Oommittee of Enquiry and afterwards in Colombo by an 
official Commission (if snob be granted by Sir Arthur 
Gordon) before matters can be ripe for an app^^al to 
Downing Street. There are ooe ur two great advant- 
ages possessed by the promoters of Railway Extension 
towards Mannar and Jaffna over those appertaining to 
almost any other island pro]6ct. First, it may be called 
a proposal of Imperial — certainly of Indian as well as 
Colonial — importance and one which is therefore sure 
to attract readier attention from Governor, Secretary 
of State and, if necessary. Parliament. Next, it is 
largely, if not entirely, for the benefit of the people of 
the laud, of the Ceylonese — the Jaffna Tamils espeoiallj 
— although we can also show its advantages to the peo- 
ple of Southern India, and especially the immigrant 
coolies, and therefore, of their employers, the Ceylou 
planters. Thirvlly, the proposed railway wonld not only 
make the buried cities of Ceylon (about which so much 
interest is felt) readily accessible, but would certainly 
give an immense impetus to the development of the 
large districts in the North and East, to which the 
official mind and the spare cash in the Treasury in 
Ceylon have, for many years back, been so freely de- 
voted. It is quite possible that, if Governor Gordon 
comes back with power to carry the railway to Hapu- 
tale and to Beniota, and with liberty to borrow for 
Irrigation Works, and prepared to consider impartially 
the need of completing the Colombo Harbour by a Nor- 
thern Arm and Dock, he may refuse to touch railway 
Extension Northwards. If so, however, woosn only go 
on preparing the question for his successor. Taking 
Ceylon, as a whole, it is indeed only * 10 o’clock' in 
the history of the modern, material, intellectual, and 
moral development of the island, and we feel sure at 
this moment that it will not require half the time or 
persistency to ripen agitation for Railway Extension 
Northwards into action, that have had to be excited 
before the authorities practically abandoned the Rail- 
way cry adopted in Sir Hercules Robinson's time of 
* Nawalapitiya and Finality.' It is a healthy and 
encouraging sign to see the Tamil gentlemen of 
the North meeting to confer about a Railway to 
Jaffna, and no effort shall be wanting on onr part 
t<' supports judicious movement to secure this end. 
But let it be clearly understood, that at the outset 
there must be a good deal of careful, patient, self- 
denying labour in oolleotiog reliable information such 
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Aye, there ’b the rub— for the ** Bum tottle of the 
whole/* even though low per mile, mounte up Up 
B big Bum when applied to 100 or 150 miles. 
There is, no doubt, a strong ease to be made out 
of the Bettlement, colonization and development of 
now onooonpied oountry which would ensue, out of 
the latent reBOuroes of the North-Central Province, 
out of the forest wealth and oooly traffic ; but whether 
this will enable the Bailwaj OommiBsioners to re- 
commend the undertaking as a whole, remains to 
be seen. We sincerely hope they may be enabled 
to do BO, and strong points should be made 
of the Bupercession of long lines of roads, and 
of the saving to public officers of all grades in 
health, time and expense, through being enabled to 
travel from station to station by rail. Still it is 

as can be used in an appeal or Memorial * to Govern- 
ment. Festina lente must here again be the motto.” 
In June following, we revised the first Memorial for 
Mr. O. Strantanbergh, Secretary to the Ja£fna Com- 
mittee, and added the following two paragraphs — 
Your Memorialists need not refer to the great change 
wrought in the trade of Ceylon through the culti- 
vation of New Products- practically unknown in th« 
inland 10 to 15 3 ears ago. The land and climate 
of the district through which the proposed railway 
would pass may not be suitable for tea or cinchona ; 
but a good deal might be done, lu selected spots, 
with cocoa and cardamoms, aud still more gene- 
rally with tobacco, the pepper-viue, and several 
palms, more especially palmyra, apart from the 
extension of grain, fruit, and vegetable cultivation. 
“ Tba extraordinary development of th^ passenger 
traffic, above the estimates on the existing railway 
lines, is a strong encouragement to anticipate a large 
aud increasing support between the crowded Jaifua 
peninsula and the intermediate districts, as well as 
the populous Matalo aud Kurunegala divisions. From 
the ‘Ceylon Directory’ we find, that while the num- 
ber of passengers on the Colombo and Kandy line in 
1868 was 196,722, by 1876 it had increased to 879,308 ; 
while in 1684, on the upcountry and seaside lines, it 
was 2,111,334. Railway travelling, in fact, every year 
becomes increasingly popular with natives of Coy Ion, 
whether Sinhalese or Tamili, as well as with im- 
migrant coolies.” 
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possible that Sir Arthur Havelook and his advisers 
may shrink from taking up all at once a railway 
from Polgahawela to Jaijfna or Mannar, and may 
decide to work by instalments. In that event I 
trust the Government may see its way to make the 
first section extend, at least, from Polgahawela 
via Eurunegala to Dambulla (if not to Anuradha- 
pura). Dambulla at this moment may be said to 
oommand the lines of oommunioation between tbo 
Western, North-Western, Central and the North- 
Central, Eastern and Northern Provinces. The 
coach service between Dambulla and Irincomalee 
is doing so well that the route has become quite a 
favourite one for passengers bound to Batticaloa 
as well as to the naval station. With a train 
service direct from the capital to Dambulla the 
whole journey to Trincomalee could be done in 
about 24 hours — or leaving Colombo by the *2 p. m. 
train the passenger for the east coast should 
(exchanging rail for coach at Dambulla by 7 p. m.) 
be landed opposite the finest harl>our in the 
world (perhaps) by the same hour or say 8 
o’clock the following afternoon. What such an 
instalment would mean to the North-Central 
and even Northern districts need not be recapitulated. 
Of course, Jafina residents could only be satisfied 
with such a section on the clear understanding 
that it was a step — and a pretty big one—in the 
right direction for the Great Northern railway of 
Ceylon, and indeed it would be a pity to delay 
so desirable a work by making a division. There- 
fore, most cordially do we urge Father Lytton 
and his Jafina Committee to work their hardest 
for the line, — the whole line and nothing less,— and 
to this end let them inscribe on their banner tbe 
famous sentences of Macaulay as to the superior 
infi.uenoe of improvements in locomotion or in 
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abridging spaoe, over all other improvemeutB iq 
promoting civilization and the progiesB of the pov>ple 
concerned. 1 have not the passage by me to quote 
in exact terms. How great the change railways have 
brought about in the old country may be ja<<god from 
the fact related by Sir Walter Scott that in bis day 
the posts between London and Edinburgh were 
carried in a small msilcart and hj had seen the 
post come in with only one leitur addressed to 
the manager of the British Linen Banking Company t 

Though BO late for our engagement at Point Pedro 
we did not miss Nellore, I am glad to say ; the 
fine old church is situated in what m ly be considered 
the most pleasant suburb of Jaffna— distinguished 
by umbrageous trees and an abundance of vegetation. 
We were glad to find Mr. and Mrs. Pickford sn luily 
entered on their extensive and respoLsibie work— 
a work which, it is feared, caused the prematuro 
death of the Bev. E. M. Griilith through its pressure 
of manifold duiies. Mr. Pickford was enjoying 
better health than in Colombo, the overseeing and 
directing of Chunclikuli and Kopay as well as 
Nellore stations entailing a good deal of travelling. 
We visited the very interesting girls’ bearding 
school BO intimately connected with the earnest 
labours of Mrs. and Miss Griilith, and row 
under Mrs. Piokford’s care; and then Mr. Fxtk ford 
accompanied and helped us along our road as far 
as Kopay ohurob, the steeple of which in the 
great “cyclone” of December 1884, was blown 
down, falling into and exactly filling an adjacent 
well ! The station is a flourishing one and a 
training institution for teachers and catechists is 
located there. 

Continuing oor journey, we had now a wide 
4 
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Btraioh of agricultural country before as and plenty 
of leisure to observe various forms of agricultural 
labour among the moat induBtriouB people of the 
North. Working at their wells, raising water for 
irrigating their fields, was that which more parti 
oularly claimed attention. Well sweeps, such as 
may be seen in the gardens of some Tamils in 
Colombo, were universal ; and the walking up and 
down the long lever as the bucket rose and fell 
must be wearisome labour when continued for hours. 
Occasionally two men, or father and son, stood 
on the sweep, while a third attended to the bucket. 
The care taken of the watf>r and the “ neatness 
of the fields and little vegetable gardens were very 
striking. Here were half-a-dozen labourers busy 
digging — trenching in manure under the farmer’s 
direction, probably for a crop of tobacco. Here 
again a large herd of cattle, or of goats, or rather 
Jaffna sheep returning home from such pickings 
of pasture as could be found on roadsides or damp 
hollows, while the goats and sheep showed their 
agility, in this the dry season, in staudiog up to 
the lower branches of trees and making a meal of 
the leaves. Here again were boys watching for the 
ripe fruit of the palmyra to fall. Of course, it is 
wellknown that what the coconut is to the Sinhalese 
between Colombo and Galle, that and much more is 
the palmyra to the Tamils of the Jaffna peninsula. 
There is no need that I should dilate on this topic, 
for any reader specially interested can refer to the 
late Mr. Wm. Ferguson’s ** Monograph on the 
Palmyra ” (a new edition of which with illustra- 
tions was recently published) ; but I may quote one 
short passage, where he says: — *' It is not exactly 
the wholesomeDesB or the edible qualities of the 
palmyra tree that make it so important to the in- 
habitants of India, but simply the fact that thou- 
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mnds, perhaps millions, of the people oan procure 
the fruits from their own palmyra groves or pur- 
chase them at a low rate from their neighbours, 
whilst rice and other articles of food are frequently 
BO expensive as to be placed quite beyond their 
means. The palmyra tree is in this respect what 
the potato has so long been to the poor people of 
Ireland Another writer very briefly refers to the 
value of the palm to the people as follows : — 

Besides the many uses to which the tree and its 
products are applied, its supplies in toddy (ewoet 
and fermented) panattu (the preserved juice of the 
fruit) odials (the roots from th > nuts which are buried 
in pits after the juice has been squeezed out for 
panattu) and in jaggery a very con d ierable proportion 
of the food of the people, and the manufactures of 
mats, baskets, &c. from the leaves and st ilss gives 
employment to a large number of women and children 
of the poorer classes. 

It was refreshing to see so many topes ” and 
groves of palmyras all through one day’s travel 
— and also to note the grand umbrageous and 
stately tamarinds with thoir useful fruit, the rich 
foliage of numerous margosa trees as well aa 
flourishing mangoes, — for with the steady, conti- 
nuous export trade in palmyra timber, (rafters 
especially) one feared that the people were saori- 
flcing to present need, or greed, a future means 
of comfortable sustenance. Of course, it is im- 
possible to say from a mere casual visit whether 
planting (to make up for the cutting down) of 
palmyra palms is fully maintained; but the question 
is one which migfht well engage the attention of 
the officers of Government. Very probably it has 
done so ; and surely if the application of a little 
mild ** rajakariya " were excusable anywhere, it 
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would be in reference to compelling the people to 
plant for their own benefit or that of their children, 
to compensate fully for whot trees they out down. 
To show that there is some reason for these 
remarks, it may be mentioned that the export in 
1888 equalled 284,000 palmyra rafters valued at 
BOH, 000, and that this was only an average annual 
shipment from the Northern Province for recent years. 
This must mean a very large number of palmyra palms 
cut down, say, within the past ten years. It would 
be reassuring to b arn in Mr. Twynam’s next 
Administration Report that the area covered by 
palmyras in his province is fully maintained, or 
even extended.* Many years ago the late Dr. 
Kilner urged in the Observer that steps should be 
taken to p’ant the sides of the whole North Koad 
from Jaffna to Darabulla with nuts of the 
palmyra palm, certain to grow, he thought, if the 
planting was done with ordinary care. The 
result would be one continuous avenue of palmyras 
which more than anything else would lead to the 
settlement of Jaffna Tamils all along the lino 
lollowing thwir beloved f*almyra I This palm must 
certainly be much hardier and bettor able to 
stand drought than the coconut. Through the failure 
uf monsoon rains and a prolonged drought we 
heard of large numbers of coconut palms dying 
in the plantations near Pallai shortly before our 
visit ; but we heard of no palmyras suffering. It is 

* Mr. W. F. rookoned in 18o0 that l-14tb the area of 
Jaffna and thi' ielmidp (700 square miles in all) or 
f)0 square rnilesm 32,000 a(:r» s were covered with pal- 
myras at au average of 200 to the acre or a total 
of 6,400,000 trees. In 1884 Mr. Twynam returned 
the area planted with this pnlni to his province as 
38,117 acres giving a crop of 72 610,381 nuts. There 
were besides in that year, 390 aon s in the North-Wes- 
tern, 318 acres in the Eastern, 16 in the North- Central, 
11 It) the Central, 5 in the Southern, and 3 acres in the 
Western, Province of palmyras. 
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diffiouU to Bay which is the more graceful, the 
almost universally crooked or bending coco or the 
strictly upright palmyra; but I think Miss Jewsbury’d 
often quoted verse more applicable to the latter 
palm than the one ahe wrote of — 

Those coco trees not fair in woods 
But singly seen, and a«en af'T, — 

When sunset pours bis yelL w floods, — 

A column and ita crown a star ! 

I must not omit to note the fact that the expori 
of palmyra timber from J«£Fna is a trade 
of very long-standing ; for I find it mentioned that 
the practice of keeping large piles of palmyra 
limber (ready for shipment) along the eoast at 
Point Pedro, led the oflioers of the Bribn-ih 11 pet 
when it appeared in the neighbeurhood in to 
suppose that these piloB of timber were batter; os 
ready to give them a warm reception ! 

But we are now hastening on towards Pouil 
i‘odro ; we crossed a great estuary of the sea 
(vjirukaUj ?) by a grand viaduot, and the view over 
the expanse of low holds with the estuary running 
out to meet what seemed the ocean in tlie distam e, 
led our military companion to exclaim, “ the Mod- 
way!” and certainly the resemblance to that low- 
lying part of Kent was very strikingly seen as ihc- 
shados of evening were falling. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Point Pedro, the village cultiva- 
tion —horticulture and market gardening — has always 
been described as carried almost to perfection , 
every house or hut has its carefully tended garden, 
with fruit trees or beds of vegetables or both, each 
with ita well or wcl's and enclosed in a perfect 
fence. These fences, by the way, am^ng the Jaffna 
Hindus in the country as well as the towns, have 
one useful (?) purp.^se in keeping off tho effects of 
the “evil eye” in which they arr firm belie vlip ’ 
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Lf a man has a fiourisbing betel vine, or f no bed 
of vegetables, be attaches some importance to 
BbieUing it from the influence of the covetous oi 
eovious ! 

It was quite hour beyond the time appointed 
when we drove into Point Fedro» but instead of 
our being late, we soon found that the Lady 
UordoQ ” had not yet made its appearance I Tho 
sudden breeze and swell which sprung up r^Ler 
we landed at Eangesanturai had interrupted loading 
and landing at that open port, so that most of 
the day was wasted, and in place of 6 p.m. it 
was midnight before her ladyship appeared. This 
gave us the opportunity to learn a little more 
about Point Pedro especially through the aid of 
the intelligent medical oflScer, Dr. Levi Strong, 
V 'lose good lady besides being a devoted Christian 
worker, has shown a special example to her Tamil 
sisters by studying medicine and developing such 
an aptitude for business that Mrs. Strong was likely 
to be nominated the local agent for the steamer, 
an office she, (having no family cares) is, we are 
convinced, well qualified to fill. Mr. Bigg, the 
head of the Wesleyan Mission, and who now resides 
at Point Pedro, was absent at Trinoomalee, but 
Mrs. Bidsdale, who had lately arrived to take 
charge of the large girls’ boarding establishment, 
was at her post, — rather a change for her (the 
only European lady at this ultima thule of Ceylon) 
from her home in the centre of England, where 
in bygone days she had the hononr of being 
a personal friend of the well-known *' Sister Dora ” 
and a sympathizer in all her good work. Point 
Pedro is a little town of 10,000 people, and, as we 
have said, the northernmost point of Ceylon— the 
native name originally being Paruttitturai or ’‘cotton 
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harbcMir ” through cotton having formerly been 
freely neighbourhood — but the Portu- 

gueee changed this to *' Ponta das Pedras ” or 
‘^rocky point." Dr. Strong has been using his influence 
to induce the people to try again the cultivation 
of cotton — with seed supplied by Messrs. Darley, 
Butler & Co., and with the promise of sucoess. 
It is curious to read of H. M. 52nd Begiment invading 
and occupying Point Pedro Fort " from Negapatam 
and thence marching to Jafloa. But if one entered 
on the early or even modern history of the 
peninsula and the prolonged flghting of which it 
was the centre, our letter would dcvelope into a 
volume. How strange to read even as tradition that 
the King of Jaffna some 600 years ago organized 
a fleet in which an army was carried to flght against 
the troubl^Bome Moormen and their forts at Chilaw, 
Negombo, and Colombo I Of the great oo'asting trade 
to and from Jaffna in the past muoh could be 
said , also of local industries, in boat and ship 
building, spinning and weaving cotton, working in 
metals, especially as jewellers, The “ King of 
Cotta" in 1410 is said to have loaded a ship at Colombo 
with goods to despatch to his son, the King ” 
or Prince " of Jaffnapatam. The prosperity of the 
little peninsula was, however, we may be sure, never 
greater than at present. The growth and export 
of tobsooo, a really important industry, of sheep, 
cattle, and of palmyra timber, enables the 

people to buy grain (and all other neceBBaries) to 
supplement their local production ; there is a con- 
siderable trade in ohank shells — we found the shore 
in front of the Gastom house at Jaffna strewed with 
bags or piles of them ready for shipment to Southern 
India. An average of some 50 to 60 elephants are 
shipped yearly from the Northern Province (paying 
B1,000 a head each as royalty to Government) ; but 
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we found afterwards when at Battioaloa that perhaps 
half of this number are from other thf>n the Northern 
Province t At any rate the Governmont Ai^ent of 
the Eastern Province gave passes for 21 elephants 
caught in his territory which were to bo travelled 
overland to the North for shipment. The resulting 
export revenue should, therefore, be divided. 

Before leaving the North, it may be well to 
afford some idea of the latest Administration Reports 
(for 18^9) by the Government Agent and his asssis 
tants, as these have not yet been reviewed in your 
columns. Mr. Twyncm doseribes the psst year as 
one of some trial to the people owing to the 
abnormal weather and the failure of the usual north- 
east monsoon rainfall. This led to a decrease in 
th^ revenue, but this deficiency was only B70,559 
in the ordinary oolleotionB which aggregate about 
Ro50,000 to R716,000 for the Northern Province, 
although in 1888 a Pearl Fibhery added B802,228, 
and a sale of Delft horses li2,030 to the account. 
One ooDsiderablo item in the revenue collection is 
“ Firewood, ’’ and under the auspices of the Forest 
Department the formation of depots for the supply 
cf timber and firewood at all the provincial towns 
likely to lead to considerable and growing re- 
oeipts. — While we congratulate ourselves in Ceylon 
on our freedom from cyclones or voloanio distur- 
bances, it is well-known that the efieots of cyclones 
in the Bay of Bengal are not unfrequently felt in 
Palk’s Bay, while oocasionally the storm touches 
and devastates the adjacent coast and peninsula of 
Jaffnapatam, very rarely reaching farther south. 
Captain James Rtewart, so long Master Attendant 
at Colombo, in his “ Notes on Ceylon,” discussing 
Colombo roadstead at a time when he was urging 
the calling of mail steamers there in preference to 
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Tri Doom alee, Wrote : — 

Heavy gales of wind do not prevail bo near to 
the equator as the soutb-weBtern coast of Ceylon ie 
situated. 

‘ ‘ The circular storms of the Bay of Bengal have 
sometimes extended to the Northern Province ; but 
HO far Boulh as Colombo, they have not been felt 
oftener than about onoe in 17 years, and then they 
were not safficiently strong to endanger ships properly 
equipped with anohora and oabiea,” 

Again, in a later paper he wrote : — 

‘'It is true that at intervals of from 14 to 17 years, 
the Southern margin of the oy clones, which are felt 
to theBay of Bengal, and sometimeB at Jaffnapatam 
in the early part of the North-east monsoon, have 
been felt for a few hours at Colombo, to the injury 
of unprepared shipping ; but those well *found with 
ground taokliug — that ground tackling kept in good 
order and timely availed of — have nothing to fear when 
at anchor in Colombo roads 

Old colonists are aware bow true these remarks are 
as regards the exemption of the south-western portion 
of the island ; but unfortunately within the past few 
years, the North hashed repeated adverse experionoe, 
while Captain Whitley has had on several oocasions 
to oongratulste himself on the good sea qualities 
of his steamer in enoountering the tail-end of 
cyolones after passing Paumben : the latest encounter 
of the kind seems to have been when carrying the 
Railway Commissioneers the other day. Meantime, 
here is Mr. Twynam's aocouut of the cyclone which 
struck his province in December last : — 

“ On Deoembor 23rd a telegram was received to the 
effect that a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal was ad- 
vancing towards the south. 1 was travelling at the 
time in the Wauni, and the tail of the cyclone 
seemed to strike Oeylon between Karaohohi and 
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Ifftillaitlivn* Ooming aoroBS froktt the oew rOad be« 
twaan Pathnkkadijiruppii and the eea ooast at Nalla- 
tannilodavai, three milea south of Ohandikkalanij 
we felt the full forse of the gale from the north- 
west with heavy rain, which knocked ap the ooolies 
very oonsiderably. The sea was rolling in heavy 
rollers on the beach. The gale subsided during the 
night, and the wind gradually went round to north •• 
east. I was surprised to find, when reaching Mat- 
talan, that there had been very little rain there, and 
to receive reports from Jaffna that there had been 
very little indeed there, at though the wind had been 
strong from the north-west. I was in hopes, when 
1 looked in the direction to Jaffna from Nallatanni- 
toduvai, that they were getting rain enough to save 
the paddy crops, which were then withering from 
want of rain. 

When 1 reached Olnmadn, near the Central road, 
on my way back to Jaffna, I heard from the head- 
men that the gale had passed over the Punakari 
division and the Tunukkai and Pansnkamam pattns, 
and that the rain had saved the paddy crops of 
Puuakarai and of the two pattus. 1 found that 
there had been heavy rain in the Karaohchi, close to 
the road between Iranaimadu and Klepbant Pass, but 
very little in Imnaimadn. West of Elephant Pass 
there had been soaroely any ram. 

** It was onrions to see how very partial the fall of 
rain had been over the whole Province daring the 
last three mouths of the year — the rainy months.’* 
In the Mantottai North pattn of the Mannar district 
there had been good rain in some villages, very little 
in others ; in the Nanaddan west there bad been 
heavy rain ; in Mnaali north good rain ; in Musali 
south and south of the Moderagam river soaroely 
any. The tanks round Yavuniya-Vilankalam were 
almost dry, whilst farther north there had been good 
tain in OQV)her, u nlBO vn the ^e%t,iu 
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and Metkomalai. In the Mullaitlivn diotriot there 
had been a general failure of rain. In Jaffna, aa 1 
have remarked, there waa good rain in some plaeea 
and Boaroely any in other a.” 

The oyolonio yiaitation in 1884 coat the Government 
B1 10,000 in making good the damage apart from 
the prison laboor. The Government Agent was 
able to report well of the tobacco crop last year, 
aliO of the palmyra fruit crop, while the paddy 
outtorn was estimated as follows for the 
different divisions:— 


Jaffna... .^iKX),000 bushels 

Mannar 270,000 „ 


MnllaittiTa 85.000 

Yavnniya Vilanknlam 105, OUO „ 

1,360,000 „ 

To whioh have to be added 30,000 bushels 
verakn (a poor crop) and 275,000 bushels other 
dry grains ; but the people imported to supplement 
this (in exchange for their tobacco, palmyra tim- 
ber, dto.) over a million bushels paddy, rice and 
other grain coastwise, from Battioaloa and from India, 
apart from what may have been carted of paddy 
from Anuradhapara. In addition the coconut trees 
bore well ; the supply of Osh for local consumption 
was abundant (including a large number of turtle), 
a good many cattle were slaughtered in Jaffna town, 
and no doubt many sheep and poultry. It may be 
fairly inferred, therefore, that the people of the North 
know how to take care of themselves in their 
food supply. They could, no doubt, grow all the 
grain required, did not tobacco pay them so much 
better, but the labour involved is very oonsiderable. 
Three -fourths of the crop are shipped beyond sea 
to India, and only one-fourth is sent ''ooaatwiBe'* 
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to Colombo, &o. The figaree for total export are 
as followB : — 

owt. valae 

1888 75,847 Rl, 877, 961 

1889 71,251 Rl, 581, 458 

There are those who challenge us to say why 
this industry should remain untaxed, while grain 
has its speoial burden. The answer, of coutbe, 
is that the cultivators of tobacco as of any 
other product in the island must pay their 
equal share of the grain duties according to 
consumption, and secondly that should tobacco 
culture spread and receive attention from Europea ns 
after a permanent fashion, it will no doubt become 
an object of special ** excise attention. But to 
weigh such an industry in its infancy would be 
very shortsighted — Every year sees a certain 
number of bears and cheetahs killed in the Northern 
Province, the number in 1689 being 41 of the 
former and 23 of the latter. The export of elephants 
was 45 valued at R45,000, one- tenth of which 
was paid as royalty. I see that the Government 
Agent fully acknowledges where the elephants were 
caught — 

" The elephants were captured in the Mannar district 
of the Northern Province, Trincomalee and Batticaloa 
districts of the Eastern Province, BaduMa distriotof 
the Province of Uva, and Puttalam district of the 
North-Western Province, and brought to Mannar for 
exportation.” 

There is a considerable foreign trade in cattle, 
Cheep and goats, but the import of the first (3,796 
in 1889) is nearly balanced by the export (2,445 
head) , while against 13,764 sheep and goats intro- 
duced, there were only 6 sent away. Roads, bridges, 
oauaeways and reclamation works have hitherto — 
rather than irrigation Bchemes — claimed chief atten 



tioD in the Northern Provinoe ; and although an 
immense deal has been done, yet that there is 
room for heavy expenditure etill may be judged 
from the fact that Mr. Twynam sketches out how 
a total of nearly 11300,000 can be spent on roads, 
besiilf^s H200,000 in replacing dangerous wooden, by 
iron, bridge^ I How much of this might be saved 
if Bailway Extension were promptly carried out, 
it must be interrsting to know. There is, however, 
no lack of irrigation works proposed, the whole 
involving over two millions of rupees including 
Mr. Parker’s “ Giant Tank ” Fcheme and the 
“Kar;Kiichi” sohtirae - K *ri.L‘lj(jhi or Karttiihy beiiu' 

/. r'l .'ivi/ii/n of iho Wanii; sou:H i.t tt.e peos-j-ila 
— each of which may cOat a million ol rupyeCu jMr , 
J’w>nuai a.aie the following um..rks on thcAC 
Bcni'" ' JM IdHb- — 

i lij Kc.i-Huhchi sthuio© ba'i been fallj'^ reported 
aud estimated for by Mr. , TL^ (ir'cove’"’ of a 

dam .doce across the Nettahoii u, whic’' I heiit vc t j b ' a 
pi.rt of the .incient echc njit' fo- inigHtuig tiu' Karaobebi, 
aft^r its in^p- ‘tioit ^ s l\lr. Parker, lead to a modi- 
fioatioij of hiH ^•cheme, and tlius acimiit of his reduciug 
the cost, whijh is the chuf ohiootioii to hia scheme 
being carried out. Tneo, is better materii*! available 
for the ooustnictiun of a U/Uii near the site of the old 
than ib to be fouud near the bite of tbt> proposed dam 

The restoration of Gi^tiPs tank, or at least of the 
channels by which it was iutmded to bring ibe waters 
of the Aruvi-aru into the Giarjps tank, is a work that 
should in any case, I believe, be taken up if the 
Paumben channel scheme is carried cut. 

“ The cod of the district of Mannar is good. It is well 
kuited for paddy, palmirabs, coconuts, fruit trees, dry 
gr'iin, tobacco, and vegetables. All that is required la 
a regular supply of v^ater for irrigation during the 
south-west monsoon months, and ocoasionaliy durm 
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the north>eMt monedon moDlhe when the lelne ieil. 
There are in the district eztensiTe grazing grounds for 
cattle, goats, and sheep. If the Faumben channel 
scheme be carried out a market will no doubt be opened 
for the sale of produce of all sorts from the Mannar 
district, wbioh could be carried across to Paumben in 
small native craft at comparatively small cost and in a 
few hours, all the year round.” 

But,' although the Paumben Channel Bobeme is not 
likely to be realized, the tank restoration should 
not be lost sight of— only should net the Bailway 
come first ? Mr, Twynam is very disoriminat- 
ing in his judgment of irrigation proposals for 
the outlying districts, condemning some freely, 
while approving others. He reports favourably 
of the improved health and progress of the 
people in the Wanni districts, and that the 
terrible parangi disease is gradually disappear- 
ing. He adds that the cultivation of tobacco has 
very much increased in the Wanni and Mannar 
districts during the past few years. 

Of the Vavuniya Yilankulam and MuUaittivu 
district, Mr. J. P. Lewis gives interesting reports, 
and he strongly and rightly urges that easier 
terms for the acquisition of Crown land in his 
remote part of the country should be given to 
cultivators willing to settle. Barely free grants ” 
at any rate for a term of years on condition of 
cultivation might be made, and Mr. Lewis thinks 
cotton well suited as regards elimate and soil. 
He alludes to the frequent mutilation of cultiva- 
tors by "bears as a reason for increasing the 
rewards offered for the destruction of the latter. 
He thinks the cultivation of coconuts, areoas and 
palmyras might be much extended by the villagers 
if they chose ; but then here is a striking para- 
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graph throwing a flood of light on the condition 
of the people ander the head of legislation 
required": — 

The great curse of this and the Mullaittivu district 
is the particular system of usury that prevails in 
them. The interest on paddy is generally 80 per cent 
per annum. People borrow money agreeing to supply 
paddy for it, and when they fail to supply the paddy 
are sued for its value, and have to pay 50 percent 
over the amount borrowed, or even more. For instance, 
A lends B.10 to B in January on B’s undertaking to 
supply 12^ busbela of paddy the following June. B 
is in default, and A sues him for the value of the 
paddy at the market price of R1‘50 a bushel, and 
thus recovers within eight or nine months R18'75. 
Where, as is often the case, there is an agreement 
that a penalty should be pnid, the hi^h interest 
recovered is still further augmented. Transactions of 
this kind are not exceptional — they are of frequent 
occurrence. Moorish traders and money-lenders absorb 
all the earnings of the people in this manner. (Jon- 
sideriug that the Wanni people can really not be 
trusted to look after their own ioterests, it is a question 
whether the aid of the law should be given to enforce 
such agreements, or whether more than the legal 
rate ” of interest should be recovr rable on such trans- 
actions, though perhaps it may be quixotic to suggest 
that it should not." 

Again, would not Railway FxtenBion (and the 
consequent opening ap of the country) go far 
to change all that ? It is not pleasant to read 
the closing sentence of the Mullaittivu report : — 

“ Subject to cycles of improvement and decline — of 
favours ble Feasons and drought — at the end of a half- 
century the district seems to be very much what it 
w£ fl at the beginiing, “ remote, unfnenihd, melarichoiv, 
i iw.’’ 
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On the Mnnnar division Mr. M. 8. Orawford 
furnishes a brief report, in which he makes out 
a strong case for irrigation works, and be gives 
a goodly list of the same requiring attention. 
Experiments in artesian borings are to be made 
at Mannar. Tobacco is extenrively grown in two 
pattuB, the price ranging from 1:10 to B15 per 
1,000 leaves, and we have the following further in- 
teresting information ; — 

‘‘ A large number of perbons in Mannar island subsist 
mainly on the various products of the palmyrah p'llm, 
whicli are also exported in considerable quantitien. 
Coconuts have been extensivi.ly planted of lat* years 
in the island and at a few piares on the mainland, 
and appear to do well 

One fact brought cut by Mr. Twynam in reference 
to the whole of the Northern Province deserves 
special attention, and that is the comparative free- 
dom from serious crime ; one brutal murder, two 
oases of infanticide and five of manslaughter com- 
prise the whole record for 330,000 people. Compare 
this with the Sinhalese (and Buddhist) districts, 
and how great the contrast! And may not the 
difference in a large measure be attributed to the 
fact that the Tamil, unlike the Sinhalese, does 
not carry an open knife habitually in his waist- 

cloth ? If so, surely the sooner steps are taken to 

put down the latter practice the better. 

The only industry engaging European attention 
in the North — save in so far as the bankers look 
after and encourage tobacco — is that of 

coconut cultivation in the Pallai district. But 
there has been no encouragement apparently — 
even if there were suitable land available— to 
add to the plantations established some 40 


* See Appendix, IV. 
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years ago, the original owners of which have 
nearly all parted with their properties, makiur, 
it is feart^d, far more of loss than profit. In 
1856 Sir Henry Ward spoke of 10,000 acres having 
buen planted with the coconut palm in the 
southern division of the peninsula at an expen- 
diture of £200,000 of European capital, and gave 
this as a reason for road extension thither at a 
time that Mr. Dyke was rather a drag on that 
particular project. The names of Davidson, Blun- 
dell, Gordon, Dunlop, Young were familiar in 
those days : to them succeeded two practical 
planters prominent over their fellows in Messrs. 
David Todd andJ. G. Geddes ; and while these, alas, 
have also passed away, it is satisfactory to find 
their sons as sucoessora actively engaged on the 
coconut plantations in the present day,* as also 
Mr. W. M. S- Twynam, Mossrs, Patterson and others. 
As already intimated, the past season has been a 
most trying one in prolonged drought, and many 
coconut palms even on well-oared -for plantations 
have perished ; but with refreshing rains once 
more, and encouraging prices for copra and oil, a 
new face may be put on the industry, and steady 
labour and good management on the part of the 
sucoessora of the good and true men gone before, 
meet with their due reward. But here we are at 
Point Pedro waiting for the ** Lady Gordon ” : 1 
am reminded, after a practical fashion, of the 
want of telegraphic communication, shortly to be 
supplied, I trust, for surely all steamer calling 
ports and magistracies should be united by wire 
with head-quarters and the expense of connecting 
Point Pedro, Valuvettitturai and Eangesanturai with 
Jafina by telegraph must be slight. Point Pedro 
has a local trade now very different from that which 
marked the year when Capt. Done an made his first 
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voyage round the island in the S. S. Pearl.’* He 
landed at Point Pedro to see his agent, then one 
of the worthy,, coconut planters named in our first 
batch, who, taking him into his office, pointed out a 

Government order for the payment to J — G 

Esq. of the sum of sevenpence-halfpmny sterling, 
flamed and hung above his desk. *' That," he 
said impressively, “was my commission laeiyear 
as agent for your steamer'* I Not muoh to get 
fat on there ; but the agent as well as the worthy 
commander enjoyed the little joke. Let us 
hope that Mrs. Levi Strong and her nephew will 
be enabled to make so much buBiness for the 
‘‘ Lady Gordon" as to ensure a very different result. 
About midnight our commander turned up, with 
ample explanations of the delay at Eangesanturai, 
and our party, bidding goodbye to kind friends, 
were only thankful to be able to get off in a oom> 
paratively smooth sea, after learning how different 
was the experience when the Lieut. -Governor and 
suite made the same trip and the rough sea pat 
out the fire of the steam launch and left them helpless 
for a time facing a very exposed coast. Fortu- 
nately, fires were relit, steam renewed and the 
steamer made in safety. In our oaee we wore all glad 
to retire after our extremely interesting but hard 
day’s work — travelling and sight-seeing in the Jaffna 

districts —not the least pleased being Major with 

what was to him a specially novel and pleasant 
experience. 

FROM POINT PEDRO TO TRINCOMALEE, 

Before leaving' the neighbourhood of Bameswaram 
and the ** Snake Channel," it may be well to refer 
to the decision arrived at by sagacious Capt. James 
Steuart, after examining and surveying — in suoces- 



Bion to the lameated Gapt. DawBon, b.b., — for a 
ship ohaoDel whioh it was proposed to open 
alongside of or through Mannar, some sixty years 
ago. 1 suppose that Capt. Steuart would still offer 
the same objections to a cutting through Rama- 
Bvaram island. He wrote : — 

‘‘ In the early part of 1829 Sir Edward Bamea 
directed Captain Dawson, the Gommanding Officer of 
the Royal Engineers, and the Master Attendant of 
Colombo, to inspect the several aconrs or channels, 
in the ridge called Adam’s Bridge, whioh obstraots 
ike passage of large vessels between the Gulf of 
Mannar and the Bay of Bengal ; particularly to report 
on the channels within Manaar and that at Panmben ; 
and to suggest the best means of affecting a navig- 
able means of commanioation between the two seas. 
In the course of this servioe, from ezposhrc to the 
sun, and the noxious exhalations from the stagnant 
waters in the old stopped-up channels at Manaar, 
Captain Dawson oontraoted a disease whioh deprived 
the service of a most excellent officer, to whose 
memory a monument is erected on Kaduganuawa Pass. 
In oonsequenoe of the decease of this distinguished 
Royal Engineer, the drawing up of the report on 
the survey of Manaar devolved on the Master Atten- 
dant, who, being aware of the impossibility of keep- 
ing the mouths of rivers or channels on sandy, 
lidelesB Bea'ooasts sufficiently open for the navigation 
of shipping, was clearly of opinion that the only 
ehanuel capable of improvement was that at Paumben 
on account of the comparative shelter it received 
from the adjacent isles; but that it would not be 
practicable even to improve that ohannel further 
than to deepen it suffioiently to admit of the safe 
passage of such vessels as were used in the coasting 
trade of Ceylon and the Presidency of Madras.” 

And later on, more particularly with reference 
to a cuLtiug through Mauuar island, it was statad : — 
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“ Daring the admiriistration of Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton, an ABBiatant Oivil Engir^eer proposed to 
cavate a navigable ohanoel for shipping through the 
island of Manaar, at the cost of £20,000 ; the 
scheme bad been snbmitted by the local Government 
to the Secretary of State, and thence through the 
Admiralty to its Hydrographer. This offioer, whose 
dnty embraces that of collecting marine surveys, 
recommended that, before so large a snm as £20,000 
should be granted for a purpose so uncertain in its 
results, a preliminary survey should be made of the 
coast of Mannar, and of the approaches to the pro- 
posed channel. Accordingly, the Erist India Com- 
pany was requested to direct the surveying branch 
of its navy to perform the work thus recommended, 
and in September 1837 a surveying schooner arrived 
from the Ohagoa Archipelago, and oommenoed the 
survey. * * * 

“ At the time the extraordinary proposition to out a 
navigable obannel for abippiug through the island of 
Bfanaar was submitted to the Government of Ceylon* 
it had ia its poBsession, including the original survey 
by the Dutch, not less than three sarveys of Mau- 
aar ; and that made in 1829, by the Commanding 
Officer of the Boyal Engineers and Master Attendant 
was Booompanied by the opinion of the latter officer 
that it is not practicable to keep channels navigable 
for shipping through sandy barriers exposed to the 
action of the waves on tideless sea-coasts/’ 

At the lame time the old Master Attendant was 
not infallible, for it seems he would have pro- 
nounced against a breakwater at Colombo, to judge 
by the illustration be afforded in a farther passage 
on the above subject : — 

** It is said that aa engineers have succeeded in 
their improvements on the tideless shures of the 
Mediterranean, there can be no reason why they 
should fail on the tideless coast of Ceylon ; but the 



two places are not similar. In still water, or in the 
ftbaeooe ot shifting; sand, science and art may sno" 
ceed, and even on sandy shores, the natural work' 
ing; of the elements may to Kome extent be as- 
sisted ; hut it is different with artificial stone-works 
on a tideless sea-coaht, where the waves are con- 
tinually Kreakir^ on sandy beaches which extend, 
and recede according to the prevailing wind or 
monsoon. 

“ 111 such places the erection of stone piers or break- 
waters ia likely to do more harm thau good. At 
any rate such expensive works shonld not be com- 
menced by any engineer who has not passed several 
monsoons in watching their effect and that of the 
action of the waves on the shifting sands on which 
they break. 

** In 1824 a stone pier was extended from the Oolombo 
Onatom-houee to facilitate the landing and shipping 
of merobaadiae. As thia work extended, so divi the 
sandy shore of the oove within it, antil the place 
where the cargo boata used to be moored became dry 
sand, and a temporary wooden jetty had to be ex- 
tended into the sea. On the said pier being removed 
the sea gradually resumed its former boundary, 
and restored ‘ the cove which affords shelter to the 
cargo boats.’* 

The very fact, however, of so mnoh suooeas in the 
grand artificial harbour at Colombo, diminiBhes the 
necessity for spending money in canal or break- 
water at the North of the island, the Paumben Chan- 
nel Buifioing for all that is needful. 

Leaving Point Pedro in the early hours, 
the ** Lady Gordon ” speedily ran down the 
North-East coast, and in the forenoon we were 
off Mullaittivu, and looking at the spot where 
the P. & O. S. S. “ Indus ” came to grief 
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in November 1685, her maete, if not yards, beinf; still 
visible. Tbenoe the glimpses of the coast were 
few and far between till we arrived at the neigh- 
bourhood of Trincomalee. I suppose the North - 
Bast shore between these two stations is at present 
about the most man- if not God-forsaken portion 
of the island, and yet it is not without attraotions 
and resources if only there were readier means of 
communication and population sufficient and saffi- 
oiently energetic, to take advantage of what is avail- 
able. It is a most striking fact that some of these 
advantages, which fail to attract the attention of 
the Tamils of the North and East, are sufficient 
to draw away from our distant South-Western and 
Southern coasts, a people usually considered so 
much less enterprising than tbe Tamils, namely 
the Sinhalese 1 What have our friends who are 
inclined to speak of the Tamils as '*the Scotch- 
men of tbe East to say to the fact that all the 
most important fishing along the East coast — the 
deep sea fisheries entirely — are in the hands of 
Sinhalese ? 

I first fully realized this strange oircumstanoe at 
Battioaloa where 1 was assured that the Tamil 
fishermen never ventured outside their extensive 
lagoon ('* muddy lake ") after fish, and tbe sea- 
fishing was solely in the hands of Sinhalese from 
the Southern Province, who had even formed settle- 
ments at certain points on the coast in pursuit of 
this industry. Still more striking is it to find the 
Negombo (Sinhalese) fishermen coming round as 
far as Mullaittivu, for here are two paragraphs 
from the Diary of Mr. J. P. Lewis, attached to 
hit Administration Beport for last year:— 

There are three sets of Sinblcse fishermen between 
ChuDdikulam and Nallatannitodavai encamped on tbe 
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Be«-Bhore, each ueing a large Indian “ vallam with 
ontriggerB instead of the usual Sinhalese boat (orawa 
or kalla.) ABked the reason of their not using the 
latter, they said the boats would get broken io 
landing. 

It is enterprising of the Negombo fishermen to 
oome to this eoast to fish, while the natives of the 
place make no attempt at it. Of this the absence of 
boats along this oosst is a melancholy sign. These 
fishermen also sell rice, Ac., to the natives, and at 
Salai and other places on the coast they have bought 
land and made coconut plantations, some of which are 
flourishing. They do not remain here, however, 
during th3 winter months.” 

It would be a striking reversal of ezpeotationa if 
the opening-up of the North and East by Railway 
communication should lead to an extension of ^]inha- 
leae, rather than of Tamil, settlement. There is, how- 
ever, plenty of scope for both in the widely unooou- 
pied districts and coasts of the North and East. 
Seen from a steamer’s deck there is certainly noth- 
ing attractive in the appearance of the Eastern 
part of Ceylon. Even when the hills of the interior 
become visible, they are dwarfed by distance, while the 
eoast lies low covered generally with ohena or scrub. 

TRINCOMALEE. 

The first sight, too, of Trinoomalee is disappointing. 
Notwithstanding that Fort Frederick stands boldly 
up like au eyrie or watch-tower over the entrance to 
a mysterious country, there is nothing to arrest 
attention in the soft-looking laterite rooks ur broken 
hillsides, and certainly no promise from the outside 
of what awaits the voyager seeking the harbour 
within. Ton have a feeling that there'is deep enclosed 
water beyond this fortified hUl which like a sentinel 
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doth stand to gaard what may be an enchanted land; 
but, as in the case of the approach to Sydney, New 
South Wales, or San Franoisoo from the Pacific, 
there is little indication of the grandeur and 
beauty “ within the gates. ” Sunset poured 
its yellow flood on Fort Frederick as the signal 
flags for the “ Lady Gordon " were hoisted and 
left flying ; but ere we had passed the entrance 
leaving Foul Point lighthouse in its solitar;;^ 
state, far to the south, sunshine was exchanged 
for the unu-ual sight over Trincomalee in 
Auguat of a euooesBion of dark clouds breaking 
into most welcome showers. The good fortune 
which attended us at Jaffna was uontmued, but 
on this oooasion our party gave the credit ol 
bringing rain lo the dry Bast to Bishop Melizan, 
who was on his first ofdoial visit to bis flock in 
the Trincomalee and Battioaloa districts, and 
who with the intelligent chief Mudaliyar of the 
Eastern Province formed exceedingly pleasant 
crnivpagnons de voyage from Jaffna to our mutuai 
destination, Batticaloa, making up for the lof^s of 
the Major at Trincomalee. Meantime the '' Lady 
Gordon" is rapidly running into harbour, and the 
passengers on deck have more than enough to absorb 
them ; for each fresh turn — indeed every few yards 
onwards reveal fresh beauties and a now surprise. 
We And words vain to describe bow the disappoint- 
ment of the previous half-hour is turned into the 
fullest gratification. The grand Australian and 
California n harbours as well as that of New York 
have all the effect of magnificent cities to back 
them. The Derwent at Hobart and the Bay of 
Naples are very fine in their way, but I can only 
think, for comparison, of Nagasaki, the first port in 
Japan which ;|foa approach as if you sailed op to 
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Kandy by the Peradeniya strath. Bat for varied 
and extensive natural beauty, Trinoomalee will 
ever stand first in my estimation. Well does 
Tennent speak of ** The magnificent basin of 
Trinoomalee which, in extent, security and beauty 
is unsurpassed by any haven in the world.” On 
rounding Fort Frederick and standing well in for 
the harbour, Kottijar with its populous and in- 
dustr ions Tamil village comes into view across a 
wide expanse of water, fully exposed, however, to 
the north-east monsoon. Visions of Bobert Knox 
and his father and their melancholy experience of 
over 200 years ago are recalled. But our little steamer 
is following a winding course rounding points and 
threading between islands all more or less clad in 
tropical verdure to the water’s edge, until we find 
ourselves, as the afternoon closes in, in a splendid 
basin of water, not simply shut off from the 
currents and storms of the ocean, but doubly 
landlocked, the entrance from the sea being 
completely hidden from sight and only islands 
and bays and jetties being visible. Meantime, the 
sight of Fort Ostenburg, the Naval Yard and Ad- 
miralty House and grounds, all in succesBion, and 
bounded by deep water to the very shore, reminds 
us — even without the presence of a single man-of- 
war — that we are in the great Naval station of the 
East, the headquarters of the Indian Fleet which 
watches our British interests from Calcutta to 
Capetown and from Singapore to Aden and Zanzi- 
bar. What was wanting to complete the scene ? 
Even amidst so much natural beauty and with so 
many vantage points within ken, bow oould 
we help missing the villas, the embowered bun- 
galows and gardens running down to the boat- 
houses at he water’s edge, which would have 
marked each hillside and island, and would have 
G 
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formed a fitting frame or fringe all round this 
romantic but admirable sheet of water, had it 
only been ordained that Trinoomalee should become 
the oommeroial iind politioal capital of Gey Ion I 
We cannot think of the place henceforward with- 
out a feeling of regret that one or other of the 
many projects of 40 and 50 years ago for running 
a railway inland from Trinoomalee (along the bunds 
of ruined tanks as Mr. Wm. Morris in his pamphlet 
to Lord Torrington had it) did not take effect. 
1 am well acquainted with the many objections 
to a transfer of trade and Government, in respect 
of lack of population, trying climate, &c.— (poor 
coffee having so fallen, the obstacle about a dry- 
ing season and abundant store hands disappears 1) 
—but even if simultaneously the railway had been 
extended to Colombo, the grand Eastern port would 
certainly have divided the foreign trade arising 
from the planting enterprise, while a grand break- 
water at ColomHo would soareely have been 
proposed much less carried out. Indeed, it is 
interesting to recall the fact that about the year 
1853, the P. & O. Company directors seriously i enter- 
tained the thought of transferring their Ceylon 
agency to Trinoomalee and allowing the Colonial 
Government to carry their mails (and the passengersy 
as best they could across the island. It was then 
that the project of a railway found most favour,, 
and as usual Capt. James isteuart was well to the 
front. He strongly favoured a railway between 
Colombo and Trinoomalee (rather than between 
Colombo and Kandy) for politioal as well as general 
reasons ; but he as stoutly opposed the idea that 
Trinoomalee could supersede Colombo as the oom- 
meroial capital. Here is what the veteran wrote 
in opposition to the proposal laid by the F. dc O. 



Company before the Lords of the Admiralty 

**It woald, however, be as well to remiod those 
persons who desire that Trincomalee shonld become the 
coaling station of the want of anchorage ground off 
the entrance and within the great bay of that port; 
also of the strong southerly current which sets past it 
in the monsoon — all of which are grave obiections 

to that harbour as a resort for colliers and other 
B ailing vessels ; and farther that commercial men 
should bear in mind that the wet season on the east 
coast of Ceylon is at that period of the year when dry 
weather is required for preparing the coffee for ship- 
ment, as it is DOW prepared and shipped in Crlombo. 

** It further appears that the Governor is unwilling 
to advocate a single line of railway to Trincomalee, as 
suggested in my report to the la^e Sir George Anderson 
n 1854, and that the Admiralty discourage my sug- 
gestion in that report, that the steam -packets should 
oa 11 off Golonsbo for the purpose of embarking and dis- 
embarking mails and passengers on the grounds that 
the aDchora£?e at Colombo is open, and in the S.-W. 
monsoon both inconyeuient and dangerous; that the 
steamers, owing to their large draught of water, would 
be compelled to lie a mile and a half off shore, and 
that boats would be obliged to pass a turbulent bar in 
landing mails and passeagors. 

With respect to the Governor's disinclination to 
advocate a single line of railway to Trincomalee, 1 can 
only say that His Escellencj should be a better judge 
respecting ihe political and commercial advantages of 
such a meansof oommunicatioD, and the purely com* 
mercial advantages of a line from Colombo to Kandy. 
But after thirty years’ residevce as Master Attendant 
at Colomoo, and experience previously gained in com- 
mand of merobani ships trading to Ceylon, I feel that 
1 should not refrain from expressing my professional 
opinion on the anchorage of that port, and on the 
facilities afforded for the embarkation and disembarka- 
of mails and passengers from steam-packets calling 
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there for the purpose. When I suggested 

that the steam-paoketa should call off Colombo, I con- 
templated buildiog boats of safe construction for the 
purpose ; and' if I had been aware of the objections 
entertained by the Admiralty, I should have suggested 
to the Governor of Ceylon that rather than have to 
convey the mails to and from Trincomalee without a 
single line of railway, it would be well to moor a vessel 
to receive the mails off Colombo at sufficient distance 
for the mail -packets to keep under their weigh during 
their transmission from one vessel to another. This 
would he attended with some expense, but only for 
the short time necessary to give confidence to the 
officers of the stenm-packets ; who, on seeing the 
facility with which the boats proceeded direct to the 
shore with the mails and passengers, instead of de- 
positing them on board the vessels moored for the 
purpose of receiving them would soon become con- 
vinced that such vessel could be dispensed with. 

** Since the 97th Kegiments were (in opposition to th e 
wishes of the Governor) landed at Trincomalee in 
1825 from the Hou’ble East India Oo.’b ships that had 
brought them from England and were subsequently 
ubjected to a tedious passage of many weeks against 
the S. W. monsoon, on their way to Oolombo in ships 
hired by the local Government for the purpose, all 
troops except those employed to garrison Trincomalee 
have been disembarked at Colombo at all seasons, and 
that, so far as my memory serves roe, without the 
least delay through stress of weather.” 

Nevertheless so earnest was the author of the 
** Notes on Ceylon in his advocacy of a Colombo - 
Trincomalee railway that he urged a local loan 
for the purpose detailing, among others, the follow- 
ing advantages 

When the debentures which had been issued to 
defray the expenses of the Kandyan W ar of 1818 were 
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paid off, the Governor of Ceylon was forbidden to con- 
tract any farther debt ; but for the purpose of ase^ist- 
ing the revenue in the completion of a single line of 
rail across the island for the conveyance of the English 
mails, such restrictions on His Excellency might 
probably be withdrawn. Such a public debt would 
afford the means of secure investment of trust money 
and of the funds belonging to widows and orphans, 
as well as those for the support of the aged and the 
helpless. Ceylon has no such secure means of invest* 
meiit ; and as no portion of the people are more entitled 
to the protection of the Government than those who 
are unable to protect themselves, the sooner it is pro- 
vidod with such means, the nearer will its rulers be to 
the fulfilment of their duty.’’ 

Captain Steuart never relaxed his opposition to 
the Kandy line which he lived long enough to see 
commenced, and in the latest edition of his little 
book published in 18C4 he sarcastically drew atten> 
tion to the fact that the Ceylon Government paid 
six per cent on their railway loan of the exact amount 
of the bank notes in circulation on which they 
only received one per cent. The lifelong opponent 
of Bank rather than Treasury notes would have 
been gratified had he lived to see the Ceylon 
Government Currency Notes inaugurated in 1885 ; 
but. returning to Trinoomalee, if the shades of our 
departed friend revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
he will still have to deplore the faht that though 
geographically connected with the island aui garri- 
soned in oorrespondenoe with the rest of the colony, 
the great Naval station may be said to stand apart 
in her solitary grandeur — in her adornmentB, as has 
been said, of marine 4ind sylvan beauty, — 

Like lady of the mere 
Lone sitting by the shores of old romance. 

And yet we may be on the eve of a new era for 
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Trincomalee, hitherto in so many respeois like 
Mr. Lewis's “ MuUaittivu ” : — “remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow." The oonsiderable addition to 
the garrison for which provision in barrack accom. 
modation is being made is sure to increase its 
importance and make movements to and fro more 
frequent, for which better means of locomotion are 
already to some extent provided. For, apart from 
the convenient and regular visits of the “ Lady Gor 
don,” the coach service to Dambulla and Matale is so 
welL maintained as to make the Eastern port much 
more accessible, and with the possibility of a 
railway within a reasonable date at least as far, in 
the way, as Dambulla, we may yet see a full despatch 
of visitors by rail and coach from Colombo to 
Trin com alee (or why not by special charter of her 
lady.;hip steamer?) to take part in the holiday week 
of sports and more especially the series of regattas 
for which no finer sheet of water probably exists 
on the surface of the globe. Even now after seeing 
both Trinoomalee and Batticaloa, and the district 
connected with the latter, I cannot help feeling 
that the day should not be far distant when the 
chief seat of provincial administration ought to be 
restored to the former. The temporary necessity 
which made the change southwards, no longer 
exists, and with the construction of a good carriage 
road— now in course of completion — between the two 
towns, open at all seasons, there will be less reason 
than ever to keep the chief civil officer away from 
what is so manifestly and rightly the capital of the 
province. There will be probably in the future 
more room for public works of improvement and 
amelioration generally in the northern than in 
the southern half of the Eastern Province, highly 
favoured comparatively as the latter division baa 
been and still is by Government. 
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Buif 1 have run away from the inner harbonr o 
Trincomalee before the “ Lady Gordon *' has oast 
anchor in front of a jetty (which doubtlees if it were 
worth while she might have run alongside) and 
before a line of Cue toms offices and warehouses 
presenting a great contrast m their still blankness 
to those left behind at the Western capital. Kind 
friends were ready to receive us, through whose good 
offices, not withstanding our late afternoon arrival, 
we were able to enjoy a drive round the noble 
esplanade and to mark the siiuaLion of the ‘Tettah,’* 
Back Bay, the Fort occupied by the garrison, the 
coast line and broken hilly country running close 
up to the town, enabling one to understand how in 
seasons of drought, denizens of the jungle (deer, 
cheetahs, perhaps bears and elephants) have been 
known to come in round about the town. At any 
rate, the officers at Trincomalee should not have 
far to travel for sport, to some extent at Trincomalee, 
while they are surrounded by a variety of romantic 
prospects — striking, beautiful, sublime — far excelling 
those appertaining to any other station in Oeylon. 

Next morning (Sunday) from Mr. Nevill’s hospi- 
table residence— once the Messhouse of the Oeylon 
Bide Officers, and built on one of the most com- 
manding sites overlooking the harbour, I had the 
pleasure of watching a tropic sun light op headlands 
and bays — water, land and vegetation — in all its 
splendour. Later on as we drove to service and 
especially in returning from the Garrison church, 
we began to think of the proverbial heat of 
the locality Bmposed to have only a thin division 
between it and a certain subterranean region — of Sir 
Hardinge Giffard's humorous lines commencing,— 

** What ho I” cried the devil, go rig out my bark 
Built of the cypress tree,” — 
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And of the hasty period pat to his satanio majesty's 
visit through the oousiderable heat which made him 
Id haste to quit such a roasting place ! 

The Chief Justice of 1820-28 was pleased to be 
satirical at the expense of Trincomalee, just as 
his brother officer Henry Matthews — who was Queen's 
Advocate from 1823 to 1830 — (succeeding Giffard 
who held that post from 1811 and followed by W. 
Norris, 1830 to 1834 before he became Judge) -exer- 
cised his literary gift in another direction. 1 
mention these names suggested through the rhyming 
reference, to recall the curious fact that the present 
British Ministry should have two members so closely 
connected with Ceylon in the Lord Chancellor 
Halsbury, son of our old Chief Justice Qiifard, and 
the Home Secretary, son of Advocate Henry 
Matthews, while Sir Wm. Norris is still re- 
presented amongst us by the consort of our present 
Governor. ~But 1 must go back to mention our 
visit to the headquarters of the Wesleyan Mission, 
meeting Mr. Knapp (whose good service in Trinco- 
malee I have already hinted at) and the 
•< Methodist ” Bishop for the North and East, the 
Bev. E. Bigg, who was on his farewell tour through 
the Battioaloa and Trincomalee districts and preach- 
ing that very day special Missionary sermons 
in the neat and commodious Trincomalee chapel. 
Mr. Bigg, who has proved a devoted missionary and 
has so wisely guided the Tamil Mission since Dr. 
Eilner’s retirement, returns to England in a few 
weeks, and is to be succeeded as ** Chairman " or 
*' Bishop " of the district by the Bev. G. J. Trim- 
mer. We also attended the Garrii^ church inside 
the Fort, and heard prayers read by a gallant 
military officer whose clear iorcible tones seemed 
to falter a little dubiously (it may have been ima- 
gination on my part) in giving out the petition, 
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** Oiye UB peaoe in our time 0 Lord,*’ reminding 
me oi the story of the young Christian ofiSoer 
attending a Missionary Gonferenoe at Jaffna (when 
there was a garrison at that station) ard who 
could not help audibly commenting on a prayer to 
hasten the time when war should be no more, with 
a God forbid ” (in place of the usual Amen ") 
explaining by the query, what was to become of his 
profession or the chances of promotion ? ! The 
garrison at Trinoomalee must number, at present, 
I suppose, some 400 men of all arms — Artillery, 
Engineers, and Highlanders, besides the Naval Depot 
— with some 15 or 16 officers. This force will 
probably be increased to close on 600 erelong ; 
but Trinoomalee has seen more stirring times in 
its day, more especially in 1801,. when 5,000 
British troops assembled here under the command 
of Ool. Wellesley (afterwards the world-renowed 
Wellington) intended at first for the reduction of 
Batavia (Java), though the Kandyan King was led 
by an Adigar to believe they were to invade his 
country — but who subsequently went under Sir 
David Baird to Egypt, while Col. Wellesley went 
back for the time to India. Peroival gives a vivid 
account of the taking of Trinoomalee by the 
British in 1795 when General Stewart had with him 
the 72nd and 77th Begiments with the flank com- 
panies of the 7 let and 73rd, 2 battalions Sepoys 
and Artillery and Pioneers. In entering the harbour, 
one frigate striking on a sunken rook was lost. 
After a three weeks’ siege, a breach being effected, 
the garrison surrendered, the only spirited oppo- 
sition being a sally of Malays. Frightful mortality 
has at times prevailed among troops at Trincomalee, 
the 80th in 1797 and the 19th Regiment in 1804 
especially suffering. The Portuguese ruthlessly 
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destroyed the famous ooal temple of 1,000 oolumns 
and with the materials fortified Trinoomalee in, 
1622, but only to be taken by the Dutoh 17 years later 
and soon after the whole island renounced the rule 
of the “ Portugal Kings ” who bad said they would 
^'rather lose all India than imperil Ceylon.” 
At the close of the great European War in 1815, 
Trinoomalee wae garrisoned by the 67th regiment, 
and as great military reductions were the order 
|0 the day, grants of land in Canada with pensions 
were accepted by many of the officers of this 
Regiment. Driving to the caves of Luray in Western 
Virginia in 1884, great was my surprise to be 
accosted by one of the party — a typical Yankee 
doctor — with the statement that he was born ** at 
Trinoomalee ” — a son of a Capt. in the 67th, 
Again on my first and only visit to 8t. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, in company with a Ceylon planter, it 
came out incidentally that the guardian of the 
hall had spent some dozen years (as SejeantB. A.) 
at Trinoomalee 1 Small incidents these which crop up 
under the name of the station. That name is said 
by Casie Chetty, 1 think, to be as old as 1589B.C., 
and to be properly Tirukkonathamalai — ” mountain 
of sacred Eonathar ” — in whose honour doubtless 
the temple near the Sarny rook was erected. 


TRINOOMALEE DISTRICT OF THE 
EASTERN PROVINE. 


I have said nothing as yet of the Trinoomalee 
district as contrasted with the town, and yet 
although the Naval and Military station and grand 
harbour are alone thought of when ** Trinoo- 
malee ” is mentioned, yet the ” Hinterland ” — to 
copy the popular term of the day— is not to be 
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despised. The revenae district oovers over 1,000 
square miles — twice the size of the Matara dis- 
trict for instance, — although only occupied by some 
14,000 people, apart from the 12,000 counted in 
the town and suburbs. It is the lack of popula- 
tion that must be the chief drawback to agri- 
cultural progress, for there are many resources 
worthy of development and the progress made in 
certain directions of recent years 'is very encourag- 
ing. In this connection the Eantalay tank can 
by no means be deemed a failure, nor the money 
spent on its restoration be considered thrown away. 
It may be a matter of interest, that the tank 
makes the resthonse of the same name, one of 
the most attractive in the island from the quiet 
beauty of the lake-like expanse in front of It \ but it 
is of more importance to learn from Mr. Nevill that 
cultivation under the induenoe of Kantalay tank is 
steadily expanding, and that the people of 
Tambalagam are becoming fully alive (o the advan- 
tages offered to them in irrigable land to extend 
the area under old, and introduce new products. 
I have the latest Administration Report on the 
district before me; and as one evidence of advancement 
it is shown that the revenue, due to local pros- 
perity, has increased over 30 per cent, within the 
past six years, fully justifying Mr. Nevill’s call 
for a " liberal expenditure on small irrigation works 
and improved land communication between Trinoo- 
malee and Eottiyar Pattu.'* It is certainly 
not very creditable that the Pattu which seema 
to be the mo&t important seat of rural advance- 
ment should be so out off from the capital of 
the district as that communication by cart is 
described as impracticable. In connection with 
the very wise determination to open a good oaxt 
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road, praotioable at all seasone, between Batti- 
oaloa and Trinoomalee, I have no doubt the 
Kottiyar section will have justioe done to it. After 
seeing Trinoomalee harbour, ezperienoing a very 
little of the difficulties connected with Batticaloa 
Bar, and travelling along the road to Badulla, 
it has struck me, — to forestall a little — that 
Sir Hercules Bobinson was perhaps wrong in 
not carrying his grand eastern road from Lunu* 
gala across country to the shores r of the magni- 
ficent natural harbour. No doubt it would have 
been longer and more expensive, but how great 
the terminal advantages !* — Kottiyar Pattu must 
have been the scene of very extensive cultivation 
in the early Butch times, but it fell into decay 
however before their role was over. I judge by 
the following extract from **Tennent”: — 

In 1G12, the Dntoh, by the treaty negotiated by 
Boschonwer, obtained permission from the Emperor of 
Kandy to erect a fort at Kottiar, "provided the 
King of Oottiarum may enjoy bis customs and other 
revenuoM and in 1675, they had constantly frnrn 
eighty to one hundred ships, bringing cloths and 
other wares from Coromandel ; to be bartered for 
areca-nnts, palmyra sugar, and timber. The country 
surrounding it was full of villages ; rich in arable 
and pasture lauds ; producing large quantities of rice 
for exportation, and importing merchandise annually 
to the value of one hundred thousaad pagodas* But 
within less than a century, the whole aspect of the 
place was changed ; the Dutch abandoned their fort ; 
trade deserted the harbour ; the town fell to rni n, 
and the Governor of Trinoomalee, writing in 1786 
^the Dutch having resumed possession of the district 
about twenty years before), described the reion as 


* See Appenidix^ V. 




an uncDltivated solitude, and the people as Favagcs, 
‘‘ with hardly anything of human nature, but its 
outward form — and strongly reoommende'I — that an 
effort should be made to colonise Kottiar with 
labourers from Ooina or .lava.” 

The ruin and abandonment were no doubt due 
to the constant incursions of the Kandyan^’. 
We may feel some satisfaction that under British 
auspices there has been a great improvement in 
the condition of the people and district as des- 
cribed a hundreef years ago, and if tiio required 
cart road is opened up and enoouraRement given — 
which means perhaps a little “ moral 'suasion ” — 
to got the cultivation of fruits and vegetables, 
cassava and Indian corn taken up, as well as 
tlie paddy and tobacco now claiming atteiitir)n, 
there will be tes-^ need for importing such neeeesary 
products and a good deal more money from tb^ town 
and harbour will be circulated in the district. Mr. 
Nevill also rightly attaches importance to good road 
communication northwards with Muilaittivu as the 
best means oi opening up the rice lands of the 
coast villages and giving the people an impetus to 
increased industry by providing a ready means of 
riiaching a pood market. He specifies a number of 
irrigation works — none of them very grand or 
costly — as worthy of attention ; and while he shows 
that tobacco cultivation is extending, he thinks 
there is much land suited for cotton growing and 
accordingly the villagers are being stimulated to take 
up this product. The pastures of the district are 
found to be of increasing imporiance to the butchers 
who supply the Kandy district, and there is also 
an increasing cartage of fish (salted) inland while 
Customs figures given show a considerable and ad- 
vancing export trade in this article. Perhaps all 
this justifies the revenue officer in even giving 
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a heading to The Railway ” in his Report ; bat 
it is on imperial grounds be looks for such extension, 
although the immediate necessity is indicated by 
better roads, while a locomotive line as far as 
Dambulla (on the way to the North) could not fail 
to be benebcial. Mr. Nevill has an interesting 
paragraph in reference to the Tambalagam pearl 
oysters which 1 copy in full: — 

“ The fishery in Tamblegam Bay of ih^placuna nO‘>da* 
pearl oysters has failed, and the renter is a heavy 
loser. The last renter fished su'&h very immature 
oysters that be mined the cbanoes of the present 
renter. 1 advise that a proviso as to size of oysters 
to be fished be inserted in all future leases. Pearl 
oysters of the variety yielding the best pearls, are 
known to be found along this coast. Shell dealers, 
brought me some dozens or more well grown speoi- 
mensj alive, found by wading in the harbour at low 
water . As a oonchologist, there seems to me no 
reason why commercially valuable pearl banks should 
not exist here, and I think we may accept it as 
certain that a considerable revenue is to be obtained 
on this coast from pearl oysters. If Government 
does not care to take up the matter, a liberal con- 
cession for a reasonable time, not a reward of R500 a8 
offered at Batticaloa, would probably induce a syndi- 
cate to thoroughly investigate the matter. A royalty 
could be recovered if its efforts were sucoessful.’’ 

The hot springs in the neighbourhood of Trinco- 
maJee and similar evidences of a connection with 
the far eastern volcanic system, showing up at 
various points in the Batticaloa district are of 
much interest. There is no resson to doubt that 
if made eat^ily acsessiblo, these waters (at Oannea 
more espeoiaPy) would be found beneficial to many 
eufferers in the island and perhaps India and 

* Hitherto known as Placuna pla,centa^ 
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the Straits. I do not expect that they would 
prove as potent as the thighbone of the saint 
immortalized in the ** Ingoldsby Legends " of whom 
we are told, that, — 

— Oripples on touching hia fractured os femoris. 

Threw down their crutches and danced a quadrille. 
But seeing how much is made of hot springn in 
Europe, there is no reason to doubt the value of 
those in our Eastern Provinoe. Returning to the 
harbour, I could not help regarding it as a 
melancholy fact* that the “ Lady Gordon ” was 
the only vessel within its wide expanse, Mr. Geo. 
Kohertson, the Indian Harbour Engineer, had a 
similar experience ; for he wound up his report ol 
1873 (on Paumben cJfeo ) by mentioning : — 

“ At Tnncomalee I made an ex‘iramation of the 
magnificent harbour in the s*e»m launch "a^ong with 
Captain Vari^Mi and Captain D'*nuaD. It was mehm- 
choly to see the hnest harbour iu India, beyond all 
comparison, with only one brig in it, and one steamer 
the ‘Atlanta’’ under repair.” 

By way of contrast and to show the imperial value 
of the place 1 may quo?e what Mr, Nevill gives 
as an experience last year : — 

“On Dec. 2*2ad Almiral the Hon. E II Fremantle, 
K.CB., arrived, and H, M. ships ‘ Boadicea,’ ‘ GrifiSu,’ 
‘Conquest,’ and ‘ Garnet * in the following days 
BucooBsively coaled here, and started f r Zanzibar. 
The rapidity with which they were collected, coaled, 
provisioned, and despatohed has caused general siir- 
priB3, and must go far to emphasise the importance 
of Triucoroalee as a naval centre.'’ 

No doubt the Admiral end some portion of his fleet 
will shortly once again return to headquarters at 
Trincomalee, and if it be true that the long.talked of 
dock, as well as a new pier and better water supply, 
are to be undertaken by the Admiralty authorities next 



year, a very lively and prosperous season may be 
anticipated at the Eastern Port, and Colombo may 
after all be beaten in the race after a dock. But 
no certain 6rder has yet gone forth. 

Wliile at Trincomalee there came incidentally 
under my notice more than one illustration of the 
“ free and easy ” way in which the Government 
are accubtomed to send junior — and sometimra 
senior — civil servants all over the country at short 
notice perhaps, and with very little oonsideratinn 
as to the convenience of the recipients of orders. 
Not a word of complaint did I hear, and for 
aught 1 know the transfers may— as promoiions — 
have been regarded as satisfactory. Bu( while it 
may be pleasant enough to go travelling round 
and across the island once in a way, it must bo 
acknowledged by every other class in the island — 
commercial and planting especially — that it is often 
far from comfortable to be ordered off at short notice 
from the Western to the Eastern, or the Southern 
to the Northern Province — to hod, after settling 
down to revenue or judicial work at a quiet country 
station, necessarily ** setting up house” which 
means getting furniture, servants t&o., that scarcely 
have you become acquainted with your Kaoh- 
cheri or Customs duties, or with your Court and 
people, than you are ordered off to the other end 
of the island, to take up an entirely different set 
of duties, involving the disposal as best you can 
of your recently-purchased ” furnishing,” and 
the provision of fresh arrangements and ser- 
vants as best you can in the new and strange 
station ! While I was at Trincomalee, one young 
civilian started off for Mullaittivu to ” act ” — I 
see he has since been gazetted to go to the 
far south-west, while his successor who came in 
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from the Western Province, is already talked of 
as a likely man to take up duties in Colombo — 
and all within a month or six weeks! How a 
firm of Colombo agents or an inspector of estates 
would be “blown up” if they sent their “young 
men” running over the country at this rate even 
within the circuit of the planting districts I And 
then every estate bungalow, as a rule, is aupposed 
to be ready furnished with all heavy and indis- 
pensable articles of furniture at the expense of the 
plantation ; whfle so far as Government care, appar- 
ently, a civilian may arrive to find his station's 
bungalow, however remote, destitute of anything 
but the four walla. 

Before closing my chapter on Trinoomalee, 1 must 
give a quotation — from Tennent— touching on one 
or two points omitted in the foregoing observations; — 

** Trincomalie, though a place of great antiquity, 
derived its ancient renown less from political than from 
religious associations. The Malabar invaders appear 
to have adopted it as the site of one of their most 
celebrated shrines ; and a pagoda which stood upou 
the lofty cliff, now known as the *Saamy Rock,' 
and included within the fortifications of Fort Frederick, 
was the resort of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
With this edifice, which is still spoken of as the 
‘ Temple of a Thousand Columns,’ is connected one of 
the most graceful of the Tamil legends. An oracle 
had declared, that over the dominions of one of the 
kings of the Dekkan impended a peril, which was only 
to be averted by the sacrifice of his infant daughter; 
who was, in consequence, committed to the sea in an 
ark of sandal wood. The child was wafted to the coast 
of Ceylon, and landed south of Trinoomalie, at a place 
still known by the name of Pannoa, or the * smiling 
infant,* where, being adopted by the king of the dis- 
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trict. she succoede.i to his dominicris. Meantime, a 
Hindu prince, having ascertained from the PuranaB 
that the rock of Trincomalee was a holy fragment o f 
the golden mountain of Meru, hurled into its present 
site during a conflict of the gods, repaired to Ceylon, 
and erected upon it a temple to Siva, The princess , 
lioaring of bis arrival, sent an army to expel him, but 
concluded the war by accepting him as her husband ; 
and in order to endow the pagoda which he had built, 
.she attached to it the vast rice-fields of Tamblegam, 
and formed the great tank of Kandel^;L, or Gan-talawa, 
for the purpose of irrigating the surronnding plain. 
In process of time the princess died, and the king, 
retiring to the Saamy Bock, shut himself up in the 
pagoda, and was found translated mto a golden lotuo 
on the altar of Siva.* ♦ * 

“ The scene of this sacrilege* is still held in the pro- 
foundest veneration by the Hindus. Once in each 
year, a procession, attended by crowds of devotees, 
who bring offerings of fruits and flowers, repairs, at 
snnset, to the spot where the rock projects four 
hundred feet above the ocean ; — a series of ceremonies 
is performed, including the mysterious breaking of a 
coco-nut against the cliff ; and the officiating Brahman 
concludes his invocation by elevating a brazen censer 
above his head filled with inflammable materials, the 
light of which, as they burn, is reflected far over 
the sea. 

The promontory sustains a monument of later 
times, witn which a story of touching interest is 
associated. The daughter of a gentleman of rank in 
the rivil service of Holland, was betrothed to an 
officer, who repudiated the engagement ; and his period 
of foreign service having expired, he embarked for 
Europe. But as the ship passed the precipice, the 

* The Portuguese destruction of the temple of a 
thousand columns. 
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forsaken girl flung herself from the sacred rock into 
the sea ; and a pillar, with an inscription now 
nearly obliterated, recalls the fate of this eastern 
Sappho, and records the date of the catastrophe. * 
The inscription runs ; — 

‘ TOT GEDACTENIS VAN FBANCINA VAN EEEDE LUP * * 
'VITDPKGT DKfiEN A®, 168/24 APBIL OPGEBEGT/ 

*'The modern town of Trinoomalee is built on the 
neck of a bold peninsula, which stretches between 
the inner and outer harbours, rising, at its 
southern extreihity, into lofty precipices covered to 
their summits with luxuriant forests. It is strength- 
ened, at the narrow entrance of the inner harbour, 
by the batteries of Fort Ostenburg, rising one above 
another for the defence of the port and arsenal. A 
huge rock to seaward has been surmounted by the 
works of Fort Frederick.*’ 

The night was beginning to fall as the "Lady 
Gordon" left her anohorage in the psaoeful waters 
of what seemed an inland lake, and as we steamed 
back to the sea, passing once again islands, rooky 
headlands and wooded aoolivities, it were easy to 
realize how among other oomparisons, the grand 
harbour has been described as an “ Oriental Win- 
dermere.” Very soon 'we faced the heaving swell 
of the Indian Ocean and the white foam on the 
breaking crests of advancing waves. Foul Point 
Lighthouse warned us off a dangerous coast and 
we stood well out to sea before running southward 
to the second and very different port of the Eastern 
Province : 

Know ye the lisfht of yon huge granite tower, 

How redly it gleams o’er the night mantled sea ; 
A beacon to warn of the rock demon’s power — 

O Pilot beware that the danger ye fleet 
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nATTiCALOA AND TTIK EASTERN 
PROVINCE. 

THB LIFE OF THE COMMANDEB OF A COASTING STKAMEE . 

" The sea washes off all the ills of men” said the 
ancient philosopher ; but fond as we may be of a 
voyage DOW and then, who amongst us land- 
lubbers” is not prepared to sympathize with 
those who have but brief intervals aehorv/ 
True we have the words of Holy Writ to 
remind us that ** they that go dow;i;i to the sea in 
ships — that do business in great waters : these see 
the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 
To coasting voyages, however, we would more parti- 
cularly refer. The navigation of well-found steam- 
ers for long voyages whether across the Atlantic 
or Paoiilo oceans or even round the Oape of Good 
Hope or much-dreaded Gape Horn, has always 
seemed to us far less trying and risky, than the 
command of a coasting boat intended to call at 
perhaps half-a-dozen ports in as many days, some 
of them with exposed roadsteads or a rook-lined 
shore. We have certainly sympathized much with 
the officers of such steamers along the English and 
Scottish as well as Australian coasts ; but still 
more trying must the duty be in the tropics. We 
have heard British India S. N. Co.’s commanders 
say that they scarcely knew what it was to have 
a proper night’s rest between Bombay and Calcutta 
when their duty required a call at every coast port, and 
that it necessitated special care and watchfulness to 
make night or morning each successive little port 
or roadstead in safety. Not long ago a commander 
threw up a good post in such a coasting steamer, to 
begin in an inferior line, but with service between 
India and the old country -as far less trying to nerves 
and comfort. Coasting around Ceylon is probably 
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quite as trying as running from Bombay round to 
Calcutta. Indeed rather more so, considering the 
peculiar navigation required for tbePaumbon Channel 
and the great care needful in threading in and out 
among the Jailna islands at one season and standing 
off and on in Palk’a Bay during the other, apart 
from the risks of anchoring and landing at 
Battioaloa and Hambantota and the rooky entrance 
and divnise currents distinguishing Galle, Taking 
all things into consideration, we may feel 
assured, therefofe, that the Commander of the S. S. 

Lady Gordon making the circuit of the island 
twice a month, has not by any means a sinecure, 
any more than had his predeoessors in the old 
“ Serendib ” and “ Pearl.” The old lines may be 
parodied and applied, 

5fc goiiilemen of Lanka who live at home at eatiC, 

How little do ye know the dangers of the hcas * 

—at any rat© by anyone who has been in the tail- 
end of a cyclone off Eankesanturai or Point Pedro 
or in a gale off Battioaloa. It is indeed rather 
remarkable that while the coast of Ceylon is studded 
with BO many wrecks of steamers^ — the Indus,’ ' 
“ Ava,” “Leith,” “ Maogregor,” “ Brennus,” 
“Kerbela,” “Malabar,” “Agra,” “Aroturus,” “Sikh,” 
“ Orestes,” “ Ascalon,” “ Justitia,” “ Norsa,” “Erin,” 
&Q . — that had no special busineBs in mos^ eases 
to get near land, the island coasters of the 
S. S. “ Pearl,” “ Serendib ” and now the “ Lady 
Gordon,” should have run so long, covering well- 
nigh 40 years without disaster. This indicates great 
care and watchfulness. Indeed when Capt. Donnan 
took the command of the “ Pearl,” his orders were 
to cast anchor every night, such orders being 
issued irrespective cf whether there was anchor- 
age ground available or not ! To Gapt. Donnan 
succeeded Gapt. Varian,and then came poor Bobson, 
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wlhile now we have Capt. Whitley, as careful a 
Commander as could be desired. 

BATTICALOA AND KALKUDA BAY. 

The difficulties attending ooinmunioation with 
Batticaloa, the capital of the Eastern Province, are 
certainly very real and considerable. We made the 
roadstead with the “Lady Gordon’* in the early morn- 
ing, The curiously-shaped hills — Gunner’s Quoin, 
Friar’s Hood, or Baron’s Cap — had one or other 
been rising into prominence out of the Eastern low- 
country as the sun came out and we approached the 
coast. A dozen miles north of our destination, Oapt. 
Whitley pointed out ‘‘Kalkuda Bay,’’ the one hope 
of the difltriot as a harbour, of which more anon. 
We anchored not far from the coast in a direct 

line, but out of sight of any town, the bar and 

the breakwater with a long line of lake or rivor 
fringed with coconut palms alone indicating the 
direction of the capital. Our visit was in one 
of the most favourable months of the year 

(the end of August) and we landed in the 

local “ lifeboat ’’ on a very mild morning and yet 
the tossing was considerable, while the way in 
which the cargo boats ** shipped seas “ as they 
neared and crossed “ the bar,” gave us a vivid 
idea of^ the risks that must be run in the stormy 
weather, and at all times when the north-east 
monsoon is blowing right on to the coast. Indeed 
another passenger boat, not so buoyant as our 
cork-lined one, although well-manned, could not pass 
in without a tossing and ** watering'’ more lively 
probably than enjoyable. Altogether, we received 
a lasting impression of the unapproaohableness of 
Batticaloa from the sea by present route for a great 
part of the year, of “ the service of danger ’’ which 
most be associated with landing or shipping here in 
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rough weather and of the absolute need therefore 
of a better means of approach either by sea or land. 
For the former, it is proposed, as I have said, to try 
Kalkuda Bay : there is a good carriage road con- 
necting it with the town and the drive of 20 miles, 
or the cartage of goods for that distance will be as 
nothing, provided landing and shipping can be 
effected with facility and safety. Such is the hope 
and belief of the public officers who have looked 
into the matter. Captain Whitley did not seem to 
us quite BO san^ine, though he is prepared to give 
the Bay a fair trial. At Trinoomaleo, we thought 
it a pity that Sir Hercules Bobinson had not carried 
his great eastern outlet for Uva, across country to 
the hoest harbour in the island. But there were 
great difficulties in the way connected with the 
Mahaweligaiiga, whose tortuous course and diverse 
tributaries and mouths may be judged from the 
Report we have been publishing in the Literary 
lieg inter of Mr. Brooke’s Exploration made at a 
time (sixty years ago) when it was hoped to make 

this river navigable up to the Kandyan hill- 

country. Sir Hercules was not, however, so 
shortsighted as to regard the want of a harbour 
at the end of his road as of no importance. 

On the contrary, he had set his heart on sub- 

stituting Kalkuda Bay for the Batticaloa roadstead 
and bar landing place. And we have learned from 
Captain Donnan since our return to Colombo 
how hia last instructions from Sir Hercules 
were with reference to this scheme. Mr. Folkard 
who was at the time the Public Works Officer 
in the Eastern Province had taken a special 
interest in Kalkuda, and so eager was the re- 
tiring Governor to have the substitution matured 
that in leaving Colombo finally, travelling with 
Lady Bobinson in the Serendib " (Capt. Varian) to 
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Galle, His Excellency took our Master Attendant 
with him, that be might go on in the steamer to 
Battioaloa and there carefully inspect and report 
on Ealkuda Bay. This Captain Donnan did in 
company with Mr. Folkard who afterwards drove 
him to the boundary of his district at Bibile, where 
Mr: Ormsby, then the Badulla P. W. D. officer 
happened to be and the latter again conveyed 
our Master Attendant to the limit of his roads at 
Nuwara Eliya. Captain Donnan’s Report on that 
occasion was addressed to the Colonial Secretary, 
but apparently never published — at least we can 
find it in none of the volumes at our command. 
If Government will grant us permission, it will 
appear in our Appendix.* Meantime here is 
a second report from Captain Donnan which wo 
find appended to Mr. Hume’s Administration 
Beport on the Eastern Province for 1872 and which 
shows a favourable opinion : — 

Report of Captain Donnan referred to. 

Sir, — I have the honor to return the enclosures of 
yonr letter No. 28 of the 13th instant, and the tracing 
of the survey of Ealkuda bay, which is very satisfactory, 
showing as its does tfae bay and its approaches from 
east, south-east, and south to have deep water, and to 
be free from sunken rocks or other dangers to shipping. 
1 have no doubt from what I saw of Ibis bay during my 
visit to it in January last, and from the survey now 
before me, that the “ Sereudib” or any of the British 
India steamers or sailing vessels, up to eighteen feet 
draught of water, would find snug and safe anchorage 
during the north-east monsoon, or throughout the year 
np in the angle of the bay in four fathoms water, where 
theywould ride comparatively steady, with an anchor 
and hawser laid out astern to keep their heads to the 


See Appendix No. VI. 
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eastward, from which direction the swell sets into the 
bay, but never very high, 3 ud(ciDg from what 1 saw in 
J anuary. 

Should this place ever be used as a resort for shipping, 
it would be uecessary to lay down a fair way buoy 
in four fathoms, to mark the anchorage. It would be 
advisable to extend the survey and soundings north of 
Vendaloos Point, snfficiently to include the sunkeu rook 
with nine feet water over it marked on the Admiralty 
Chart one mile north-east from the point, as this ap- 
pears to be the only danger in approaching the bay. 

I wonld suggest a copy of the survey being sent to 
the Admiralty, as their Chart of the east coast of Gey- 
Ion shows scarcely any indentation or bay to the south 
of Vendaloos Point. — I am, &c., 

(Signed) James Donnan.* 

The Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Colombo, • 

How Sir Wm. Gregory’s Government after this took 
no steps about Kalkuda is rather puzzling ; but one 
reason why Sir Hercules may have been bo keen about 
the matter arose out of his view that Nawalapitiya 
marked ** finality" for Baiiway Extension in that 
direction, and that the Lunagala-Battioaloa road 
would probably after a time be the great ontlet for ail 
UvB, superseding the Hapotale-Hatnapura route for 
all estates above the Pass. Vain dream ! Now, how- 
ever, Ealkuda Bay is to have a fair trial given to it, 
and Captain Donnan sees no reason why it should 
not be found quite safe and sheltered lor landing 
and shipping operations, there being a considerable 
indentation about a mile long from Vendeloos Point 
and the only risk being from some rooks which will, 
of course, be buoyed off* The trend of the coast 

* For Cap^. Donnan’s first and full Report, sec 
AppeneftA, VI 
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at this point will be seen from the fonowirif: 
eketob 

VendelooH 

I’oiDt 



By the latest intelligence from the East, we see 
that the works oonneoted with the adoption of the 
Bay are completed — a temporary wooden jetty, 
CuBtoms* olfioor’s quarters and warehouse sheds 
have been oreciod and the 8. S. “ Lady Gordon 
will no doubt visit Kalkuda so soon as the north- 
east monsoon bursts. The extra carriage by land of 
goods and passengera to and from Batiicaloa, will be 
little thought of, if boating to and from the 



Reamer can be (looe with comfort and without 
shipping peas at every turn as has been the case 
over the Bar. 

To return to our landing, the contrast between 
the rough tumbling sea outside and the placid waters 
of the lake after crossing the Bar was very striking. 
The backwater here forms a noble expanse of water 
not simply up to Battioaloa (the town of the muddy 
lake) but for twenty miles beyond into the heart 
of the great agri^ulturul, rice-growing district. The 
advantages of water carriage are very manifest, 
although sometimes — as was the case tho other day — 
through their carelessness in overloading old cranky 
boats, it may be, serious and fatal acoidents occur. 
A proposal to run a steamboat on this backwatei 
has taken shape and seems not only td bo possible, 
but most promising hnancially ; for of the abnn 
dant traffic we shallP have occasion to speak later on. 
Estimates had been got of the cost of building and 
supplying a suitable steamboat both from London 
and Calcutta and action was about to'be taken when a 
rise in iron and exchange interfered for the time; but 
we have no doubt that before long, the enterprising 
gentlemen concerned will see their way to mature 
their scheme. In the case of our landing we 
did not travel by water up to the town, but 
landing a little abovo the Bar and di iving thenoe 
we had the opportunity of watching the deputations 
that had oome forth in gala attire to welcome 
Bishop Melizan on his first, visit to the Bnttioaloa 
division of his diocese. The Iloman Catholics are 
not strong in this quarter, or in the Eastern 
Province altogether, I gathered, h.m compared with 
vTaffha whero their adherents are described as 
among the wealthiest of property holders and the 
Church itself as laying house to house in the 
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capital oi the North a&d neighbourhood. Bnt 
BtroDg or not, the Boman Catholios in. Battioaloa 
are numerpus enough to be divided into two 
oliques — the meohanio or Portuguese and the 
Tamil seotions— and these could not at all agree as to 
the reception of “ hia lordship,” for the one denied 
the right of the other to share in that recep- 
tion at all, and so bitter was the race feeling that 
even the ocmpromise of the worthy local ** Father,” 
to select four representatives from each party oonld 
not be accepted 1 Bo that, instead, Tamil and 
*' Portuguese ” got up each their own party of 
reception with appropriate music, flags and 
carriages and as we passed both at an interval 
on the lakeside, we could only euppose that the 
Bishop for the sake of peace would indulge in two 
landings — re-embarking after fli^fit or *' Portu- 
guese *' reception, in order to land again in the 
bosom ol his faithful Tamils. At any rate we 
learned afterwards from worthy Dr. Melizan that 
the excess of loyalty and devotion of his Battioaloa 
flock was an embarrassment, from the alternate duties 
and responsibilities involved. Poor as we under- 
stood, most of them to be, they had nevertheless by 
their offerings succeeded in erecting a grand church 
— quite a cathedral in appearance — beautifully de- 
signed after an Italian model, when just as the 
time had come to prepare for the roof, the walls 
began to subside and unmistakable evidence was 
afforded that the foundations were so faulty that 
the hope of ever completing or in any way utilis- 
ing the building was destroyed. It would have 
been the most conspicuous architectural object in 
the capital of the Eastern Province and even the 
uncovered walls stand up conspicuously among the 
coconut palms, but so long as they remain, they can 
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only afford a striking reminder of the n&ed of makiog 
sure of good fonndatione. ' 

Our drive from the landing place inside the bar, 
carried ns for some distance by the side of the 
lagoon, fringed on both sides with coco-palms 
and backed at a distance by the walls of the 
Battioaloa Fort. Diverging from the water’s edge 
we turned inland by a road which in its smooth- 
ness and surroundings reminded us at the outer- 
most borders of *the Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo 
— only there was no cinnamon visible. We were in 
reality driving through the northern or Eata- 
munai suburb of the town and a series of 
roads intersecting low jungle and garden grounds 
have been planned and carried out by Mr. Allanson 
Bailey and his sucoesaor Mr. Blliott. Very 
soon we passed from this qnarter across one 
of the branches of the lake into the town.proper» 
noting a busy but orderly and clean bazaar before 
rounding in front of the old Dutch Fort and on 
to the fashionable esplanade with its row of 
residences and offices— Wesleyan Mission quarters, 
boarding school, chapel, Jubilee Hall, Post and 
Telegraph establishment (always a centre of in- 
telligent obliging officers), District Judge’s quarters 
and so on to the Residency, a spacious building in 
extensive grounds shaded by umbrageous trees. All 
these residences and offices face the lake, while 
beyond stretches the palm-covered peninsula and 
farther oat the Bay of Bengal. 

The Tamils seem to have been very early in 
possession of this part of the island calling the 
settlement *'Maticaloa’* (from Mada-kalappu, the 
muddy lake), but five hundred years ago at least 
the district was considered a dependency of the 
Eiogdom of Eandy. It did not stand very high 
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in the list of titleB of the King or “Emperor*’ 
whioh usually included Uva, Eotte, Jaffnapatam 
and Trincomalee as “ Principalities,” but put Latti- 
caloa down as an Earldom, thus tho list ran: 
—“Prince of Trinoomalce, Earl of Cottiaar and 
Batticaloa." Nevertheless, Batilcaloa very early 
became an object of conquest and the Portuguese took 
the place and built a fort in violation of their treat y 
with the, King of Kandy. This fort was a poor affair, 
however, and was quickly taken^ and levelled by 
the Dutch who on the same little ‘island Puliyan- 
tivu, — the island of tamarinds — erected a grim 
quadrangular stronghold which is (after 200 years) 
still Btanding|though the Barrounding ditch des- 
oribed 40 years ago as swarming with crocodiles, 
seems now to be tilled up. The esplanade between 
the Fort (now^ utilized for the kachcheri and other 
public offices) and the Besidenoy was once a 
regularly laid-out garden alter the Dutch fashion 
with a reservoir in the centre f.full of tortoises and 
small fish. Now, this is the general resort of the 
young people of the town afit'ording room for 
cricket-pitch and tennis ground, while one por- 
tion has been walled off as a neat little oomotery. 
The most conspicuous object there at present is 
a monument to the late Mr, Jonathan Crowther. 
Proctor — a selfmadc Tamil who rose to an influ- 
ential position. It bears the following inBcrip- 
tion 

Not gone from memory. 

Not gone from love. 

But gone to the shining hosts above; 

Mid cherubim there he waits his wife, 

Who will fly to him from the woes of this life. 

A witty public officer who shall be namelepe, 
is credited with disposing of a rather too eagtsr oapi 
talist— who, although well stricken in years , would 
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fain be purohaser of every bit of dbeirable Crown 
land oifored for sale — by assaring him one day that 
there was a very desirable lot in the market 
which he should not fail to boy. — “ Where sir, 
where, that I may go and see it ?’’ “A most 

suitable piece and just the thing for you Mr. 

“ Thank you, sir — I will look after it at once — 

where is it ? ” “ In the Cemetbky, Mr. — I ” 

(Tableau — a collapse I) 

To turn baoS to the Dutch, their Battioaloa Fort 
must have been in a position dear to their hearts. In- 
deed the water-and'CanaHoving Hollanders could 
surely find no such delightful district in Ceylon 
as that before them here — presenting as it does a 
series of backwaters affording inland water com- 
munication for twenty and thirty miles along the 
coast, with fertile islands and flat expanses 
certain to reward the cultivator. This part of 
the coast was undoubtedly after their own taste and 
they made a great deal of it as several other 
remains besides the Fort indicate. We read that the 
first Dutch ship seen in Ceylon oast anchor off Batti- 
oaloa on 80th May 1602 — ** La Brebis ” commanded 
by Admiral Spilberg,* the object being to pur- 
chase oinoamon.” Up to and well within the British 
era, cinnamon" was the one great attraction to 
traders and invaders of Lanka. As Baldseus 
well and quaintly puls it, cinnamon has always 
been ** the Helen or bride of contest" whose 
exclusive possession was disputed in turn by every 
European invader. Now there can be no doubt that 
cinnamon in those far away back days, must 

^Thc report of a Dutch admiral visiting Battioaloa in 
IGOij DO doubt alarmed the Portuguese and led them to 
look after the place for their fortification dated from 
1027 but did not last long, for in 1C38 a Dutch 
fleet of six ships of war appeared and speedily 
disposed of the enemy and their erection. 
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liaTe been grown freely in the Battioaloa district ; 
bat although the white peonliar silioiouB sand 
which we asaijNsiate with oar Oinnamon Gardena 
in the west, was Tiaible in many places, we oould 
nowhere observe the ahrab itaelf, nor hear of ita 
eziatenoe. £n answer to onr enquiries, indeed, the 
intelligent old Eaohoheri Mudaliyar declared 
he had never seen nor heard of oinnamon 
growing in the Battioaloa diatriot I In Dntoh times, 
there waa dearly an extensive onltivation and trade : 
bnt no doubt as the Negombo, Colombo and Matara 
oolture extended and the apioe in the first-named 
eapeoially, proved ao auperior, Battioaloa oinnamon 
got negleoted and eventually became superseded by 
that palm cultivation which covers the maritime 
belt and by vegetable gardens and rice fields. 
Still that oinnamon grew in the Eaatern districts 
later on io shown by Mr. Brooke's report on the 
Exploration of the Mahaweliganga since, in 1832, 
he found oinnamon growing above Calinga on the 
banka of the river ; while the late Dr. Thwaites 
of the B. B. Gardens, found it at Battioaloa in 1857. 

Whatever may be said of other parts of the 
island and eapooially the North-Central divisiona, 
there can be little doubt that never in history 
waa the Battioaloa district ao populoua or pros- 
perouB as in the British era and notably since the 
days of Sir Henry Ward and Mr. J. W. Biroh. The 
revenue diatriot oovera 2,600 square miles, 
but by far the larger portion of this is oom- 
posed of what has always been jangle or open 
park ooontry->Buited for hunting rather than 
OQOupation, save by Veddas. The popu- 

lation now perhaps 120,000 is nearly all found in 
tile rioh agrieultural district along the coast, 
while the town has about 7,000 people 
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within its Looal Board bounds. On all 
sides there is of coarse water, but brackish from its 
close proximity to and communioation with the 
sea, so that at Batticaloa even in its island posi- 
tion, it seems to be a case at times — and this year 
especially after a drought prolonged to an almost 
unprecedented length,— of 

Water, water everywhere and not a drop o drink. 
Not only so. but the brackish water has so permeated 
the soil of fields once under profitable culture as to 
render them unfit for paddy crops and so to throw 
them out as uaeless. One of many plans for the 
improvement of this town and district which 
the present zealous, experienced Qovernment 
Agent hopes to see carried oat, has for its 
object the shutting 'out of this braokish 

water from a considerable expaflsa now per- 

meated by it and so creating a lake of sweet 
fresh water in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town to the great benefit of the 
townspeople as weU as of the eultivators. 

Batticaloa has long been famooe for its cotton 
spinning and weaving industry and it is interesting to 
learn that the Wellawatta Mills drew several useful 
handicraftsmen from this Eastern town 
on • commencing work. But a remnant still 
remain to carry on their old craft and manufacture. 
At one of the Weaving establishments we found 
Bome fifteen people at work ; three out of the 
five hand-looms were being handled in a long 
open shed. The treadle is sunk into the ground 
in a square opening in which the weaver rite, 
deftly plying his shuttle. Under another shed 
several women were employed winding the thread 
into balls or on to the shuttles, while at a third 
spot a boy was busily fixing this thread on sticks 
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in tbe ground bo as to form a large 
horse -shoe 20 or 40 yards long: The threads 
were of alternate oolours systematically placed to 
form the warp of coloured comboy or sarong 
material. The threads would be sized or stiiffenod 
the next morning, and then transferred to the loom. 
From the manager, we learnt that the weavers 
earned from 37^ to 50 cts. per day according to 
their work ; also that they had lately sent away 
six men to Colombo to work at the Spinning 
and Weaving. Mills and could send^ plenty more if 
required. They have left off making godown 
towelling in Batticaloa and confine them- 
selves mostly to these cloths. So popular 
do these local manufactures continue in some parts 
of the island, that between Colombo and 
Oalle there are villages with conspicuous notices 
telling the people that Batticaloa cloths are 
sold hereJ’ 

A morning’s visit to the Hospital and Gaol 
sufiioed to show that both establishments 
are admirably looked after : the former, 

under Dr. Ohinnayah’s care, in its clear open 
healthy grounds and clean spick-and-span wards 
being specially attractive ; while the gloom of 
tbe solitary cells in the latter was not 
snfiQoient to make us disbelieve the old story of 
a prisoner being found after 0 p. m. loudly knock- 
ing at the door of the Batticaloa gaol, 
explaining in answer to remonstrance, that 
they had gone and looked him out— evidentjy 
a great grievance 1 That was in the ** days of 
old ” however, and a favourite story of deai 
old “ Billy Hall." However we saw evidence of 
hard work done by the prisoners in stone-break- 
ing, carpentry, ooirmaking, d:o„ 
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Driving round, the bungalow ie pointed out where 
poor Mr. Q, B. Capper of the Survey Department 
resided when he was murdered by a oooly. It wae 
pay-day, and among the gang to be settled with, 
one man was particularly obstreperous. At last to 
get rid of him Mr. Capper walked him ofi the 
verandah through a little flower garden, potting 
him outside a little wooden gate in front, when the 
fellow turned, and leaning over the gate or fence, 
stabbed his master behind the shoulder and, as it 
proved, to the heart. Another instance of the evil of 
natives carrying pointed knives. 

Fish and very good oysters— on rooks near 
the bar—- are abundant in the Battioaloa lake 
and as already mentioned the Tamil, fisher- 
men of the district confine themselves to the 
backwaters, leaving the coast and de^-sea fishing 
to the more enterprising Sinhalese who coming 
round from the neighbourhood of Galle, form settle- 
ments on the coast some of which are likely to be- 
come permanent. 

The Forest Department here as in nearly 
every capital and district in the island is now 
very much in evidence, through the piles of logs 
of timber all duly squared and marked lying 
on the side of the esplanade facing the lake 
ready, we suppose, for disposal or shipment. But 
the general complaint in the Northern and Eastern, 
but especially the Central Provinces, made to us 
is that the Department is placing too high a price 
on its wares, whether fuel or timber, and in f ao t 
one is inclined in thinking of the matter to ask 
Col. Clarke to remember the character given by 
Canning to the Hollanders : — 

In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ! 
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BATTICALOA AND COCONUT CXJLTU 
VATION IN THE EAST. 

Eabter Beaton and Kabaittivd. 

Thb Dutch in Lovb with thn Eastern 
Backwaters. 

Fobtt Miles South : Old Friends and Old 
Besidents : 

Sib Edward Barnes Entertaining: 

A Fancy Ball at Mt. Lavinia Sixty Years ago. 


Leaving Batiicaloa on a sonny afternoon to visit 
the great Southern agriooltaral division of the 
distriot, our route lay aoross the ferry to the 
peninsula or island formed between the ** gobb " 
or backwater and the Indian Ocean. This strip 
of land is some 20 miles in length by from 1 
to 2 in breadth, and is now covered almost 
throughout its entire extent with the coconut palm 
and, save where extensive plantations have been 
formed under European auspices, is densely popu- 
lated after the fashion of the most crowded 
section of native coconut gardens and villages on 
our Western coast. On this peninsula and the 
strip of sea coast in continuance both on 
the North and South,— say over 60 mil ea 
in all from Valaiohohina to Tirukkovil — is found 
by far the larger portion of the 120,000 people 
in the Batiicaloa district and the traffic with the 
capital in both pasBcngers and produce is very 
oonsiderable. For the rent of the crossing ferry and 
toll as much aaB150amonth are paid, and, as already 
mentioned, large numbers traverse by boat the 
whole length of the lake, so that if there were 
a little aieamer running the full distance of 24 
miles oalling at a series of landing-stages or jetties 
along the side of the lake, the enterprise could 
not fail to be rcmuncrathre. We iiope the local 
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capitalists who have already interested themselves 
in the soheme, may shortly see their way to put 
it through. 

Arrived on the other side, with horse and con- 
veyance released from the ferry-boat, our drive lay 
through a succession of Moormen and Tamil 
villages — the people here being de<=crihed as very 
well off, owning coconut gardens in addition to 
their interest in paddy fields. One peoulifxrity of 
the Moormen i& their round flat topped cotton caps, 
in place of the pointed conical onc^ to which we 
are aooustomed in the West, while aruoug the 
Tamils, the habit of all boys and unmarried men of 
tying the condc on the side, in place of at the back 
of the head ia noticeable. As soon as they get 
married the ordinary form of a Lnql at the back 
ia adopted. The Moormen of the Tiatticaloa dis- 
trict are described as a very well-to-do people ; in 
the peninsula they have some five mosques in all 
and yet very few quarrels arise. They take an 
interest too in education and apart from 
their mosque schools, it was pleasing to see 
** taftnby ” lads occasionally in the mission verna- 
cular schools ; for scaroely a village was passed 
without its adjunct in a Wesleyan school very 
simply built with slight pillars, low walls on three 
sides and cadjan roofs (the children in many oases 
using ola books,) but each such school affording an 
evidence of advancing education, the pioneer of 
Christianity. 

This reminds us to state that Batticaloa town 
has its full share of churches and chapels : 
the Anglican building is a neat little structure on 
one side of the esplanade in charge of an P. G. 
agent ; the Boman Oatholics and their cbapcls hava 
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been already alluded to ; while the most important 
perhaps in view of the larger proportion of the 
intelligent, influential Burghers and Tamil residents, 
whom it reaches, — the Wesleyan Mission has 
multiplied its branches of Christian and educational 
work in the town, district and over the 
Eastern Province generally. The Wesleyan Chapels, 
Boarding Schools, Jubilee Lecture Hall, Dispensary 
ministered to by a medically -trained Christian 
lady and ordinary vernacular schools in the town 
are very much in evidence and the influence of the 
Mission among our Eastern population is most 
important.* 

That Christianity is making its mark in the 
outlying villages, is evidenced by the trouble ez' 
perienoed of recent years through the rivalry and 
jealousy of different eastes ; the fisher and barber 
divisions among the Tamils especially. Because men 
of the latter caste, under the influence of education, 
were beginning to assert their independenee o 
some of the old caste oustoms, the former or 
fishers were provoked into breaches of the law. 
The use of umbrellas especially, by the sucalled 
lower caste folk, was considered very unjosiifiable 
and led in the very district we were now passing 

* The missionarv in charge at Battioaloa, the Rev. 
J. (and Mis.) West, was unfortunately absent, audit 
was holiday time for Miss Trimmer’s Qirla’ Boarding 
School, where 60 to 70 girls are taught in particularly 
Dice airy premises. Another interesting school is 
tbe vernacular girls’ and boys’ mixed, originally 
started 40 years ago by Mrs. Joshua and well kept 
up. A training institution for teachers in tbe verna> 
cular was very simply but adequately conducted, 
some 15 of the fature scboolmasterR of tbe district 
getting their training there* Miss Oamble’a Dispen- 
sary 18 freely visited and availed of and even the 
Moorman families in tbe villages are beginning to 
profit by her ministrations. The Mission has also a 
press, chiefly for printing Tamil sohoob books and other 
requirements for the work. 
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through, to asBaults and village brawls oulminatiug 
in the burning down of a sohool-house belonging 
to the Wesleyan Mission. Ot course, the agents 
of the latter body give no countenance to the 
tyranny of caste and naturally the weaker ones 
as they get education and Christianity into their 
midst, begin to feel that it is time for them to 
assert themselves. The Moormen proper care for 
none of these things, and are as we have said a 
very lawabiding people in the Battioaloa district. 
Then there are Several villages of Mookwas*’ who 
are supposed to have come originally from South- 
ern India, bent on piratical raids, and who are 
looked up to by the ordinary natives. 

Apart from noting the many villages passed, their 
order and cleanliness and the evidence of progess in 
schools and cultivation, the chief attraction of the 
drive along the penin&ula was its passage through ex' 
tensive scenes of Coconut Cultivation. In the Batti* 
caloa district altogether there are between 5,000 and 
0,000 acres planted with the palm on regular plan- 
tations apart from the villagers’ gardens which 
must make up a good deal more. North of Batti- 
caloa town along the coast and for some distance 
inland there are several plantations belonging to 
such pioneers as Mr. S. C. Munro — still to the 
front we are glad to say — and the Atherton and 
Sortam families, the late Dr. Sortain having been one 
of the earliest to begin systemalio planting in the 
Eastern Province, his work dating back to the early 
“ forties.” The Taylor Brctbers, Colonel Spencer, 
Dr. Orr, and Colonel, then Captain, Balmain, are 
other names familiar in the days of old as planters 
or proprietors, and some of them still own property. 
Farther south in the direction we are now travelling, 
we come on the plantations owned or managed by 
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the late J. Gordon Gumming and by Messrs. 
Carey and O'Grady — Messrs. A. Nicol, Keir, 
Ouchterlony and Maokilligan being among those 
^ho adventured their capital in the district. We 
were glad to meet Mr. John Carey who may now 
be said to be the patriaroh among Battioaloa 
planters, for hale and active as we found him, 
Mr. Carey dates back to 1845 in the island, and all 
the time in this Eastern lowlying district with 
very few changes either to England or our hill- 
country during the interval. This speaks well 
for the healthfulness of the Battioaloa sea coast 
region. We passed through the splendid Easter 
Seaton property managed by Mr. Carey for Mr. 
Ouchterlony. It covers 1,500 acres in all, — extending 
across from the backwater lake to the Indian Ocean 
— of which 700 to 800 acres are under the palm. 
Mr. Carey himself owns several properties and 
one of these throagh which our road ran, pre- 
sented a melancholy appearance in the dead or 
dying condition of a large number of the trees. 
This is attributable to a prolonged drought 
taking effect on cultivation in a rather lighter soil 
than usual, the trees withered by the drought 
being afterwards attacked by moths and caterpillars 
for which they formed only a too easy prey. There 
is, however, another explanation which 1 am bound 
to record, namely that injury was done to the 
roots of many of the trees affected through an 
experiment in ploughing with elephants between 
the trees. If this were proved, it would show that 
the coconut palm is inimical to root pruning, a 
result with our western experience which can 
scarcely be accepted. Far more probable is 
the reason recorded by Mr. Robert Morris in 
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his A.*^mii)i!:trat}oa Ecport ou the Eal'\i.lja 
^isUict fer 18G7 as lollows : — 

‘‘ 1 have m former reports alladed to t5i.' ! m-,, > Li.iia- 
here of Coconut lieea luinrfilor Killed hy the iv 
of 186G. A secondary eympt-m was app- 
after « no droxight had ceased, of a t k.s ofK’ig.Li, 
which turuod the leaves browu, and . r Mu .ly cJjl- K ud 
the producing powers of tho trees. Thi'* og ’ C w 'au- 
appeared, and the condition of this brancii cl ' 
cultnre is favorable, though the effects of the blight 
and drought are ^shewn in a falhng-off in th? export 
of Kopp'ira this year to 3,901 ewts from 8 0'>0 .^wt. in 
1366. The unprecedentedly high price of Kof ; iira how- 
ever makes Coconuts a promising speunlalion. The price 
of Koppara here last year rnng<*d from to 95s 
per candy, being about 15s higher than tho rate m 
Colombo. The prioe in 3866 was about ,iU)a to 70a.’' 

Mr, Elliott in his Report for 1883, remarks ■ — 

** European enterprise many years ago gave tlie Dis- 
trict a trial, and there is a considerable extent of 
under coconuts. Some of these estates pay fairly en.Vc^gh, 
1 believe, but others are very poor. Nearly all Lave, 
during the past two years, been iufected by a description 
ot caterpillar which destroys the loaves, killing many 
trees and materially reducing the bearing of all. The 
lighting of large fires fed with green stuti to produce a 
flense smoko seems to be the only antidote adopted, and 
it is not always effective. Curiously enough, this pest 
does not eeoni to visit the trees in native gardens imme- 
diately adjoining infected estates. I have seen a 
luxuriant grove in a neglected native garden, but free of 
caterpillars on one side of the road, and on the other an 
estate under European managemeut carefully tilled and 
Bcrupulusly clean, apparently nearly snufted out by this 
plague. If I was correctly informod, the number of trees 
infected with oaterplliar was on the decrease, and with 
increased crops and a rise in the price of coppora, tbu 
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^rofipocts of coconut proprietors had improved at the 
end of the jear.*' 

After leaving Easter Seaton where the sti iking 
uvcniie of palms all along the road, and indeed as 
isr as the eje roaohed> looked most flourishing, with 
evidences of careful cultivation and good manage- 
xnrnt, — we came on seme estates ” belonging to 
Moormen and then emerged on low scrub waste 
land, and at this southern end of the peninsula 
there is evidently seme room for expansion although 
perhaps the soil is not very promising. At various 
points along our road as well as in other directions 
in the Eastern Province the “ Wara *' {Calotrvpis 
giO^ntea^) yielding a cotton of a fair staple is very 
common. The Government Agent has had a quantity 
gathered and sent to Colombo with the result that a 
value of 80 cents per lb. has been placed on it at the 
Spinning and Weaving Mills. Cotton as well as 
tobacco have been cultivated on a small scale in the 
Batticaloa district for many years back, and in 1874 
Mr. Hume reported that out of several kinds ex- 
perimented with Pernambuco cotton" did best. 
However where irrigation is available, it is quite 
evident that paddy-growing suits the genius of the 
people best and is the most profitable in propor- 
tion to the labour bestowed upon it, though it 
would be of immense advantage to secure supple- 
mentary products less dependent on moisture ; and 
more especially on the richer soils of the interior 
to encourage cassava, mandioo, Indian corn, &o. 
That these can be widely cultivated in the Eastern 
Province, we had afterwards demonstration during 
our journey inland, and we find the following 
among the past records, confirming what we have 
already stated about the fishermen. In his Admi- 
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nistration Beport for 18BG, Mr. F. G. Fiaher wrote • 
In addition to rioe^ knrakkan, and Indian corn, large 
quantities of plantains and manioca are grown on the 
chenas in the interior, and form an important item 
in the food supply of the people. It is estimated that 
ihcro was an ontcum of 15,000 owt. of the cassava 
root, which was sold at about KI‘12 per owt. The 
quantity of plantains put into the market is not easil y 
estimated, bat they form a very eonsiderable item in 
the dietary of the poorer olasses. Fish forms another 
and very extensively used article of diet. It is mo stly 
eaten fresh, an^ little is locally salted and cured, 
except by the Sinhalese fishermen, who resort from 
other parts of the island to the deep-sea fishing grounds 
on the coast. Sea-fishing is scarcely practised by the 
natives of the province, the sb allow lagoons and back- 
waters affording an abundant though inferior supply o £ 
fish for local requirements. Very little garden produce 
of any kind is raised, and for this reason the failure of 
the paddy crops must always be prodnotive of great 
hardship to the poorer classes, who have nothing 
to fall back upon when the supply of rice fails. The 
cultivation of breadfruit and jakfruit bas been scarcely 
attempted, and the growth of vegetables is almost 
entirely neglected. These remarks apply more parti- 
cularly to the Batticaloa district, but the olroumstanoe 
of the Trinoomalee district are very similar.” 

We had now traversed the peninsula and arrived 
at a ferry orossing a branch of the lake separated 
from the sea by a narrow bank. In food time, 
the waters naturally rose above the barrier and 
salt and fresh water intermingled. To prevent this, 
as well as to supersede the old-fashioned ferry, a 
causeway has been constructed at this point, 
(” Ontaobohimadam "*) costing B80,000, which is in 
itfles % work of art. It was nearly, but not 

* Who can give the explanation of this name being^ 
applied ?. 
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quite, finished as we passed, but bag since been 
opened. The importance of keeping tbu water 
bordering on cultivated fields sweet and frosb 
cannot be overestimated ; for in the neighbour 
hood of Battioaloa town, large areas of cul^ 
livable land have had to be abandoned for 
regular culture by tho people, simply because of 
the over-impregnation of the soil with salt ; and a 
very important scheme under the presont Agent’s 
care is a barrier across one waterway near the 
town which would sweeten a lajgo water divi- 
sion or lakelet and lead to its borders once egain 
being covered with paddy. This rapid impregnation 
of the soil with salt is doubtless tte reason why 
the Batticaloa coconut planters hsve always oaroa 
very little for salt as an application to their 
although the marshy stuff dug out and applinl must 
have abundance of saline particles. 

Passing the great causeway, aft(3r a shor’u drive 
on terra Jlrma we come to another arm of the lake 
almost debouching on the sea and here again we 
have relics of the old Dutch times. The last crosBing 
was Ontaohehimadam, and here wo arc at a poirit 
where the first Dutch ships arc saul to have 
been seen off the coast, and if so we c<3.n quite 
enter into the delight of the Hollanders at tho 
prospect of a country with a grand expanse 
of inland water or canals as far as the eye could 
reach. The backwaters or Jake extend from this 
point 20 miles north, 6 to the south and 10 inland.^ At 

* Mr. Elliott in hie very valuable Report of April 
1886 on the Commutation Settlements which he bad 
carried through as Grain Commif^sioner, enters fully 
into Bobemes for still further improving the water 
communication of the dintrict— in some parts by re- 
opening old Dutch connectiog canals which have got 
closed op: in this way he would like to see boats 
enabled to pass from the Natur river in the far 
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Ontacbohimadam, a curious evidence of the work 
of floods from the interior is presented in the 
washing away of the soil round several deep brick- 
lined wells, so that the walls at one time all below the 
surface, stand now several feet above the ground ! 
The Dutch are said to have constructed a temporary 
fort near this point, Kalaar, while the Portuguese held 
Batticaloa. The resthouse at Kalaar is very 
pleasantly situated in front of the still waters of a 
branch of the big lake, while a little way farther out the 
eye rests on the deep blue of the Indian Ocean. This 
spot is 25 miles from Batticaloa by our route and 
it may be worth putting down the oft-jawbreaking 
names which distinguish the villages or stations 
along the road : — 

Pathniaotiivaram, Ealladi, Upodai, M^njantondoiai, 
Eattaukocliyiruppu, Palaimunai, Ameadimanai, Tha- 
lunda, Puthukudiyii uppu, Earnakolen, Naripatanveli, 
Gheddipalaiyam, Tetataivu, Kalutanalia, Kaluynnnki, 
Eruvil. 

Batticaloa can in fact compete with any part of 
the island in the length of its names. A favorite 
quartett runs as follows : — 

From Puliyantivu 
You go to Purikadavally, 

To Illapuddyobena, 

To Teruohilansholei ! 

Another name we came across where three roads 
meet is “ Uragastoomanheya.” This reminds us 

North via Batticaloa to Sambukalappu in the far 
south. The advantage is well shown in the fact 
that althongb the roads alongside are admirable-* 
smooth and level — and cartage cheaper than usual, 
yet water carnage of paddy &o, can be efleoted at 
one-third the cost of cart trnnsport : for instance 
from the centre of the rice-growing district, to EaU 
munai, 16 miles on an excellent level road, Mr. Elliott 
found it cost 50 cents to cart each amiinam (7^ 
bushels) of paddy, while from Kalmuuai to Batti- 
caloa by boats for 24 miles, the charge is 25 cents. 
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of a paragraph that reoestly appeared in a Madras 
paper on “how to name a«railway station ” : — 

“ There being a station on the Southern Mahratta 
Railway called Giddalor, the Agent and Manager of the 
Madras Railway Company consented to change the 
name of Gudalur Station on the Nilgiri branch of the 
Madras Railway, especially as there is no village of 
Gudalur near that station. The name conseqaently 
being a misnomer, they suggested that the station b e 
called “Peranapolayam,*' bat the Collector of Coimbatore 
was of opinion that the meaning of'tbe name of the 
village would be lost if the proposed name was adopted, 
and suggested that the correct name, Perijanayak- 
kanpalayam, be adopted. But the Consulting Engineer 
for Railways objects to accept the name proposed by 
the Collector, as it appears absurd to call a small station 
by a name consisting of twenty-one letters: 

Man wants but little here below 

But wants that little — short. 

The Collector has been asked to substitate a smaller 
name of any other village near the station I’’ 

Oar next stages, through large villages, ran 
I^ilavanai, Pandirepu, and then we came to Eal- 
mnnai, a prosperous little town, with its Gansabawa 
or Connoil, the oooasional headquarters of the 
Agent or Magistrate, the fixed residence of the 
Road OfiSoer of the district,- of a Doctor and Hos- 
pital, of a European Agent of the Wesleyan 
Mission, with church and schools. A branch 
road from the town runs inland to Eiit<^ngi 
ferry at the head of the lake, whence there is 
much trafiBo by boats to Battioaloa, the paddy 
l>eiog brought down from the irrigation district 
nhiefiy by a road on the opposite or Ohavalkadai 
aide. It ie from this point that the steamer pro- 
posed by Mr. O’Grady and friends would start for 
ihe capital, the distance being 24 to 25 miles, and 
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there can be little doubt of an abundanee of 
passenger as well as prodaoe traffic being avail- 
able. We are now at the beginning of one of the 
great native agrioultnral or rice-growing districte 
of Battioaloa. The harvest is over, bat there are 
still evidences of very active business in the crowded 
but cleanly bazaar— there are three distinct 
markets— and along the roads. These latter da 
credit to Mr. Macpherson whom we find busy 
paying his overseers and coolies and with all the 
evidences in fis neighbourhood of very multi- 
farious work for the benefit of the district. 

We do not stay at Ealmunai, this time, but 
push on to Earativu coconut plantations in 
obedience to the request of the hospitable 
proprietor, Mr. W. H. O. Grady, with whom 
we found an old Colombo friend in Mr. J. 
B. Morphew so well-known in connection with the 
old Oriental Bank in its most prosperous days. Many 
an acquaintance and story of ** auld lang syne 
were recalled that evening as we sat within hearing 
of the roll of the waves from the Bay of Bengal 
on the seabeaoh in front of the mansion. But 
far back as our recollections of thirty years or so 
extended, they were as nothing to the most in- 
teresting reminiBoenoes conjured up by Mrs. 
Morphew, senior, who is now in her 94th year, 
having been born in 1797— so that her life nearly 
covers the whole term of the British occupation of 
Ceylon — but still in the full possession of her faculties,, 
bright and vivaoions. We suppose it is almost 
unprecedented in the history of colonies, to find 
two ladies of the age of Mrs. Morphew and Mrs» 
Winter, senior, of Baddegama, Galle, venturing back: 
from the mother-country to far distant Ceylon 
when well over 90 and 80 years respectively.. 
Mrs. Winter being, we believe, ten yean the 
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junior of the grandmother of the owner of 
Karativu. Mrs. Morphew first came to Ceylon as 
a married lady of several years’ standing with her 
husband in 1830; but she was in time to see 
Governor Sir Edward Barnes and to be present at a 
grand Fancy Ball given at his viceregal rosidonce 
at Mount Lavinia — now the wellknown hotel. It was 
on this occasion that a very trifling matter led 
to a serious duel (pistols and ooSee for two) 
between a military officer and civilian— a duel 
being by no means an infrequent event sixty years 
ago. On the occasion in question, Colonel Churchill 
as A. D. C. bad to announce to the Governor, the 
ladies and gentlemen as they passed in, doing so 
in a clear voice, giving the character assumed, 
in one case, the lady being in evening dress, her 
husband whispered ** no character ” ; and the gallant 
A. D. C. gave this out as ** a lady of no character.” 
For this supposed insult he was called out by the 
indignant husband! Mrs. Morphew returned to 
England in 1838, came back to the East in 1851, went 
home in 1860 and returned again in 1889. Her 
olearness of vision is most wonderful, for not only 
oan this nonagenarian lady — who, we trust, will 
pardon our frequent mention of her name — thread 
a needle with ease, but we found her on the following 
forenoon, busy with her sewing machine. Batticaloa 
has indeed reusun to boast of old European resi- 
dents, with Mr. and Mrs. Carey, dating as colonists, 
from 1845, and Mrs. Atherton, senr., who baa 
exceeded the ordinary allotted span of human life 
and is, perhaps at fourscore, in the enjoyment 
very fair health. 

Earativu coconut plantation is succeeded farther 
down the coast by two or three more properties 
— Vaddolodai, £«iniar and Oluville— under Mr, 
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O’Grady’s oare, while away 20 miles to the south 
is Tirokkoil, where Mr. Fanshawe of Madulsima 
holds a seaside property, partly planted with 
ooooDuts, and near to which is a temple whioh 
Sir Arthur Gordon photographed. Karativu, from 
what we saw and learned that afternoon and next day, 
has many elements of interest in oonneotion with its 
management. Elephants are regularly employed, 
chiefly in carting the nuts from the different flelda 
to the home station, the cart-wheels having parti- 
cularly wide tires to prevent them sinking in 
the sand ; each cart carries 2,000 nuts. The 
nuts are out off by a knife attached to a 
long pole, the trees not being so high as 
many in the West of the island. The yield 
is from 40 to 50 nuts per tree per* annum: ore 
fine place gives an average of 55 nuts ; 1,150 
nuts go to a candy, against the usual allowance 
in the West of 1,200. Trees in favourable spots 
have been known to bear nuts in 4^ years; but 
7 to 10 years is near the average and then 
under favourable circumstances. Careful and 
liberal cultivation is the rule, and the reolamation 
of marshy land by the erection of large mounds 
of earth on which the young coconut plants were 
inserted and carefully tended, was particularly inter- 
esting. Mr. O’Grady chiefly favours the Negapatam 
and Oaloutta market with his crop of copra, and 
he had a ship off his beach, loading for the latter 
market as we were there. In this case, the 
shipowner or master was purchasing on his own 
account, paying for each delivery of copra as it 
was weighed over on the spot. A better price 
is got for Battioaloa copra than for that of the 
Western Province, and it looks much cleaner 
and whiter, a fact that renders it popu ar with 
the Indian Baboo oonsumers. 

10 
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Analysis haa shown the Battioaloa eoeonat hemel 
io be riohei; in stearine than the average Ceylon 
nuts* At Earaittivo nuts are kept in the husk some- 
time, and then split open to dTy,^th6 husk 
being still retained on the half -nuts— all the copra 
being sun-dried. One man will split 4,000 nuts a 
day. The husks are sold to the natives, sometimes 
in exchange for straw. Labour is cheap in the 
neighbourhood, that is when paddy euUivation ex 
harvesting does not call the people away:-^men 
20 to 25 cents a cents a day ; boys from 6 ox 7 
cents. It must be remembered that paddy Is generally 
very cheap here 80 cents to a rupee a bushel 
often, so that a day's pay goes far in food. Mr. 
O'Grady baa bafiSed the attacks of beetles and 
moths by lighting large Ares and so attracting 
them to destruction. 

Apart from his steamer enterprise which we trust 
will take early effect, Mr. O’Grady has imported 
a whole set of patent paddy-busking machinery 
with the needful gearing for attaching cattle- 
power. It has been found to do its work well, 
but unfortunately, the cattle available soaroely 
make up sufficient power, and it is proposed 
to substitute a steam engine. That there is 
plenty of scope for such machinery is evidenced by 
the eagerness of wealthy native grain dealers 
to enter into contracts for the monthly husking 
of large quantities of paddy. In the absence of 
Euch machinery, a large force is now employed 
labcrlcusly busking by band at different points 
lor Moormen dealers. The Earaiitivu maohinery is 
suited both for husking and pounding the paddy 
and can get through 15 bushels an hour. It cost 
altogether about B6, 000* 
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THE GREAT EASTERN RlCE-GROWtNO 
AND IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 

Before planging into the centre of the grand trri- 
gation district westward ofEaraittiva,let us return for 
a little to Kalmunai and consider the paddy- growing 
division in the i^eighbourhood of that Nourishing 
station. First of all. however^ we would point out 
that the population including the agricultural folk, 
--^the holders of the land as well as the large body 
of oultivators-^oliug for residence to the palm> 
covered sea-coast. The population in villages or 
eoattered gardens runs all down within two miles 
of the sea-borde. Inland even across the thou- 
sands of acres of cultivated land, there is no 
appearance of townships or villages, and even 
the topes of palms or other fruit-trees with 
a few huts are very few and far between. 
I^acing Kalmunai we have in what may be 
called the lower section of the irrigated 
land some 3,000 acres all dt for paddy^ but which 
unfortunately during the season just then closed 
(the end of August) had borne only poor and 
scattered crops owing to the failure of rain : 
a failure scarcely ever ezperieooed before. Never- 
theless, there were signs of late harvesting 
in some of the fields ; in others of stacking the 
sheaves ; and again of threshing out the corn in 
primitive oriental fashion. We came on the soenei 
emerging from the hitherto palm-shaded road on an 
afternoon which might be tlie close of a warm 
summer day in the old country, and as the wide 
expanse of field after field, of level com country 
presented itself as far as the eye could reach, and 
the voices and songs of harvesters, gleaners, 
or the workers on the threshing-floor were 
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wafted across to us, it seemed as if we had 
been suddenly transported away from Ceylon 
land a tropical land altogether. We were at 
too great a distance to distinguish figures from the 
road — there was nothing in the outlook, no vegeta- 
tion to remind us of the tropics. There was the 
glance of water on the one border touching the bead 
of the lake, and here we thought of ** the Norfolk 
broads,” and we might also almost sing, — 

Ob, Mary call the cattle borne, 

Across the sands of Dee, — 

but farther on, as the grand expanse of 
arable land — of the soil we could not judge — 
opened out before ns, we could imagine we were 
at home in ** the Lothians,” or in Easter 
Boss with its splendid succession of what 
were thousand- acres wheat-growing farms in 
our time, thirty years ago. By-andby the 
illusion is dispelled, for a turn of the road 
brings us face to face with a fine-looking 
Headman attended by wbat seemed a whole 
village by way of retinue. He was one of the 
Vanniyas of the district, and albeit naked from 
the waist upwards, his grand turban and really 
noble oast of countenance would have arrested 
attention anywhere. He made his obeisance to 
the Agent and related how he was returning from 
investigating some land or irrigation dispute, 
accompanied by servants and the villagers con- 
cerned The hearing of particulars was put off 
until the representative of Government could 
himself examine into the dispute on the 
spot. And it is evidently a great matter with the 
people of this large agricultural district to have 
in their Agent one who thoroughly sympathisea 
with and understands them, their language and 
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habits of Life, their mode of working aud ihoaght, 
and who, moreover, among Moormen as well as 
Hindus, from hia Batiefaotory deoiaions leading to 
the aetiloment of longstanding disputes, ba^ 
got the reputation of finding out all about their 
oases and settling them as if be were a god 
The fact is that the Agent has found out the 
great advantage of hearing complaints and aocusa- 
tions on the spot, before those oonaerned and the 
BBsembled heads of the village, and dooisions given 
after euoh a ^searing are muoh more likely to 
afford satisfaction to both sides and to prevent 
resort to the distant law courts with prolonged 
litigation, heavy expense and embitterment leading 
perhaps to a deadly feud. Nothing too affords 
such an insight into the thoughts* feelings and 
habits of the people as snob judicial investiga^ 
tions undertaken on quarterly itinerating visits by 
revenue ofiOioers. The saving in correspondence 
is immense, and the people are quite content 
if they know the head of the provinoe will shortly 
be on the spot himself to see to their dilfioulties 
and grievances, hear all they have got to say, and 
decide in their very presence what must be done. 
Again, the enoouragement of the people in keeping 
up to their work and in carrying out improvements, 
as well as the examination of new proposals for 
extending irrigation and cultivation, form an im- 
portant part of the businesB transacted during 
such visits* 

So far, we were merely skirting the great paddy- 
growing country at the close of a day's journey. 
Next morning we travelled 14 miles through the 
heart of some 20,000 acres of cultivated land with 
scarcely an interruption in the constant Buooession 
of fields marked off by the boundary ridges common 
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to paddy fields, the road occasionally passing over a 
culvert to allow the irrigation stream to pass from 
one side to the other. We could not help thin k 
ing of ** Varmer Porter** driving through Cam- 
bridgeshire to his own home in the Fen country and 
telliog his companion Alton Locke : — 

“I *11 shaw ’ee Bome*Bt like a field— I wool — none of 
this here darned nps and downs o' hills’* (though the 
country through which we drove was flat enough, I 
should have thought to plf-abe any one) “to shake 
a body’s victuals out of his innards-^^-al) so flat as a 
barn’s floor, for vorty mile on end — there’s the coun- 
try to live in ! — and your sons, vonr on ’em, every one 
fifteen stones in his shoes to pitteu again’ any mar 
from Whitt’sea Mere to Denver Sluice.** 

We should expect a colonist from the English Fen 
districts to feel very much at home in the grain - 
growing country south of Battioaloa. Bat there 
is enough of local interest in the land we are 
driving over without going to the old country 
for companion pictures. We are in the midst of the 
district first taken in hand for reclamation and 
irrigation purposes by Mr. Biroh — we are approaching 
some of the earliest British experiments in Gt-ylon. 
in costly irrigation works. Memories of Sir Henry 
Ward, of J. Woodford Birch, of Captain Philpotts 
and others of that time, 85^ years ago, crowd 
upon us at every tarn. Severely critkised at 
the time — and among the critics if we remem- 
ber rightly, was a young Surveyor then sta 
tioned at Ealmanai who had but lately oome 
from the Crimean campaign in which he had 
borne an honourable' part^ to jpin the Ceylon 
Survey service— the works and the results have long' 
ago amply jastifled the expenditure and anticipa- 
tions. Mr. Bkoh estimated for the bringing undoi'^ 
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cultivation of 20,000 sores ; the aotual result ' to 
date is 28,000 acres, while the whole district has 

75.000 acres more or leas fit for padd> cultivation. 
The great advantage here, as in Matara district, 
was the existence of population on the spot ready 
and eager to take up every acre made available by 
irrigation. It was not our good fortune to see the 

20.000 acres tract we passed through a picture 
of living green as described by Sir Wm. Gregory 
in 1872, when he wrote : — 

** In the month of April 1872 I visited the 
rice-growing regions of the Eastern Province, which 
are the creation of the irrigation works carried 
out by Government. 1 never before saw such an 
unbroken sheet of grain : save where some isolated 
trees, part of a recent forest, broke ihe view, the 
eye wandered over some 20,000 acres of green 
paddy. I saw, wherever I went, a sleek, vigo> 
rous, well-fed, and thoroughly healthy population. 
The great impetus to paddy cultivation in this Pro- 
vince was given in 1857, when the restoration of the 
important Irrigation Scheme, of which the tanks of Irak- 
kamam and Amparai are the most prominent features, 
took plaoe. Up to 1864 the lands under onllivation were 

54.000 aores; the lands in oultivation la 1871 were 
77,(K)0 acres. The Grown lands to be additionally re- 
claimed under works already completed or in oourse of 
completion amount to 15.000 aores, equal to the support 
of 23,850 pexRODB.” 

But standing near the same spot we could imagine 
how the country must look in a favourable season, 
with the green or golden corn waving uniformly 
for many miles on all sides, contrasting with the 
fringe of coconuts on the seabelt hiding the culti- 
vators* huts, and with the back-ground of low 
jungle on the West, backed by such striking hilla 
as Friar's Hood, the Baron's Cap and on a cleax 
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day, the outlying Uva ranges, while northwards 
the glistening backwaters showed the limits of the 
Kalmunai paddy fields, and far to the South 
similar rice fields extended far beyond our ken. 
To keep up with the steady extension of culti- 
vation, which has gone on far beyond the original 
estimates, it is no wonder though the water 
supply in the tanks should occasionally get short, 
even in Beacons when the rains have given 
their full contribution. How much more ir a 
year of failure of monsoons 1 More storage 
tanks are no doubt required to ensure the steady 
supply year by year of the indispensable ferti- 
lising fluid. Moreover, it is rather too much to 
expect, as some do, that tanks are to render the 
people independent of seasons of drought. The 
oriental proverb ought to be remembered : **The 
lakes will not become full with dew, but with rain.” 
Halfway on our morning's drive we came on a 
Email village of Moormen under a tope of palms, 
the exception to the level expanse which the 
paddy fields present on all other sides. Moor- 
men play a large part in the agricultural indus- 
try of the Eastern Province. They are a peaceable, 
hard-working, money-making people ; their women 
and children too do much work in the fields. 
They probably do not hold all the superstitions of 
their Hindu neighbours, though we suppose from 
their speaking the same language and being so closely 
allied that they share in the sowing and harvesting 
customs ol the district. An interesting aooonnt 
of their customs was written in 1871 by Ohief 
Mudaliyar Somanader and A. de Zylva, Irrigation 
Mudalij ar, from which we extract as follows 
For tbrehhing, Thursdays are considered the best day 
to commence, and certain charms and ceremonies are 
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performed to keep off, Putams,*’ or devils, from earr^* 
iog away the fruits of their labour. The oharm is 
called ** Arrakku,” which consisted of the following 
stuffs shut up in a box, viz., silver, copper, iron, coral, 
pearl, cbanks, valampuri (a fruit), chadaimodi (a vege- 
table), and (‘ome arrack iu a vial, and buried in the 
centre of the threshing-floor with margosa leaves, &o., 
over which the sheaves are heaped, and the cattle 
turned on them for threshing. In addition to these 
charms and ceremonies to keep off the devil from 
stealing the paddy, they begin to use a peculiar slang 
to keep the devill ignorant of what is spoken. For 
instance, the threshing cattle, instead of being termed 
Mado,” as nsnal, go by the name ** Varikkalan,” t he 
meaning of which is produo iive-legged ; the ** Marakkal*’ 
or the measure is termed ^'accountant the baskets 
are called " Peruvayan,” or broad-moutheh, and every 
implement has a different name in the threshing-floor. 
All expressions that have meaning suggestive of de- 
crease or other ill-omened significations are avoided, 
and the word "multiply** is always substituted. For 
instance, the expression. 

Drive the bullocks ...is rendered Multiply the Yarik- 

kalan.*’ 

Sweep the corn ... „ Multiply the " Poli.’* 

Bring the Marakkal ... „ Multiply the " ac- 

countant 

Fill the basket ... „ Multiply the "broad- 

mouth.** 

Bring some water ... „ Multiply some flood. 

Go home for rice ... „ Multiply home for 

white. 

Oall him to take this 

. and deliver it at home „ Multiply him to multi- 
ply this and to multiply at home 
&c., &c. 

In threshing, cattle are driven with a song, the pur- 
port of which is to invoke the deities io give them a 
good produce. 
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We liave eeldom met a more intelligent headman 
than the Chief Mudaliyar of the Bettioaloa Eachoheri 
- -indeed a notable man everyway, in appearanoe 
as well; and the same applies to several of the 
distriot headmen, Wanniyas and others, we oame 
across. But it was one of the peouliaritifs of 
our late Governor that he never seems to have 
felt any interest in Tamil Headmen. Passing 
through the Eastern Province he gave them little 
of his attention, but when near the Southern 
boundary, on Sir Arthur Gordon being told that a 
^'Batemahatmaya” was in attendance, His E zoellency 
brightened up at once and had him admitted, 
although the man was one of those stupid 
Sinhalese who had not two ideas to put 
together and not worthy to loose the sandalB of 
Somanader Mudaliyar for faithful, long service, 
handsome bearing and keen intelligence! Among 
Tamil headmen, therefore, so far as we could 
learn our late Governor is by no means remem* 
bered with the feeling of regard held for him by 
most of their Sinhalese compeers. 

Our drive of some 15 miles from Ear aittivu in 
a south-westerly direction ihrongh oontinuous 
paddy-fields (then lying fallow) brought us to the 
series of aniouts — Sendapadi, Yeereade and Eurune- 
kangi— BO familiar in the history of our Eastern 
irrigation works, almost of historic interest in 
relation to the names of Oapt. Pbilpotts, b.e., Mr. 
Birch and Sir Henry Ward, Apart from the 
engineering interest in the huge piles of masonry 
built across the streams leading from the Irakkamam 
and Ambarai tanks, we are here at the hsad, or 
the key, to the irrigation of all the far-extending 
distriot lying Eastward and Northward to Earaittivu, 
Ealmunai and Samanturai. At these aniouts, the 
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preoioas water from the taoks is switehed fiom 
the main onrrent into riTnlpts running ponth, 
past or north as may be required. There are 
guardians over these main dietritutirg work?, and 
there are irrigation and village vidanae or minor 
headmen to follow and regulate the dietribution 
for each series of fields for many miles from the 
main souroe of supply. 

It must be an extremely interesting sight to 
watoh the irrigation and farming operations in 
full swing — Buah was not our good fortune — and 
still more to be in the midst of the people when 
reaping an abundant harvest. They oan be light- 
hearted and happy enough at suoh a time. Even 
at the end of a very unfavourable season we had 
a glimpse at what an abundant and happy 

harvest tide *' must mean to them. Between 
May and August iu suoh a time, crowds of the 
people, pass along the roads leading into the 
fields, morning and evening, going and returning 
from their work — often in the latter case carrying 
the reward of their day’s work in a small bag of 
paddy, hired labour being paid in kind. This leads 
to a great deal of barter and temporary boutiques 
are opened by Moormen and others at convenient 
points to buy the Buperfiuous grain. In years when 
from 200, 000 to 300 000 bushels are exported, 
besides the supply furnished to Battiosloa and 
other local towns and villages, the bosiness and 
trafQo it will be seen, must be very consi- 
derable. [The largest export was 306,300 
bushels in 1883, nearly all to Jaffna.] As 
many as 5,000 loaded carta pass out of this 
district in a busy season; most of snoh carts are 
altogether of wood, wheels, axles and all, and cost 
about R18 each. In such a prosperous season as we 
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deeoribe. an abandanoe of money circulates in the 
district — the people are all well off— end being free 
of many of the temptations incidental to native 
life in the West of the island, they are more thrifty 
and have begun to learn the nse of Postal Savings 
Banks. The change for the better in this part of the 
country within the past thirty years has been very 
remarkable. True, one civilian with antiquated 
notions was found bold enough to remonstrate in 
the early * 'sixties'* that the days of old when there 
were no exports of grain from ^e district, were 
better and the people then happier ! Governor Sir 
Charles MaoCarthy very speedily suppressed that 
notion by declaring he had not so learned the 
lessons of political economy. It reminds us of the 
anger of ignorant Celts at Irish shipping ports be- 
cause the Sassenachs are ruining *'Ould Oireland" by 
taking away all the pigs and butter ! — The way in 
which the value of paddy land has risen in the 
district is very remarkable : we are afraid to quote 
some of the figures given to us, lest we should 
be supposed to exaggerate, but we think sales of 
favorite paddy lands up to some hundreds of 
rupees per acre have been effected, so that 
the industry is clearly a profitable one in the 
locality. Instead of ** deserted villages” of the 
plain, the borders of this great agricultural district 
have |eeen villages and population multiplying — 
"every rood of ground” supporting its man 
— and 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
are everywhere in evidence, and they are a 
contented self-managing people who regard an 
intruder — a foreigner in their villages,— as (according 
to their own proverb) equal to a creeper or a 
parasite to a tree. 
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BATTICALOA AND THE EASTEEN PRO^ 
VlNrE;-^. IN CONCLUSION. 

It is a oorioua oommentary on the recent re- 
ference in the morOing print, to Sir Henry Ward 
and hie alleged preference for Work on minor village 
tanks, over the restoration of ancient large tanks, 
— that among the improvements Mr* Elliott is 
anxious to see carried out in the Battioaloa dis- 
trict, is greater attention to ** subsidiary irrigation.” 
xior is this a flew thing. In his Administration 
Report for 1883, we find the same Government Agent 
writing 

** Though money has been freely bestowed on the 
larger works, the distributing charnels have apparently 
had no attention paid to them ; the old native courses 
have been adopted and the development of new ones 
left nearly altogether in the bands of the Vauniyas. 
These men know nothing of levels, and oonscqaently 
do not always select the best line, though the people 
are very energetic and willing to spend money to 
obtain water. To secure this in many places the level 
of the surface of the fields is reduced several feet, with 
a loss of course of the best soil which is heaped up 
in banks. An officer who would devote his time to 
tracing improved channels, and supervising their open- 
ing by the proprietors, and supplied with moderate 
funds to provide masonry regulating works, would say, 
in three years do a world of good. Of course he should 
work in subordination to the Government Agent, and 
be secured the cordial co-operation qf the headmen.” 

Again we have the testimony of the same officer 
in another special report, to the danger of being 
in too great a hurry for results from large Irriga- 
tion Works. Sir Henry Ward and especially Mr. 
Birch were found fault with for spending so much 
money on large works which after five years gave 
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no Bign of being remunerative. Indeed it took 
nearly twenty years to realize the great peouniary 
BUOoeBB whioh first became fully apparent in 1874. 
At the same time we can quite Bf e the danger of 
Buoh a precedent ; for if twenty years were always 
allowed » the officers responsible for epending money 
on big tanks might frequently disappear, and escape 
the risk of criticism or condemnation if such should 
have to be meted out. — But it is not alone in minor 
works that there ia room for improvement in 
Batticaloa. There is great need for extended 
provision for storage of water. For, it must be 
remembered that the big tanks of the district are 
fed by streams whioh rise in the TJva Province 
and run full in the wet season. Much of this 
water still goes to waste and Mr. Elliott has not 
a few likely schemes to secure extended cultivation 
in keeping with a growing population, if only 
the money were available. It must not be supposed 
therefore, that although so much has been done 
lor irrigation in the Batticaloa district, there is 
nothing more to do I At this moment, there are skilled 
officers supervising extensions or improvements 
including Mr. E. Holland and Mr. A. W. Burnett. 
The former gentleman was engaged during our visit 
in the southernmost division of the district 
in connection with Sagamattu—the most southerly 
of the chain of tanks whioh has never been pro- 
perly finished. It is a curious fact that more than 
twenty years ago, Mr. Holland’s name had eecured 
prominent notice in the Administration Beport 
of Mr. A. Y. Adams for, his good work in the same 
Batticaloa district, in connection with the Bugam 
Tank. We may well quote as follows :— >** Too 
•• much praise cannot be given to Mr. Holland, the 
** Superintendent of the Works, for his unremitting 
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** oue, imd for tihe perseveranoe with which he has 
«<OTeroom6 the many difficulties with which he 
has had to contend.** Tha was in 1868 and anrely 
fortune has be haved rather shabbily towards Mr^ 
Edward Holland, when after a lapse of 22 years 
we still find him on Eastern Irrigation Works, 
Hay his success in the far South at Sagamatu 
equal that experienced at Bogam and lead to sub- 
stantial promotion. 

It is rather furious to find how something like 
the eleyen years* cycle with breaks at five or six 
years, seems to govern the prosperity, that is the 
rainfall, in connection with these Eastern districta 
as well as with the planting divisions of the island : 
— 1879-80 and again 1889-90 appear to have been 
times of drought, the prosperous seasons meeting 
round 1874 and again 1883. We trust 1690-91 season 
is to make amends, though as yet the jrainfall has not 
been abundant. A great drought was reported in 
1866 to have killed a large number of coconut 
palms. In 1869, the Government Agent was 
anxious to discourage elephant catching (In 1868 
as many as 260 elephants were caught) and 
hunting among the people, so as to get them 
to settle down to steady agricultural work. — 
The want of a market for the large quantity 
of straw available in the Eastern agricultural 
districts is very noticeable to those who know what 
the railway has done for the Western Province in 
this respect. Burning the straw on the field for 
manure is the general practice here. 

Regarding further improvements in the agriculture 
of the province, the following extracts from Ad- 
ministratiou Reports are interesting and suggestive. 
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Mr. Elliott writea: — 

** Of Bted^'paddy there ia. 1 think, much weate. In 
India usually a bushel suffices to sow an aoroi bat in 
the Battioaloa District it varies from one and e-half to 
three and three-quarters, and in places even four 
bushels are sown. It is said that the worse the land 
the more seed is required ; and a Tamil saying, 1 
understand, bids the sower 

Bemember well, don’t scorn to know, 

Of every four whene'er you sow. 

One’s for crab and one’s (or crow 
One to die and one to grow. 

From a receut report (published by the Madras Go- 
vernment) of certain agricultural operations on the 
eatatea of a private land-owuer, Eumaraswamy Mnda- 
liyar, in Tanjore, I learn that by improved oultivatioot 
and an expenditure of under half a-rupee per acre on 
manure, a return of thirty-seven bushels per acre was 
obtained, agsinst twenty from adjoining lands culti- 
vated in the native way, while the profit per acre was 
thus trebled, viz. Bl7i against B5.” 

Next to a failure of rain looally aa well as over 
the interior country (Uva) which feeds the principal 
Eastern Province tanka, the calamity the farmers 
dread most is murrain among their cattle Of late 
years they have suffered much in this way, their 
stocks of cattle, buffaloes and even (among the 
Hindus) of pigs being seriously diminished. The 
experienced Government Agent of the Province is 
quite clear that visitations of rinderpest or other 
epidemic disease among native cattle can never 
be stopped so long as the village headmen have to 
be trusted to carry out segregation and much more 
the destruction of affected animals. An Agent or 
Assistant has usnally only one person in his 
province or district whom he can thoroughly trust to 
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carry out his orders, and that is himselfl What 
wanted lor the country as a whole in r^spe^ot 
of checking cattle diaease and improving stock 
generally is a special Commiseioner qualitied as a 
veterinary surgeon and with hia heart in his work, 
to travel all over the country and especially to 
rush off to wherever murrain is reported and a oe 
the stamping-out and segregation processes en- 
forced under hia own eye. There is much else 
such an officer could effect for the people and their 
stock, and his post might be made self-support- 
ing. If Government could seoure the services of 
Mr. Wm. Smith of Dimbula as Oattle Commis- 
sioner, we feel sure that before Sir Arthur Havelock's 
term of Government is over he would not only 
justify his office, but make the present administra- 
tion to be remembered among native cattle- owners 
all over the island. Considering how greatly t^e 
success of agricultural industry and the prosperity of 
the community in many other ways depend upon 
cattle (not only for food in milk and meat, but for 
transport of traffic as well as for field work,) we should 
not be satisfied until the system of inspection and 
treatment of oattle throughout the island is 
made as regular and certain as that of vaccina- 
tion in the case of human beings, is at present. 
Mr. Smith has had all the needful experience, 
being acquainted with the people and island, and 
enthusiasm in the cause, to give such a system 
a fair start. What a Bueoessful issue in stopping 
murrain would mean to the people may be judged 
from the report that in one year 6,000 buffaloes 
are said to have perished in the Eastern Province ; 
in another year some 2,300 oattle are reported to 
have perished and so on. 
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Mr. Elliott reported in 1883 as follows : — 

Cattle and their condition is closely allied to a^ri- 
oalture, and here calls for a passing notice, as a very 
bad type of murrain passed over the district durincc 
the year. It came down the Badulla road and got 
first into the country immediately to the north of 
tbo town, known as E’ravnr, where it did immense 
damage almost entirely amongst buffaloes. When 1 
arrived, its virulence was abalingi but it made head 
again in June and worked down south. Energetic steps 
were taken to prevent its spreading ; peremptory 
orders followed up by inspection by my assistants 
and myself, were issued as to the burying of dead 
cattle, &c. A number of headmen and owners were 
fined for non-compliance with the regulations. Disin- 
fectants, and medicines were issued free, accom- 
panied by printed instructions drawn up for me 
by Dr. Covington, but without their being given more 
than a passing trial. I made considerable efforts to 
prevent the disease getting across a sparsely populated 
tract which intervenes, on the west shore of the lake , 
between the northern and southern parts of the 
Districts. For a time these appeared attended with 
success, but when buffaloes were required to thresh 
the kalavellamai crop, I have reason to believe some 
were clandestinely removed from the infected districts. 
Whether however contagion was conveyed in this 
manner or, as some alleged, carried through the jangle 
by stray cattle or the wild pigs, numbers of which 
sucoumbed to the disease all through the country, it 
found its way down south and carried off a very large 
proportion of the buffaloes, but a comparatively small 
number of the black cattle. 

“ The disease was at its height first In Battiealoa 
North, and some months after in Battiealoa South, 
just after the crops had been threshed out, when the 
buffaloes, by whose aid this operation is carried out» 
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wore thoroughly exbauetted from long hours of work 
and insufficient rest and water. The Kachcheri Muda~ 
lijar informs mo that he has long protested against 
the manner in which the buffaloes are at such times 
treated, but without success, though he obtained the 
insertion in the irrigation code of a rule enjoining 
their proper treatment. X could not obtain an exact 
return of the nnniber of buffaloes which died, but 
some conception of the havoc done can be gathered 
from the fact that the number of buffaloes and black 
cattle in the District were reported to have been 
36,613 and 27tS26 on Ist January, 1883 ; 

Against 12,815 „ 19,841 „ Ist January 1884.*” 
Some time before this, — 

An interesting return of the eat tie in the District 
was, at Mr. Dawson’s instance, obtained from the head- 


* These figures have been sent to mejrom Batticaloa 
since 1 left, and I have had no opportunity of testing 
their accuracy, while they are not free from the sus- 
picion that an under-estimate of the surviving stock 
has been made, with an undefined hope of strengthening 
claims to forbearance in getting in the revenue. It would 
be interestiug to trace the course of this outbreak of 
murrain. I find notices in the Administration Reports 
of the oxistenoe|of toot-and-moutb disease to a moderate 
extent in Hewagam and Hapitigam Korales of the 
Western Province, and of a virnlent outbreak confined 
to the Kurnwiti Korale of Ssbaragamuwa in 1882. 1 
am not aware whether it got from this to Badulla 
District, but at the end of 1882 and early in 1883 
murrain was very bad in the portion of that District 
adjoining this Province. It was carried down the line 
of cart road through a sparsely-populated District, 
where there are very few cattle, hut where the wild 
pigs wpre also affected, and I found it established in 
Batticaloa North on my arrival. From this it spread 
both ways and workeu its way to Laggala in the 
Matale District and down south right through the 
Panawa Pattu. I recently met with the disease when 
travelling in the Magam and Giruwa Pattus, and on 
enquiry found it had come from Batticaloa to Yala 
at the end of April one or two eases had appeared 
at TangaUa. 
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en, and gave ths following resnlt r — 



Black Cattle. 

Buffaloes. 

Males 

7,196 

3,612 

Females 

10,114 

7,469 

Calves 

3,182 

1,984 


20,492* 

13,065* 


The purpose for which kept was stated as follows:— 


Black Cattle. 

Buffaloes. 

Trampling and ploughing 

3,924^ 

3,151 

Carting 

1,183 

— 

Tawalams 

542 


Milking 

2,661 

3,002 

Manuring paddy landf 

1,104 

502 

Manuring other oultivatioo^ 

4,266 

1,769 


The balance are mostly females left to breed. Cattl e 
especially buffaloes, are very well-off, and flonrish in the 
District, there being an abundant supply of pasture 
ground lying somewhat away from the cultivated land, 
where they are allowed to roam until required/' 

On our way baok to Battioaloa we bad the 
pleasure under the guidance of the Bev. K. Weaver 
of seeing the Kalmunai Girls’ Boarding School, 
which was about to be inspected by Mr. A. Van Guy- 
lenburg. It was moat cheering to see so large a 
number (about 70) of Tamil girls gathered together in 
their clean oommodioue premises for Christian, 
mental and industrial instruction. Singing and 
sewing occupy a prominent place in their onrri- 
oulum, nor are more vigorous exeroises negleo - 
ted, for after some examples of the work 

* Previons to the murrain of 1883, the numbers were 
27,500 black cattle and 36,600 buffaloes. 

t In Marmunai, Eruvil and Forativn. 

% Ohit^flv hired by the coconut estates to be tied at 
the foot of the trees. 
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done in eohool, the soholBrs came outeide (it 
was a pleasant afternoon) and began with 
skipping ropes, single and double, shipping away 
after trne English fashion 1 So pleasing a sight 
in its way as these bright, happy-looking Tamil 
girls thus disporting themseltes in their playgroond^ 
we had not before seen in Ceylon. We oommend the 
hint abont skipping to other girls’ schools in the 
island. In the case of the Ealmunai Sohool the 
girls are indebted to a kind-hearted cooonnt plan- 
ter now in Scotland — Mr. Burns-MaoDonald of 
Glencoe — who bought up all the skipping ropes in 
Colombo (and had to send home for **more") 
to supply the sohool in which he took this 
pleasant interest and the girls have certainly 
become with their bare feet, adepts in the inspiriting, 
healthy exercise — so entirely different to anything 
practised in their seelnded Hindu homes. Of 
course here, as at Battioaloa, Tcinoomalee and in 
the Jaffna schools, the girls manage all their 
domestic concerns — including cooking — for them- 
selves. There is no pampering, but all are taught 
to become thoroughly useful, active, as well as 
happy women — the wiyes of one, and the mothers 
of a following generation who cannot fail to be 
better off in this great agricultural district because 
of the influence of such teaching. The school is 
not far off the Mission Church — now under renewal 
— ftnd facing the great westward expanse of fields 
as if to remind the cultivators of the gathering- 
point for worship. Would that the latter were all 
free from superstition and idolatry and ready to 
come together for Christian worship. 

A little farther on we came on the neat 
little Ealmunai Hospital and the medical officer in 
charge. How greatly must the people appreciate the 
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kind and ekilfol treatment acoorded to them irres- 
pective of degree or caste at the hospitals and 
dispensaries now so common even in the remoter 
districts of the island. Very different is the feelin g 
of the patients nowadays, from that expressed in 
the old Tamil proverb that **the medical praoti- 
^*tioner who had killed 1,000 patients had only 
** arrived half-way at proficiency in the science of 
** native medicine” !— A stage farther on, near 
Eallar, we inspected an Industrial School of an 
interesting character under the supervision of the 
native agent of the same (Wesleyan) Mission in 
which characteristic brass and iron work and car- 
pentry are carried on by skilful workmen who 
train a number of youngsters. The foundry for 
brass was after a very primitive fashion, so were 
the lathes and the instruments used generally ; but 
the work turned out had much to recommend it 
in the finish as well as patterns. Sir Arthur 
Gordon took an interest in this school and ordered 
a free grant of timber for the use of the lads — 
certainly a most commendable form of endowment. 

Before saying farewell to Batticaloa, we had to 
lecture in the Jubilee Victoria Hall, ohosing for 
our subject Duty vt. Interest,” one peculiarly 
applicable to pushing, ambitious, hard-headed 
Tamil young men — the Scotchmen of the East. 
There was a large and most attentive audience ; 
but what struck us most was the intelligent, 
appropriate way in which, in the absence of the 
European Missionary, the Tamil gentlemen in 
whose hands were all the arrangements, managed 
everything. Better, more concise or appropriate 
epeeohes in English, we never heard from any native 
gentlemen in the Western Province. The remarks 
of the native pastor of the church and of Mr. Bobert 
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Somanader were speoially to the point, and the 
latter should make a model M. L. 0. after Advocate 
Muttyah has bad his tnrn. It was ezonsable 
on the part of so venerable a patriarch as Dr. 
Covington that he should begin his speech with 
the days of the first Napoleon, but it was all 
interesting. Mr. John Carey — the oldest European 
planter— and Mr. Toussaint* the leading Proctor, 
also took part. The popularity of the Government 
Agent, who was in the chair, was well exemplified 
by the applausd which greeted his response to a 
vote of thanks : “ * what has a Chairman to do,* 
asked one Tamil gentleman preparing (or the ordeal, 
of another * Nothing do * (in Tamil) was the 
answer.” 

Batticaloa wants a Bank Agency established, 
and Mr. Robert Somanader supplied us with some 
very encouraging statistics as td the trade and 
business of the town and district, to lay before 
Colombo Bankers. The New 0. B. O. hav- 
ing an agency at Badulla as well as Nuwara 
Eliya and Kandy, might well complete the chain 
across the island with an office for the rich agri- 
cultural district in the Far East. The trade 
in exporting grain to Jaffna, oopperah to Nega- 
patam and Calcutta and in a large import trade, 
ought to make up sufficient business for a bank. 
Exact figures for imports and exports, can easily be 
got, but there is a large local and cross-country 
trade in grain, &o. not so easily gauged. Altogether, 
the advantage of opening a Bank at Batticaloa 
is one well -worthy of enquiry. The success 
of Kalkuda Bay increases the importance of the 
town ; the road to Uva is a first class one ; 
very soon Trinoomalee will be equally well- 
connected by road ; and there are numerous district 



roads, besides twenty miles of lake ready for steam 
navigation and a large industry in bu kii g paddy 
waiting to be developed. We shall hereafter give 
reasons why tea culture would probably prove 
snooessful alongside the Badulla road about Bugam. 
Meantime, the Banker should give the matter due 
consideration. There is, of oourse, telegraphio com- 
munication between Battiosloa and ** the balance 
of creation,” and one of the few working telephone 
lines in the island is that establi^ed some years 
ago between the Cnstom-hooFe at the Harbour 
Bar and the Kaohcheri. When this was ereoted, 
one of the subordinates came very gravely to the 
Agent to say that now a skilled operative must 
be got who understood English telegraphing. His 
astonishment on learning this was unnecessary, 
because, ^ the telephime can speak Tamil' was very 
amusing. 


FROM BATTICALOA TO BADULLA. 


The journey along the great Eastern road from 
the sea coast at Battioaloa to the heart of the 
ancient Principality of Uva, albeit performed by 
bullock cart at the rate of 20 to 24 miles a day, does 
not offer very much to chronicle. There is the 
general impression left of the ezoellenoe of this 
oomparatively lonely road, running for long dia- 
tanoea through unbroken, unoccupied jungle ; of the 
many well-oonstruoted and even splendid bridges ; 
of the convenient, well-found resthouses generally 
situated on some pioturesque vantage point, whence 
at noonday, eventide, or early morning, the outlook 
over jungle or ohena, cultivated ffelds or mountain 
scenery was ever attractive ; of the long, steady 
pull from the lowoountry to Bibile and the still 
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gteeper climb thence up one of the moet beautiful of 
mountain passee in the island to Lunugala. We spent 
four days on the road so far, through most lovely 
country, the signs of man being few and far 
between ; and though we heard talk of elephants 
being troublesome near Bukam and of other ** wild 
beasts " possibly prowling about, we saw nothing 
stranger than gay jungle-cooks and their modest 
mates quietly feeding on the roadsides, shyly 
retreating under jungle shade as we approached, and 
occasional troupe^ of monkeys whoo-ooping as they 
sprang from tree to tree. But it may be as well 
to run over the trip in a little detail. 

Leaving Puliyantivu (the island of tamarinds) in 
the cool afternoon we were kindly driven the first stage 
of 10 miles, to Senkaladi. We soon lost sight of the 
town surrounded and sheltered by an ocean of 
foliage, but a branch of the lake which it is hoped 
to out off from the brackish mam portion, ran 
alongside our road for several miles. 1 torgut to 
mention before, how one evening in town was partly 
devoted to an attempt to hear the farfamed 
musical shells in the lake opposite the old 
Dutch Fort. They are supposed to be heard 
best, like the faint notes of an ^olian harp, 
when the moon is at its full. We had moonlight, 
but not full moonlight and whether from this cause, or 
more likely, owing to too great a ripple on the water 
our mission was unsuccessful — there was no more 
than the faintest resemblance to the touch of a 
Jew’s harp, heard that evening. The multitude of 
tiny notes which, at other times, are heard coming 
up from the water like the gentle thrills of a 
musical chord, or the vibrations of a glass when 
the rim is rubbed by a wet finger, did not gratify 
us that evening and we had to retire with but a 
very faint idea of the reality. 

12 
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Looking at the grim old Dutch Fort of Batti- 
ealoa as it now stands, it is hard to 
believe that it was once a scene of so much 
activity : even in British times it has had its 24 
guns mounted and an adequate garrison and we read 
of the first Governor, Hon. Frederick North, being 
received in 1802 with a salute of 19 guns and 
passing through a band of Sepoys. From Batticaloa, 
too, started Major (then Oapt.) Johnston of the 19th 
Begiment with his 300 brave men (of whom but 80 
were Europeans) on that famous though bootless 
march on Kandy and thence back to Trinoomalee, 
which is among the most remarkable expeditions 
recorded in the annals of the British Army. Leav- 
ing Battioaloa on 20th Sept. 1804, Gapt. Johnston 
though entirely unsupported, and opposed by the 
Kandyans again and again, found bis way to Kandy 
by Gsh October, occupied the capital three days, 
and then left for Trinoomalee where he arrived on 19th 
Oct. notwithstanding every effort of the enemy to 
block his way, starve him out, or kill off the little 
Company. The actual loss was 10 British soldiers 
killed and 6 wounded. The thought of such a 
march of 300 miles in the present day even of good 
roads and bridged streams would not be the most 
pleasant to a modern Captain with 300 men 
under his care, even if there were no enemy to take 
into account, But this march was a really mar- 
vellous exploit 80 years ago, through unknown 
tropical mountainous country, full of a most trea- 
cherous enemy, and above all without a mile of 
proper communication, for in Ceylon far more than 
in the Highlands of Scotland it is a case of,— ^ 

** If you had seen these roads, before they were 
made 

Ton would hold up your hands and bless General 
"V^ade ! 
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We woald strongly recommend young military 
officers now in Ceylon, interested in their profession, 
and looking forward possibly to jungle warfare in 
the not distant future (it may be in the highlands 
of flast Africa or of Burma) to study this march 
of Captain Johnston*. His own monograph 
account of the Expedition — a most modest, soldier- 
like account — we can lend to anyone who cares to 
siudy it or go over the ground : Tennent calls it 
*‘one of the most thrilling military narratives on 
record.” Oapt. Johnston in starting from Batticaloa 
had his force conveyed by boats across the lake 
and thence travelling inland south of the road we 
are traversing, he made for a point where he hoped 
to be reinforced by a detachment under Colonel 
Durnford from Hambantota; but after waiting 
some days in vain — for he was utterly ignorant 
of the abandonment by the Generfkl Commanding 
of the plan to have five detachments from Colombo, 
Trincomalee, Puttalam, Batticaloa and Hambantota, 
converge on Kandy — he marched on, thinking he 
would be late. We shall come on the scene of 
one of his encampments up the road. 

For several miles out from Batticaloa, there is 
continuous cultivation of coconuts. Eravur is 
chiefly a Moormen village and the centre of 
much industry. There are extensive coconut plan- 
tations along the roadside further on, some only a 
few years old, belonging to Mr. Atherton 1 under- 
stood. The drier climate, no doubt, prevents 
such plantations being extended farther into the 
interior. And yet the splendid gardens of plantains 
and fields of cassava seen far up the road, shows 
that there is scope for experiment if not succcis 
|n large fruit gardens; It was a former resident 


See Appendix, for some references. 
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at Battioalos, J. S. Taylor (the brothers Taylor, 
great writers in their day) who found ianlt 
with the GoYernment of the time for not planting 
up their waste land on their own account. He 
wrote on one occasion : — 

** I hare often thought and said thatwere our Govern- 
ment a little more wise and thoughtful, means would 
be taken to cover the major part of the wastelands 
of Oeylon with not unprofitable plantations, in which 
work the palmyra would be most valuable, as well as 
the kitool palms, jak, breadfruit, fee/’ 

One is apt to forget amidst all the disoussion 
over paddy how large a part frnit and vegetables 
take in the food of the people. As Oordiner oh- 
serves : — 

** The coconut, palmyra and jaoea-trees may be esteem- 
ed the staff of life in Ceylon and a certain rssonrea 
against the failure of more preearions sustenance. The 
naan who plants any one of these useful trees 
confers a lasting benefit on himself, and bands down 
to posterity more certain riches than can be procured 
in lees genial climates by a life of the most toilsome 
labour/’ 

Still more perhaps is the Battioaloa district suited 
for the cultivation of maize or Indian corn, although 
hitherto these seem to be confined to the Veddas 
or Sinhalese bordering on Uva; for Mr. B. Morris 
in one of his Reports observed : — 

The Indian corn and Fine grain cultivations in this 
District are very inconsiderable ; the former is chiefly 
confined to a first crop off forest in the Irrigation 
Distriot, intended for conversion into Paddy fields 
for the following season, and the Fine Grain is princi- 
pally grown by the Yeddas and balf-bred Sinhalese 
inhabitants of the Bintenna, Porativu, and Nadukadu 
wildernesses, who also cultivate small patches of Indian 
corn. Both these onltivations have been of fair ordi- 
nary quality. The estimated crops for last year have 
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been respectively 9,Q66-3i and 8,77J ;3'; bushf la.’* 

In 1872, the same officer reported : — 

I have endeavoured to introduce the cultivation of 
the Suvarkkam Sachcharatum, the yellow cholumi 
and Queensland maize, from seed kindly supplied to 
me by Mr. liobertsoo, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment farms at Sydapet, hut have had difficulty in 
overcoming the conservative habits of the natives. 
Enough has been done however to prove that all these 
grains would thrive here. The Suvarkkam Sachoha- 
ratum is especially valuable on account of the superior 
fodder it yields for cattle* One great cause of the 
inferiority of native cattle is undoubtedly the insuffi- 
cient food they are able to pick up during half the 
year. It is useless to attempt to persuade the people 
to take the trouble to cultivate solely for fodder 
but, by introdnoing a grain fit for food, the stalks of 
which ore useful as fodder, there are some hopes of 
undermining their prejudices in time.” 

That experiments in improved cultivation have not 
been wanting we gather from the Reports of twelve 
years later by Mr. Fisher in 1886 and from Mr. 
Bailey’s Administration Report 1887 ; — 

In addition to rice, kuiakkan, and Indian corn, large 
quantities of plantains and maniooa are grown on the 
chenas in the interior, and form an important item in 
the food supply of the people. It is estimated that 
there was au outturn of 15,000 owl. of the cassava root 
which was sold at about Rl*12 per owt. The qnantity 
of plantains put into the market is not easily estimated; 
but they form a very considerable item in the dietary 
of the poorer classes. Fish forms another and very 
extensively used article of diet. It is mostly eaten 
fresh, and little is locally Bal ed and cured, ezeept by 
the Sinhalese fishermen, who resort from other parts 
of the island to the deep-sea fishing grounds on the 
coast. SdA-fishing is soatoely practised by the native> 



of province, the shallow lagoons and backwaters afford - 
ing an wbundant though inferior supply oF fish for local 
requirements. Very little garden produce of any kind 
is rai'ied, Bud for this reason the failure of the paddy 
crops Miways be productive of great hardship to 

the poo’ ^ r (‘'‘i-iMes, who have nothing to fall back upon 
when the supply of rice fails. The cultivation of 
broadfi'Uit and jakfrnit has been scarcely attempted, 
and thogruv>’th of vegetables is almost entirely neglected. 
These remarks apply more particularly to tho Batticaloa 
district, but the circumstances of the Trinconaalee 
district aro very similar. * 

Kurakkan, Indian corn, and manioc (cassava) were 
largelji grown oncheuas, and added considerably to tho 
food supply. The qnantities of grain produced as re- 
ported by the headmen were: paddy 025,809 bushels, 
kurakkan and Indian corn 12,059 bushels.” 

Two more extracts from past Boports on this 
stretch of country and we have done ; one is by 
Mr. Hume referring to the capture of elephants : — 

An odd pecnliarity with these animals, which I 
Lave not seen noticed is, that on each wild animal 
captured a large swelling or enlargement of tho skin, 
apparently, forms like a bag on the lower part of the 
abdomen. This gradually subsides, and as they become 
tame, goes off. The native panikkans or hunters say 
it occurs with every elephant captured.” 

Another by Mr, Moir in 1876 has to do with a 
timber which no doubt the forest officers have since 
brought fully into notice.— 

“ It is singular that there is no demand for rana 
wood. The tree abounds in this district, the timber is 
easily worked, and is of a kind that I had fancied 
was suitable for casks. There is so much of the wood 
available, its felling and transport could he so much 
more easily and cheaply effected than is the case with 
the harder woods, satin and palai, whilst halmilla is 
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witL difllculty procnrable. that I think it would pro 
fit ( 1 iverrimeut to enleavour to make this sort of wood 
better known than it is in the places where casks are 
made for the transport of coffee and coconut oil.” 

Still the great want along the Batticaloa road, 
after leaving the coconut and rice region up to 
Bibile (some GO miles) seems to be population. 
So far back as 1867, Mr. Birch discuBsing the 
need of settlers in the Eastern Province write : — 

“ Above all I should like to form a Jaffna Colony, 
and if liberal terms are offered, I believe, we ought 
Kuccessfully to do so.” 

Along this metaled road as along every main 
road in the country, there are here and there 
settlements of Tamila — but chiefly of oooly immi- 
grants from India — whose main occupation is 
breaking metal and the road maintenance, super- 
vised by Jaffna overseers. Our stages along the 
road were as follows 



From Batticuloa. 

Milts. 

8a t. 23rd 

Sengaladi (Eveuine) 

10 

Sun. 24th 

Tumbalanoholai a. m. 

14 

Sun. 24th 

Maha^ya p. m. 

12i 

JMon. 25th 

Kaloda' 

lOi 

Mon. 25th 

Ekirija^ kumbura 

10 

Tues. 26th 

Bibile 

11 

Tues. 26th 

Lunugala 

12 


Everything looked green and pleasant in the 
neighbourhood of Rukam tank (20 miles from Batti- 
caloa) which had sufficient water to glisten in the 
sun. Farther on we came on splendid expanses 
of land, some under onltivation with cassava 
and plantains, and nothing will make me believe 
that there is not room for a large and valu- 
able extension of planting cultivation alongside 
this Batticaloa road. Seeing what tea is doing 



even under prolonged droughts, and moreover 
realizing that profitable crops can be gathered 
in six months, even should the rest be flushless, 1 
think experimental tea clearings between Toom- 
belancholai and Bibile well worth trying, while of 
course from Bibile op to Lnnugala there ought 
to be far less risk. No doubt, the trouble would 
be to tide the young plants over the dry season, but 
with rich soil and judicious shading this might be 
managed. What drought means sometimes in the 
East may be judged from the /ollowing extract 
froni an Administration Beport 

Wild beasts appeared to have suffered much, cheet- 
ahs and bears were constantly seen in and near villager, 
and one gentleman tells a story which gives a very 
vivid idea of the drought prevailing In the District. 
He relates, that whilst at work in the jungle, he was 
obliged to carry water for miles from his bead quar- 
ters. Oue day he and his oooly were pursued by two 
bears. The coolj was carrying two chatties of water* 
and on perceiving the bears behind him, he placed 
the two chatties on the ground and ran ; the bears 
as soon as they came to the obatties, drank the water 
and went away. ” 

At Ekiriyankumbnra, we are at the station where 
Capt. Johnston and his gallant band rested two 
days hoping to be joined by Colonel Maddison from 
Hambantota, but seeing or bearing nothing of 
him, he pushed on Northwards via Alutgama and 
Medamahanuwara to Kandy. The resthouae here 
is 480 feet above the sea, while by the time we 
have got to Bibile 11 miles farther on we are 
600 feet. This is an interesting point at the foot 
of the Madulsima range and the entrance to the 
Bintenna country with hot springs and successful 
irrigation works in the neighbourhood. Here are 
stores for the rice and produce of some of the 
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estateB and at intervals all along our course 
we have met or passed bullock carts gener- 
ally well laden and aa a rule with splendid 
looking well-conditioned Indian draught bnllooks: 
There is evidently a good deal of traffic between 
Lunugala and the East Ooast and the question 
is how far will the railway, — not at Haputale, but 
at Bandarawela, with a oartroad on a good 
gradient thence to Passara— divert this traffic. 

This is a problem which Sir Arthur Havelock 
will have to oansider at an early date ; but to 
enable him to do so, he must visit 

Uva again with the object of seeing bome- 
what more of the Badulla division by the 
estates at the back of Namunakulakanda, around 
Passara, and thence on and beyond Lunugala. 
His Ezoellency can be promised an interesting 
trip in this direction as well as to the Bastem 
Province by the route we traversed. From our 
experience in coming np the long winding and 
picturesque Lunugala Pass — a climb of some 1.400 
feet — we can imagine how grand must be ib 
prospect in favourable weather to the traveller 
wending his way down this shady road to the 
music of a highland stream ocoBBionally broken by 
cataract and waterfall — one such waterfall being 
among the most beautiful we have seen in Ceylon. 
At Lunugala, His Ezoellenoy (some day in the 
near future) will be but at the beginning of the 
Madulsima district, a full account of which as 
well as of the Badulla ranges* plantations, he 
will find in our pamphlet on the inauguration 
of the Uva Province. But here he will 
see under Mr. Fanshawe's care some very 
sncoessfnl tea and cacao cultivation, and 
in travelling thence to Passara, we were delighted 
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Bome months ago with the appearance of Yapame 
tea fields, and with the clearings of various 
other estates— Eehelwatte, Gallabodde, Meyampah- 
oya, Uanipha, Muttote, Letchemawatte. 

F^SSAHA AND BADULLA. 

There is no prettier resthouae in the country for 
situation and surroundings than that of Passara 
twelve miles from Badulla, elevation 2,920 feet 
above seadevel. It is verandahs are embowered 
in roses and creepers and tho outlook is 
unusually varied. The grand mountain range in 
front has given some of the heaviest coffee crops 
even borne in Ceylon, for the princely estate of 
Gonakelle is close by with the certainty that it is 
to give its fortunate proprietors as handsome 
returns from tea as ever it yield in coffee; and just 
over the shoulder is Mousagalle which even now goes 
on giving good crops of coffee to Mr. 0. B. Smith. 
On Gonakelly we found Mr. Maclnnes (whose own 
fine property of Heathstook is not far away) 
giving the finishing touches to the grandly complete 
Tea Factory, after the model 1 believe, of that of 
Nayabedde — both being as well planned and fitted 
up as any in the country ; and the estate Manager, 
Mr. J. J. Robinson, very proud as well he might 
be of his field of tea, especially that on ** virgin” 
patana yielding even now up to GOO lb. of tea per acre. 
A journey over the present cart road between Badulla 
and Passara will easily show the Governor the 
absolute necessity of a new and level route at 
the back of the range if the railway is to profit 
by the extensive cultivation between Passara and 
Hewa Eliya. Six miles up and six miles down 
into the valley of Badulla bring us to the town 
engirdled by palms and other fruit and flowering 
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trees and now we are only 2,200 feet aboTe the 
Bea, but still Hie Excellency will here be 500 feet 
higher than in hie “ Pavilion " at Kandy. Of 
course the Governor will have reached the capital 
of Uva from another direction by way of Hakgala, 
Wilson's Bungalow, Attampitiya, and Debedde 
And sure we are that when on Monday after- 
noon, Sir Arthur Havelock sees for the first' 
time the seat of the ancient Principality, he 
will be ready to give it the palm as " the prettiest 
town " he has« yet seen in Ceylon. Premising 
that in the past four years, great improvements 
(to which we shall refer in our next issue) have 
been effected, here are a few passages from our 
description of BaduUaonthe occasion of Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s Proclamation of the Province in 1886 : — 
'‘From whatever side it may be approached, Badnlla 
presents a strikiogly interesting aad pretty appearanoe. 
It nestles in a well-wooded hollow backed by the giant, 
Namnnaknla range, with a elond-capped peak, forest 
or coffee-clad hillsides, and every variety of featare 
as background and sides to the picture ; but in another 
din ction. Badulla,from its Judge’s Hill and For^ 
ramparts, looks down upon lowcountry well-cultivated 
in field and garden. In respect of its grassy boule- 
vards and charming little fort, Badulla is unique among 
Ceylon towns : it most resembles Kandy, but is far 
cooler, because better shaded and higher. Even in the 
bazaars there is the relief of some shrubbery or 
lofty umbrageous trees for the eye to rest 
upon, while the bungalows are all well-shaded. 
In the town itself, the chief difference to 
my memory in fourteen years lay in the greater num- 
ber of residences, big and small, indicating an increase 
of business and prosperity as well as of population. 
Governor was not prepared for so large a town. The 
presence of two Bauk^, two large European stores, the 
Uva Ironworks and a Club, though the last is still in 
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iti intenoy, indicates progress and enterprise in the 
capital of Uva. The **Baok of Uva” as well as a Bank 
of the New O. B. O. Messrs. Walker b Qreig’s Badnlla 
estebliabment, a very faU machine manufactory. 
The one want within the circuit of Badnlla from a 
srenio point of view to make it equal if not exceed 
Kandy in pioturesqueness is a lake or even tank ; the 
"constant playing of a handsome fonntain, however, 
opposite the principal **boalevard’' has a very pleasant 
effect and betokens the good and ample water-snpply 
of the town. Much of the effect associated with the 
laying out of the town is attributed to Mr. Sharpe 
who held the Assistant Agenoy of Badnlla for a longer 
period than any other officer of Government ; but no 
doubt the primary credit is to be given to the military 
officers who (like Major Rogers) combined civil and 
military duties in the early days and to whose fine 
taste, and unlimited command of labour with autocratic 
power, so many Oeylon towns both in the hill and 
iowoountry owe their first start on the way to sanitary 
order and picturesque arrangement of streets and prin- 
cipal buildings.” 

No doubt there will be a great oonoouree on Monday 
next, to Bee the new Governor on his first visit — 
albeit a very short one, and here is bow Badulla 
looked when full in 1886 

“No town in Ceylon lends itself more to picturesque 
effects from a large assemblage of natives than Badulla, 
the future capital of the Uva Frovinoe. and when 
you remember that this was not an ordinary but 
rather an unprecedented gathering, and that, besides 
thousands of Kandyans and Tamil coolies, men, women 
and children, in their variety and parti-colored garment, 
we had hundreds of Buddhist priests, of Chiefs of all 
grades from Batemahatmayas, Basnayaka Nilames 
to Arachohies and Lekamas, of Moormen with casque- 
headdress, of Hindus, including several Sbroffs^of all 
classes and conditions peculiar to Ceylon, spread along 
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he roads and faoe, ramparts, banks and the dm 
drj and grassy moat of the Fort, waiting for the 
arrival of the Rajah, 1 think yon will admit, we 
had the elements of an eminently interesting and 
gay Oriental display. 

Since then, Mr. £ing bat especially Mr. Fisher, 
Dr. Trimen, Mr, Nock and Mr. B, Greasy have had 
maoh to do with improving the town. 

BADVLLAz THE CAPITAL OP UVA. 

Thi GevaBMoa's Visit, 

Sir Arthur SLavelock, as we have said, will, we 
feel sore, be delighted today (Janaary a6th, 1891) with 
the beauty of the capital of Uva and its surroandings. 
The clean shady streets, the pioturasqae old Fort, the 
tree-embowered and Uwn-sarroanded Residency, the 
outlook along the far-extending Badulla valley, 
and still more np the sides of towenog Namuna- 
kalakanda. The Experimental and Ornamental 
Gardens, too, cannot fail to have a word of commend- 
ation, albeit they are still in their infancy, and 
Mr. Nook would say how much more could be 
done, were there money to spare even on the 
five acres allotted to them ; and again tiie 
adjacent race-course, described as the finest for 
situation, and of its siae the most convenient of 
any in the island, with a handsome permanent 
grand stand. In the old Oemetery, in the centre 
of the town, there are some particularly interesting 
memorial tombstones of British military and civil 
officers and their wives* who died here in the 
very early days, and the grave and dedication 
stone which the bo-tree has carried away op 

* Among these are Mrs, Nicholson and Mrc. Wil- 
con, the wife ot the Assistant Agent who fell a vic- 
tim to the rebels in Oct. 1817. 

18 
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among its branches will be espeoiallj noted. 
The little Memorial Church was erected by the 
Kandyan Chiefs and minor Ueadmen as a 
token of their afleotion and respect for Major 
Boger who so long administered the district, and 
was killed by lightning at Hapntale Pass. The 
following reference to this distinguished Rifle and 
Administrative officer is from “ Major Skinner's 
Life" just published : — 

'*A supplementary return of officers for purchase was 
instantly prepared and submitted, but not in time to 
catch the sbip^ whose departure for England was earlier 
than the Governor supposed. 

*‘The ooneequence of thie failure, by an hour cr two, 
in the despatch of the regimental return of my name 
for purchase, lost me nearly nine years rank as 
a captain. 

*<My friend Rogers got the step. I never regretted it, 
or envied him his good fortune. We — i.e. his brother 
officers and friends — were very fond and justly proud of 
him. A nobler fellow, a finer soldier, or a truer friend 
could hardly be imagined. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, 
Sir Edward Barnes’e eucceseor in the Government, who 
had seen as much of life as a very large experience of 
European society could afford, was one day speculating 
on what would be the effect of the possibility of 
beginning life anew, with his matured knowledge of 
the world, and the privilege of personating any char- 
acter he had met with in life. He was himself a 
moat able and accomplished man, and it seemed strange 
that his self-esteem could admit of his preferring any 
character to his own ; but, to our surprise, he declared 
that if it were possible to adopt another’s identity, that 
Captain Rogers was the one he would select of all the 
men he had aver known* This was a grand compliment, 
and as high a tribute to the merit of my friend as 
oae man could pay another. 
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**ThiA fiple&did fGll'>w, Rogers, was struck dead by 
ligbtrjiBg OD the Hapootella Pass on the 8th June 1845^. 
At the time of his death, he was performing, most' 
efficiently f and to the entire saiinfactiim of the Govern- 
ment and public, the offices of G jvernment Agent of the 
district of Ouvah, District Judge, Cjmmsridsut of the 
District, and was also my assisiant in charge of the 
roads of tiiat province*— duties which, after his death, 
required four men to perform, with far less efficiency, 
promptitude, and punctuality than when they were ad- 
ministered by him alone. 

“He was a^BO a keen and successful pportsraan, and 
bad bagged more elephants than anv man in Oeylon ; 1 
cannot state with accuracy the number, but am under 
the impression it was about fifteen hundred. 

^*The Kandian population of the Ouvah distriol^all 
Buddhists — paid the highest compliment in their power 
to their late energetic chief, by erecting, to his memory, 
a pretty little Christian church in the town of Badoola, 
the metropolis of the district. It has always appf^ared 
to me very beautifiil, that their love and regard for 
Captain Rogers should have been so great as to 
overcome their religious soraples.” 

Badalla and Uva bo far behind the rest of 
the Central and Western portion of the island in 
respect of educational and indeed evangelical work, 
has entered on a new era of progress in both respeota 
since the Rev. S. Langdon— " the apostle of Uva” — 
established his Mission and schools — Industrial 
and Reformatory — in the centre of the 

villages hlling so many valleys in the Uva 
Amphitheatre. In Badnlla town itself there is 
a most interesting branch of the work in the 
Orphanage and Schools .and itinerating operations, 
directed by or under the oare of Misses Cook, Lord 
and Cotton. A visit to the Orphanage a little 
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MQf ont of Badnlla oanoot fail to reward anj 
firilors at all iDterested in thorooghly eom* 
MMdable philanthrophio, edaoational and Ghria- 
liOB work. From onr ebort visit we could ace 
AaI the ladies were admirably adapted to their duties 
aai in. love with Uva and its people ; while ne 
Bore potent means could be devised of dispelling the 
. dark cloud of ignorance which envelopes the 
Kandyans in remote Uva. than by taking the little 
ones early in hand and truning up the daughters 
and sisters — the future mothers— of the people in 
the new. industrious, honest, "enlightened and 
altogether better way in which this institution is 
sure to lead them. No one can do otherwise than 
wish Godspeed to the Badnlla Native Orphan- 
age and schools — to schools everywhere and of 
every degree, Angliean as well as Wesleyan, in 
this neglected and benighted province. 

The Governor will, of eonrse^ take notice of 
the ornamental, as well as usefnl, Badnlla Market 
buildings, and the palatial new Hospital which 
most people think to be designed after an extravagant 
and wastefnl fashion — the eoal being far better 
divided among two or three modest buildings at 
different points in the province. The Gaol and 
Police Headquarters will be duly inspected, and 
will, we feel sure, give dne satisfaction. 


FROM BADULLA TO BANDABAWBLA. 


H. E. THx Govbbkob on Tottb. 

On the afternoon of January 27th, 1891, the Gover- 
nor drove from Badullato Bandarawela. The journey 
is one of 18 miles, some portions of the road being very 
steep, for the rise altogether is from 2,200 feet 
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4,105 feet above sea level at the pleasantlj aitnat^d 
Bandarawela resthoaae. The first part of the robd 
is level, and a elimb oi nearlj 9,000 feet in 
praotioallj leas than 14 miles daring an afte'r- 
noon drive makes a wonderfnl difference in climate 
as the Governor will have realized. Along the first 
part ot the road oat of Badnlla, Sir Archtir 
Havelock will see many evidenoee of coffee " not* 
being dead in Uva, throngh the flourishing native 
gardens and little roadside patches atiil onltivated. 
Oodoowerre eetatp on the roadside, one of the first 
opened in Uva and fall of memories of early 
pioneers, is but a shadow of its former greatness.* 
Oar own recollection goes back to March 1864 
when after accompanying the Hepntale plantersf 
to Kalnphana to meet Sir Hercules Hobinson, we 
afterwards went the round of the district, 
passing a night at Oodoowerre bnngalow (James 
Irvine, manager) before going np to Spring Valley. 
The orffee was then in fall vig(mr. Now, Oricao and 
aome oinohona and Liberian coffee were the products 
which met our eye ononr joarncy op the road in 
September last. At the 8th mile from BaduUa, we also 
came on a little omobona estate near Ealmodara vil- 
lage where the tavalam or travellers' path leads off 
to Passara, Yonng native coffee was next noted and 
also some old abandoned patches, but it most be 
oonleseed ithat this Bandarawela road climbing up 
with steep patanas on each side is a rather mo- 
notonons uninteresting one, nnless we look back 
and enjoy the grand range of mountains towering 


•Sir Henry Ward in 1858 desc’-ibed tbe young coffee 
oD'Oodoowera estate, which spans thebi/b r ‘sd three 
miles from Bsdnlla on this side, as the finest be had 
seen in the island. 

f The only persons then present who remain now 
in Oeyion are Mr* Maophail and the writer. 
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over Badulla and Spring Valley with the summit 
of Namunakulakanda far up in the olouds, until we 
are inoiined to think of it as 

the monarch of mountains ; 

We crowned him long ago— 

Another interest is roused however as we come on 
evidences of the new road to Ella, no doubt now 
muoh further advanced than it was five months 
ago and shewing where the traffic of a good many 
East Haputale*, Badulla^ and we trust Passara and 
Madulsima estates will find its wtfy to and from 
the railway terminus which, if brought to Bandara- 
wela, will be close at hand. The village of 
Bandarawela has some importance in itself ; but it 
must become a very different place by and bye 
under railway influences, although the grand 
thing about a railway terminus in a well- chosen 
spot in this neighbourhood, is that there is so wide 
an expanse of Grown patanas with a glorious cli- 
mate for the future town— perhaps capital of the 
province. We found tea, coffee and cinchona all 
occupying the attention of the villagers, and 
planting operations were by no means neg- 
lected. The new resthouse at Bandarawela is 
situated in a very delightful position, commanding 
a splendid view over the country and in a climate 
and surrounded by an atmosphere that can only 
be compared to champagne, so exhilarating are its 
effects 1 We speak of the ** new” resthouse and yet 
it has been built thirteen years. Our experience 
of the old one was not gained in 1864, but in 
1872 when in company with an estate *' Visiting 
Agent” Old Oolonist” ) and a Colombo merchant 
a brother of Gapt. Donnan^ then partner in the 


* The road to Koslanda strikes off here. 
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leading honse of 0. Shand & Go.), we made the 
round of Bakwana (our trip oommenoed at Galle 
through Morawaka), Balangoda, Hapatale, Badnlla 
to GaDuaverella and on to Nuwara Eliya and 
Dimbula. We arrived late in the afternoon from 
the Eastern end of*B[apatale riding up the estates 
and over the paianas to Bandarawela resthonse, 
hungry and tired ; but there was nothing to be got 
for an hour or so, and even then only very poor tough 
“ moorgie*’ curried or stewed with pepper- water ; 
and the grand^ eoenery and climate had to aflord 
compensation. As we lay on the grass facing the 
sunset over Totapala, we talked softly but 
earnestly of the day when a railway locomotive 
would be seen entering Uva and the writer then 
and there first formed the resolution to take np 
the question of ** Railway Extension from Nawala- 
pitiya to Uva/’ to leave no stone untamed to get the 
planters and natives to nnite by memorial and 
petition until tho Government were moved. What 
has happened since, during these long tedious 
eighteen years is a matter of history. But it ia 
a kind of ** poetic juatice" that the railway should 
be completed next year not simply to Haputale 
Pass, but on to the neighbourhood of the olassio 
ground” (1) facing the old Bandarawela resthouae. 

It it interesting to refer to such reminisoeDoeB 
of the past and at this time there is special interest 
in quoting from a letter of the merchant” (of the 
party of three) now in Belfast addressed to the 
<* planter/* now in Aberdeen, a few months ago : — 
I often think of that very pleasant ride which we 
three had 18 years ago and I can well recollect how 
eBthnsiastically impresaed Fergaeon waa with the 
Bandarawela district and how energetioally he followed 
np the subject of railway extension in his paper and 
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h« motl wonderful thing is that even after the 
lapse of 18 jeare it ehonld now be sily aooompliBhed 
eonsidering the time that Ct^yion haa pasted 
through in the interval. Notbiug could give me 
greater pleasure than to return to the land of our 
«* dreams ” land to find them realities, but I oannot 
yet see my way, but who knows 

Keferring to what we said of Bandarawela and the 
neighbourhood in 1672 we quote bb follows : — 

Bandabiwbla: — This village is diNtant 118 miles from 
Colombo on the Batnapura and Badrlla road and IS 
miles from the latter town. Situated at an elevation 
of 3|800 feet above sea level, it stands within easy 
reach of the highest portion of the Happotella range 
which rises 2,000 feet more. It is the centre of a 
^eonsiderable extent of native cultivation and a walk 
over the undulating patenas in the neighbourhood en- 
abled ns more fully to understand the high appre- 
ciation which has always been felt of the.oliooate in 
this portion of Ouvab. Sir Hercules Booiuson is said 
to have expressed in high terms his praise of the 
climate, of the beauty of the open prospect towards 
Hakgalla, Oodaposilawa and Namiuaooolj from some 
of the knolls near the spot and of the splendid sites 
with *'amide room end verge enough,’’ afforded for 
tesidenees in the neghbourhood. Remember that 
with the drier and more equable climate of Ouvab, 
au elevation of 3,800 feet in the midst of open grassy 
uplands is very different en this side from what it is 
on the other tide of the Newera Bllia mountains. We 
felt all the coolness and ezuberanoe of spirit here 
which are usually felt (on a fine day) on the Lindoolas 
in Dimboola or the Bogawantalawa in Dickoya at an 
elevation over a thousand feet higher. When the 
Bailwsy travereea Ouvab, there will be few spots 
which will be visited with greater pleasure by troops 
of holiday seekers from Colombo, and perhaps by more 
yiermanent visiloie, than the fine expanse of country be- 
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tween WUsoD’a Bangelow end Bandarawellm. The et- 
treotioDB offerea by graaey hills end dales varied by 
highly ealtivated Talleya and piotare^qu(: Kaodian viU* 
ages by gently meandering streams and roaring torrents^ 
and even by considerable pools of lakes (fri-qaanted 
by snipe and bittern, as the neighbonzing eopse is by 
the timid hare) will all be found here in abnndanoe. 
After disturbing both hare and snipe in the ooorse of 
onr afternoon walk, as we stretohed onrselves on the 
velvety grass and looked sunward towards the now 
enmsoned peaks of Kirigalpotta and Totapella, who 
eonld blame ns for thinking of the futnreand talking 
to each other softly of the hope of revisiting the plaeo 
io the railway era to come. 

Tomorrow, the Governor and saite will paBS op 
the road to Hapntale and oome on more interest- 
ing, beoanse oooapied and onltivated ooontry, beloro 
eroBsing over to Wilson’s Bungalow. 


FROM RANDARAJFJELA TO HAFUTALK 


H. E. Goyermos Havblock ow Toue* 

On February 28, 1891, Governor Havelock will have 
driven from the Bandaraweia restbouBe (4,105 feet 
above sea level) to the Hapotale Pass (4,600 feet)>tba 
present accepted terminus of the Bailway Bztenaion. 
No doubt Sir Arthur Havelook had a good look 
at the suitable sites for a railway terminus near 
Bandaraweia, in the event of this seetion being 
completed — as everybody hopes — along with the 
Hapotale division next year. His Ezoellenoy too may 
have had the probable line of trace throngh the crown 
patanas pointed out to him. In any ease, the rail- 
way most occupy a good deel of the vice-regal 
thoughts ; and yet the beanty and delight of 
today’s jonrney over the uplands of Uva and through 
the finest coffee in the island, is quite enough in 
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oooapy attention. For, the QoTemor will pave 
through, or in oloBe proximity to, some of the most 
Talnable plantationa in the whole of our planting 
distriotB. He will Bee how well even on old 
Kahagalla — opened well-nigh 60 years ago,— coffee 
keeps up; while on Gonamotava — the first clear- 
ing on which we saw planted in 1864— there is as 
fibs vigorous coffee as could be desired. So with 
Boekbampton and to some extent old Haputale, 
botk on the roadside, though in the latter case, 
the new staple tea is rapidly supenaeding the old 
one, coffee. The pity is that the Governor did not 
see the grand show of coffee blossom in this region 
a few months ago when all the fields were covered 
with white aa from a fall of snow. But the crop of 
berries now following on the blossom is even a more 
pleasing as well as substantial sight. It is quite 
cheering to learn that old Haputale planters — like 
Mr. Orchard of Wiharegalla — believe that there is a 
distinct revival of coffee all over the district. If the 
Governor were able to visit Nayabedde estate, 
which in any case, witl no doubt, be pointed 
out to him daring his drive, he would there see 
promise of as rich coffee and tea harvests 
as any estate proprietor could desire. There is 
not the slightest reason therefore to doubt that 
there will be ample traffic — up to estimates— for the 
railway and that the whole line from Haputale 
to Nawalapitiya will be the profitable one with 
the Uva produce, which we have always said it 
must be, care being taken to credit all the profit 
due to the new traffic which such line will bring 
on the main line. If this were indeed all credited 
to the Haputale section alone, as it might be, 
the Uva branch would be the most profitable in 
the island. There is also the fine property of Craig 
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▼isible in the eame neighbouihood. On ol4 
Hspntslp, Mr. Lloyd if he has thu opportanity, 
ean show the Governor a field which, after 50 
years in eoffee — the jubilee field — is now looking 
flourishing in tea. 

UJLPXJTALE: HAPPY VALLEY'' AHH 

THE RAILWAY. 


Govesnor Havelock on Tour. 

At Haputaie Pass, the Governor will have stood 
on one of the grandest vantage-points in the island 
for an extensive lowoountry view. To mark the 
salt-pans at Hambantota glistening in the sun is no 
nnoommon experienoe. Have not Haputale planters 
indeed noted the smoke or the rigging of a pass- 
ing steamer ? At any rate, we know as a fact that 
the Basses Light has been seen again and again 
much farther inland, namely on Goatfell estate on 
the borders of Udapuseellawa and Nowara Bliyu 
districts. The Haputale Pass looks very different 
now to what it did 27 years ago at the time of 
Sir Hercules Bobinson’s first visit. With waving 
forest on each side, — 

A pillar’d shade 

High over-arob’d, and eohoing walks between, 

the ride up or down the Pass with peeps at 
coltivated plantations in pristine vigour, at the 
lowoountry and the ooast, was a very great treat 
in those days of old. Now the forest is gone all the 
way from Haldummulla to Haputale, and indeed 
the ouly bit of forest belonging to the Grown in the 
whole district oonsists of some 50 aoies just above 
the Pass on which the Forest Department has 
began to try its hands by way of experiment. The 
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wtriordioAry thing to moat of tho plftotm ■ 
that instead of meddling with this foraat by entting 
out and trying clearings of new trees, our Forestert 
do not fir-t go in for an experiment on a really 
considerable and satisfaotory scale in tree-growing 
on the patanas. The Governor has no doubt 
had pointed out to him the little clearing of 
timber trees outside Badnlla and near the Judge’s 
quarters ; and there is the marked success of Mr. 
A. J. Eellow at Albion, New Galway, his belts of 
Acacia deeurrent being landmarks at far as off as 
Namnnakulakanda. But considering the hnndreds 
of thonsands of acres of patana land which the 
Government own in the uplands of Uva, in a 
splendid climate ; the vast importance of the Grown 
leading the way in a really worthy afforestation 
experiment must be very apparent. Sir Arthur 
Havelock ought to ask ** the reason why ” this has 
not been done. For, there is no question that 
timber and fuel supply will shortly become a very 
serious one in Uva. No doubt His Bzoellency will 
have heard somewhat of this. He will also learn 
how well fitted the soil and climate are for fruit 
trees : how the pear trees at Boehampton have been 
loaded this season with really excellent fruit, the 
fact being that there is scarcely anything agricultu- 
ral or horticultural which cannot be grown in 
favoured Uva. One evidence of the suitable climate 
and soil for the finest and most delicate of teas is 
found in Munipuri indigenous ” plants— usually 
confined to low or medium districts— flourishing 
exceedingly on Iieangawella at 4,600 to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. The Haputale planters are rather sore about 
the palatial hospital at Badnlla and wonder why 
part of BO big a vote was not given to serve the 
bjspital requirements of other divisiona of the 
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province. At the Paes the extensive Stores and 
Kn^meering Establishment of Messrs. Walker & 
Greig give evidence of life and business, Mr. Alisup 
being now one of the oldest residents in the district, 
while we found Mr. Stewart in September busy 
over designs and work for tea factories far and 
near. The little Church in its quiet corner, and 
the wayside Post Office give finish to the little 
town which will erelong have new life thrown into 
it by daily railway trains. No doubt, the Governor 
will have been fully informed at Badulla and on 
hiB further journeyiiig about the new and connecting 
roads which the railway will make necessary for 
Eastern Uaputale and the project for a wire tramway 
to work between Haldummulla or the Borragalla 
road junctions and the Ime. This lattr^r would 
effect a great saving of time and labour if it could 
be ecoriom cally constructed and worked. 

Bai*p\ Valley Mission anl 1ni>ubi)(LvL S.utoo: 

It does not appear that the Goveriioi ii' 

this Liuij, 10 turn UBido from the Haputaie 

Pass to have a look at the “ Happy Valijy ' 
Mission Establishment— the Industntil S:jhooi and 
Workshops ; the Heformatory and ilo eultivaitd 
gardens, fields and plantations. But His E:io-^i- 
lenoy cannot fail to see them in tue 
distance during his journey to and from the 
Our own visit in Siptember last to tb>^ 

centre of work, faith and hope for Uva, v/us 

intensely interesting. Xherc can no question 
of the reality of the work us regurds the “city 
Arabs " located here in one of the finest climates in 
the world, taught and trained and drilled afeer 
the most methodical fashion ; and it will not be 
the fault of the Buperinteudeut (the Bev. H, S, 
14 
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Bandford) and stBff, especially of Mr. Braithwaite, if 
these boys chiefly from Colombo and the low* 
country do not become Tery useful members of 
society hereafter with a plain education, but a 
good practical knowledge as farriers or smiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, gardeners, cultivators of 
field B, <feo. A shoemaker instructor and an agri- 
cultural instructor are on the staff, as also a 
medical assistant who visits the native villages 
for many miles roui d. and finds much need for 
his services. Mr. and Mrs. Braiibwaite, vitb the 
aid of the Beformatoiy lads are hkcly to have ‘*a 
model farm ” to show the Governor when His 
Excellency does go their way, with a good dairy, 
poultry yard, piggery, fields of vegetables and corn 
•^perhaps some paddy — besides coffee, tea, oinchena 
and DO doubt timber trees. All this on the patanas 
in the centre of the grand Uva amphitheatre 
spreading from New Galway to Badulla and from 
UdapuBsellawa to Hsiutale. So splendid a field for 
stimulating mateiial progress, for philanthropio as 
well as Christian work does not exist in ( e^lon, 
and the last and most important part of this work 
is not forgotten. The missionary has his regular 
services and Mr. and Mis. Braithwaite itinerato 
with much acceptance, for though they knew little 
of the language as yet, their evident earnestness 
and desire for their good, requirts no interpreter 
to the hearts of the poor ignorant men and women 
in the secluded Kandyan villages which occupy so 
many valleys hereabouts. Bewirg classes for the 
women with simple Bible iustzuction are working 
a revolution in their habits as well as thoughts, 
lor that ** oleanlinesB is next to godliness ” is 
wonderfully true. One little illustration of bow 
the hearts evenj of densely ignorant Uva natives 
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may be touched : Mr. Braithwaite wae waited on 
by a poor old villager who had seen and heard 
him on one of his tours, and his message to the 
kind good Torkshireman, was: — I have oome 
** to nek you where your God is, that I may go and 
** take a present to him ** I Mr. Braithwaite was 
busy ploughing the morning we were there, while 
his reformatory lads were fencing, hoeing, digging* 
weeding all round. The promise of a good fruit 
garden ; the commodious buildings for their several 
purposes, all btplt by himself*, and the aore 
paddy fit^ld which had yielded 40 bushels {8-fold) 
of crop for a first trial, each and all excited interest. 

We need say no more here. Those who want to have 
farther particnlars, we can now refer to the story 
of the Happy Valley Mission by the Bev. B.Langdon 
just published in London — an interesting as well as 
attractive little book — full of illustrations with a 
little map of Oeylon in which* Uva is clearly 
marked out. Guod to Uva cannot fail to result 
from this publication. 

Crossing over from Bandarawela to Welimada, 
en route to Wilson’s Bungalow, the Governor left 
** Happy Valley ’* on his left, while he also tra- 
vel hd parallel to the new line of Railway. 


THE HP 'T TALE RilLWAY 
EXTEN SION L IN E : 
FaoM Haputalb Upwards- 


Our information by telegraph and through oor- 
svsBDon dents from Haputale showed us that the 
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Governor remained long enough there to enjoy the 
f loriouB outlook over the lowcountry towards ti e 
Beaeoaet from the top of the Paae. Nor could Hie 
Excellency fail to mark the grand view inland, 
over the Uva amphitheatre bounded by Namuna- 
kula, Narangala, with peeps of the far-off Madu’- 
sima hille, and the main Udapussollawa and 
Kandapola range?, with Hakga'a flanking the bold 
central mountain mass running to Totapala and 
along whose side the new railway track is rapidly 
being scored out. It may not seem veiy natural 
to connect missionary, educational and reformato 'y 
work with the railway ; but in reality there is a 
very close sympathy ; for missionaries and edu- 
cators here as in India confess that the railway 
has done more to waken and brighten up the 
natives, to destroy ignorance and superstition and 
weaken the bonds of caste, than any other agen^'y. 
In this respect we (^xpeot great things in Uva through 
the opening of the ftailway. In disoanting as we have 
done on the work in schools and missions to iho 
Sinhalese, we should not forget the Mission to 
the Tamils represented in Uva by Mr. Hfirsley 
whose station, the viceregal party will have noted 
as they have travelled up the road. Mr. Uoroley 
is unfortunately to be removed from Uva where 
as well as, in far-off Sabaragamuwa be has worked 
so long^ but we trust the Tamil Cooly Mission 
will be able to send a wirthy successor. 

But now we enter on the Railway Extension 
works, a small portion of which was visited and 
inspected by the Governor. To get a clear under- 
standing of the whole work, over which His 
Excellency is to pass a few weeks hence, it may 
be as well to mention that from Nanuo^a to 
Haputale th ere are 24| miles under construction^ 
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and that these miles include such continuous heavy 
work in cuttings, embankment?, culverts, viaducts, 
tunnels, &c., as ren er the section one of thu 
most important undertakings for its length evei 
taken up in the East. In other respects this 
Extension may be said to be unique. For a 
combination of tropiral upland, mountainous and 
lowhind , pastoral and wooded scenery, for a * 
euoceBBion of deep gorges and high mountain peaks 
with streams dashinL^ along iu cataract, waterfall 
or quiet pool likg st'*ctches, there will be few 
railway drives on the world to compare with the 
Uva line. In the construction of this Extension 
lino, the main responsibility rests on Mr. F. J 
Waring, Chief Kesident Engineer (Sir 0. H. 
Gregory being Consulting Engineer), and the line 
is divided into two principal sections, thcNanuoya 
to-Summit division under the of Mr. H. 

O vor as Chief Assistant, and the Haputale to- 
Summit division under Chief Assistant Mr. Mack- 
intosh. These gentlemen again have a staff of 
Absiutants under them in whose care is placed the 
direct supervision of from three to five miles 
according to the nature of the works ; contrac*or 0 
being employed as far as possible for all cuttings, 
embankments, sidelong rock blasting, and even 
some of the masonry as well as the bal'airt ng, eko., 
while each tunnel has its own staff of European 
foremen, miners, <&o., and the big viKducts are 
also under special care— Mr. T. R. Walktr being 
contractor for one oi the largest in Mr. Oliver’s 
division. Altogether we believe, there are some 
5,000 natives of all races and degrees — artificers 
and labourers — employed on the line, and among 
them a good mauy Sinhalese as well as Moormen, 
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although, of oourae, Tamils and especially immi- 
grants make up the larger proportion 
With these few general prefatory remarks we 
may now turn to the Haputale Division, and begin 
at the beginning with the three miles of railway 
here which were originally given as a contract to 
Mr. J. G. Courtney, but afterwards taken over 
ffrom him by Capt. Williams. This is the portion 
that was visited by the Governor on Weilnesday 
last, and where His EzccHei)cy naot Mr. LeLievre 
of Mr, Waring’s headquarter bthff and the M^8srs. 
Craig and Church, assistantr to Mr. Mackintosh, as 
well as the gallant Contractor uho ban had a varied 
career from the ** Indian Mutiny” da}s onwards 
n the East. The first part of the line starting 
from what will be the Hapuiale station is ci mpara- 
tively easy. Then comes a big bank, on which on 
the morning we passed, Capt. Williams and a 
swarm of coolies with tilting hand waggons were 
very busy. There was a big onttirg to correspond 
to the bank, and the usual proportion of culverts, 
to be got over, before we passed to Mr. Mayow's con- 
tract. The assistant Enginecr-ip-charge, Mr. Craig, 
has his bungalow perched right over this section 
of the line, so that be is able to drcp down very 
quickly to any point. There is a good deal of riding 
up and down and along the line also neeessary for 
him and his chief Mr. Mackintosh. We found that 
Mr. Mayow had been doing some heavy work in 
culverts, deviation, cuttings, As an old bard- 
working planter, Mr. Mayow as well as his coolies 
had become greatly interested in their work, and 
very diversified and extremely interesting it must 
be to see order gradually brought out of chaos — 
and such a chaos in some parts, as an interminable 
sidelong jungle, a breakneek prealpiee or impass- 
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able dangerous gorges. — Verily the men who design 
and carry out the work on a great part of this Uva 
line, must dispense with nerves. We travelled — in 
some parts crept, hung or squeezed along — just in 
time to see the difficulties. By this date doubtless 
the roadway is its full breadth where we found 
merely a stepping -stone or a niche in the rook to 
get round a corner with a wall of mountain above 
and a sheer precipice below ; while later on when 
the way is all clegr, and when the precipices, 
embankments, d^c., will be overgrown, wreathed in 
creepers or covered with grass and low jungles, 
visitors will wonder where all the difficulty lay. Bo 
it has ever been in the history of railway construc- 
tion in this tropical land; and certainly nowhere 
nearer Colombo have there been wilder or more 
difficult portions to construct than on the Uva line. 
Mr. Mayow seems to the manner .born as a railway 
coniractor, and we hope his work will turn out as 
profitable to himself as it must be useful to Mr. 
Waling and his eteff. To bis original piece of work 
an addition bad been made in a difficult piece of 
sidelong rock, and it was in the passage of this 
portion that we bad as it were to bold on by our 
eyebrows, until a surer and wider looting was ob- 
tained on the much easier seotio n completed up to 
the ballasting, by Mr. N. C. Da vidson before he left 
for hie holiday. We are now below the castellated 
peak of Bf ragala and the Batgoda trig point, several 
miles up the line from Hapntale, and have noticed 
all along, the large amount of good work done, 
and the various clever contrivances in tramways, 
steel waggons, Ac. to eipedite work. Here, pow, we 
snjoy the splenilid panorama spread before us in 
the valltjB of Uva atretohing far below. 



Haputalb towabds Nanuota : the first 
Section. 


The change which has taken place in the 
appearance pi the eetates running down the Hapu 
tale slopes within the past few years is enough 
to justify a strong belief in the riyival of coffee. 
Some of the larger places like Wiharagalla show 
a wonderful itrprovementi and on Batgoda we saw 
a field promising a good crop » which two or thr^^e 
years ago was condemned by a competent inspector 
as only fit for grass. Whether it be due to Mr. 
Mayow planting so many ornamental and useful 
trees all over property or not, certain it is 
that the coffee has greatly improved everywhere. 
The grevilleae and acacias afiord shelter from wind, 
and they also no doubt bind the soil. There nre 
few steeper estates in the country than Batgoda, 
and few which have given heavier crops of coffee 
in its day, and so it ought, for we suppose it 
bears the pre-eminence of having fetched in its 
prime the highest price per acre ever paid for 
coff^e in C^'ylon. We believe Mr. Mayow in "the 
brave days of old*’ bought out Mr. E. G- Harding 
(then bis partner) at the rate of about Bl,300 per 
aore 1 Has this ever been biaten ? The charming 
gHrden hurrounding the Batgoda bungalow — with 
its grand view over the lowcountry — shows how 
good the 8<iil 1°, and indeed even tea cannot object 
to growing on the steepest possible land— witness 
the high field of Berragalla— in the Haputale cli- 
mate and soil. 

There is an intimate relation between Batgoda 
and the railway, because the worthy laird is one 
of the most interested and indefatigable oontrao- 
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tors ” on the Railway Engineer's list. He has 
already finished one seotion^ and we found him 
very busy with another as was also his neighbour 
Mr. Wyllie of Haldummulla, an estate we visited 
first in the days of old Webster, the inventor of 
coffee spouting." Needwood again, which was 
being opened by Mr. Maophail when we saw him 
in 1864, is still farther out and has good tea i 
hear. The Railway line from the Haputale ter- 
minus up to the site of the Idalgashena station 
runs on sidelopg ground, just below the ridge 
dividing the estates from the Uva amphitheatre. 
Some parts, as we have already described, are 
exceptionally steep and rooky. The Government 
service" road above the ridge has never in itself 
been by any means a comfortable route especially 
for the equestrian ; but it has been rendered a 
great deal more risky by the railway blasting and 
clearing out below, and there are considerable 
stretches where a sudden start and false step of 
the horse would secure des^ructirn. A true tale 
is that of a lady enticed for a ride along the route 
without knowing what was in store for her until she 
was fairly in for it, and it was too late to do aught 
but “follow my leader," but who felt during the two 
or three minutes till the danger was past, that it 
was dangerous even to breathe much more to speak — 
and that butterflies by coming in their way were 
serious obstructions 1 Nor was the danger less 
some month ago, down below, albeit to walking 
visitors who had to cling to the creepers or roots on 
rooky faces of the line, in order to span hollows 
whose bottoms were hidden in the jungle below. The 
Idalgashena station is expected to serve the town of 
Haldumulla and all the estates in that neighboui- 
hood. This will be a comparatively easy matter as 
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regards carrying packages, or bags of rioe down 
hill ; but how to bring the coffee bags and tea boxes 
up will not be such an easy matter. Mr. Dumphy, 
late of the Bailway Staff is credited with the 
bright idea of erecting and working a wire tram* 
way between the station and the junction of the 
Laymas, Pass and HaldummuUa roads, so as to 
wrye all the traffic of the lower parts of the 
district. This, if successful, would be a capital 
plan. No doubt, to the estates in West Haputale ” 
will send their produce to this station. On the 
Idalgasbena Pass commanding Dondra and the 
Basses Lighthouses in these modern days as well 
as the saltpans of Hambantota, we are on olassio 
ground famous in Sinhalese history. For, not far 
from here is supposed to have been fought the 
decisive battle in which the Kandyans practically 
amihilated the Portuguese invading army under 
C u.-^taiitino de Saa. At any rate, a plateau a short 
distance below the Pass was pointed to me where 
relics of a Portuguese camp have been picked up 
even within recent years. Leaving Mr. Mayow’s 
section now behind however, we got on more 
reasonable, reliable ground where the line tends 
ronnd above Beauvais estate and below the bun- 
galow of Mr. Mackintosh, the Engineer in charge 
of the division. Beauvais estate opened many years 
ago by Dr B^yd Moss is in a picturesque valley 
all to itself, though the Idalgashena property has 
been gradually extended close to it and evidences 
of further cultivation (though abortive) are not 
wanting in the neighbourhood. Indeed close by 
here was the grant of patana land made to ex- 
periment with oinchocas, about which such a storm 
was raised in Sir John Douglas’s time, but which 
really amounted to so very little. Perched high 
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up in its garden of flowers, tbe Engineer’s bun- 
galow, placed about four miles from the Ha^ utale 
end of bis work, aftords a glorious panorama over 
a far expanse of country ; the estates above the 
Pass are on a level opposite, and a week before 
our visit they presented the appearance of a sheet 
of snow, the blossom being visible three miles 
off in a straight line 1— We now had the guidance 
of Mr. Mackintosh himself, and at the 5th mile 
we came on a series of heavy cuttings, big bariks 
and extensive culverts such as indicated a very 
large amount of work to get through. The line 
in this part runs round one or two sequestered 
valleys, the approaches to which generally on 
rocky ground make ** sensation corners,’* but these 
are of small account as compared with the Horse- 
ehoG Gorge ** farther on, Here, indeed, we are 
at big works on a grand, difficult and expensive 
scale. This bit of line for picturesque outlook 
will, in our opinion, compare with any on the 
great American Bail ways. We were reminded of 
a show place in the Susquehannab Valley at one 
point ; ard again the American *' Horse Shoe ” 
in tbe Bockies was brought to our reoolleotion, 
but nowhere across the Western Continent did we see 
anything so attractive and interesting as the outlock 
from this winding Uva line. California alone presen- 
ted a parallel on some parts of its mountain railways. 


ALOm THE NEW UVA B AIL- 
WAY LINE: 

Frogbamme of the Governor’s Trip. 

On March 22nd, His Excellency will meet Mr. Waring 
at Nanuoya, and travel X miles by engine and on by 
horse to Pattipola, halting at Mr. Oliv.r's bungalow. 
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On the 23rd, from Pattipola to Uaputale in the 
morning ; in the afternoon viaiting the Happy Valley 
Mission aohool and Beformatory and returning to 
Haputale to dine and sleep. 

On March 24th, ride across to Wilson’s bungalow* 
drive thence to Nuwara Eliya. 


The Haputale Division. 

While His Excellency the Governor is today, (March 
24th,) travelling along the Uva Extension railway from 
Mr. Waring’ B residence at Snmimt Level to the 
Haputale terminus, it may be well to resume, and 
complete, our account of that section as noted 
during a journey the other way. Too much cannot be 
told respecting the various sections and big works 
on this very important undertaking, especially at 
a time when they are under viceregal attention. 

In our last instalment we referred to the good 
work done on Mr. Mackintosh’s division of the 
line of such contractors as Messrs. Maycw, 
Wyllie, N. C. Davidson and Oapt. G. L. Williams. 
We further referred to a scheme for working a 
wire tramway between Idalgashena station— the 
station for West Haputale, Beauvais Valley and 
most of the Haldummulia estates — and the junction 
of the Laymas and Bass roads below Berragalla. 
This is a most important proposal, and it is one 
that the Government should specially favour, for 
if it worked satisfactorily at a moderate cost saving 
a heavy climb back to the Pass, it would go far 
to reconcile the Lower Haputale planters in sending 
all their produce by the railway. Cartage has 
fallen so enormously in price between Uva and 
Colombo, since tho days when the ever-to-be< 
lamented Downall used to grieve over his inability 
to do justice to bis properities, when oarts were 
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both scarce, and dear, that Haputale men are not 
nn frequently heard to say, *■ The oarts will beat the 
railway yet/' But this remark is only ventured 
in oonueotion with oar ting produoe downhill to 
Colombo ; how about rice, manure, machinery 
and general goods up ? And seeing that the railway 
must beat on the up-tialho, where are the oarta 
that will travel up empty in order to get cheap 
loads down ? Again there is the liability to 
cattle murrain, by no means unknown in 

Uva. Apart frpm this, there is the fact 

that tea when once properly packed cannot be 
too speedily or securely transported to the shipping 
port— that experience in bullock carts for days and 
weeks together (especially in the monsoon seasons) 
may depreciate the value oonsidarably. From all this, 
we may see that Uva planters cannot help themselvea 
in usiog the railway more particularly if it is extended 
Baudarawela with a comparatively level road 
tbenoe to Passara, and if Idulgashena station 
is supplemented by a Wire Tramway oonneoted 
with a point nearly 2,000 feet lower down. But 
it is time that we got back to the line. After a 
fashion we have already disposed of the section 
between the Haputale (temporary) terminus 4,650 
feet above sealevel and the Idulgashena Station — 
a distance of five miles, the rise in altitude 
bringing us to 5,196 feet above sea level. 
The top of Idulgashena peak olose by is 5,600 feet ; 
from the ridge olose by the station, a splendid 
view over^the lowoountry to the sea at Dondra, 
Hambantota and the Basses lighthouse can be 
got. The work so far has been chiefly distinguished 
by heavy rook and earth outtings and embankments, 
some very tioklish sidelong work above preoi- 
pioes, with culverts. Mr. Craig is the Assietant to 
15 
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the Engineer in immediate charge of thin first 
section. It is on the upper side of Idulgashena 
when we get into the oountrj of ** gorges ” that 
the tunnels begin to be abundant. There are alto- 
gether as many as 17 to 18 tunnels on this 
Nanuoya-Haputale Extension , of which one is 
known as the ** baby tunnel from its com- 
paratively easy management. Bo far, there have 
been very few accidents along the line, the 
most serious on the Haputale side being the 
death of two cooly miners in a tunnel who ventured 
in too soon, supposing the blast to have gone lully 
oU, but to whom a sudden after-blast from 
dynamite proved fatal. 

We ventured to give a thorough inspection of the 
first tunnel we came to, following Mr. Mackintosh’s 
footsteps from the service road away down a side- 
long patana at an inclination of 1 in 1, a difficult 
enough job for a Colombo man in the descent, 
but which was even worse in the climb back. True 
to the reputation of his clan and Celtic agility, 
the Highland Engineer simply ran up and down 
the “ precipices” hero and elsewhere as if he were 
indeed a cat” I The outlook, or rather insight, 
at the tunnel was not very encouraging— none 
of the bold, true, firm basaltic rock encountered 
on the Kadugannawa and Ambagamuwa Passes : 
on the Uva side the rock when it 
comes to tunnelling, is nearly all unreliable 
and " rotten. ” Nearly every tunnel on Mr. 
Mackintosh’s section has to be lined with 
masonry, and this is what Chief Engineer 
Waring considers to be ** no luck with the tunnels.’* 
At the farther end of our first tunnel inspected, 
we found the miner in charge looking very grave 
indeed over bis work in fitting in great timber 
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piHs to keep the roof from tumbliog in on the 
heads of the ; borers and blasters until the bore 
was cleared out to the siae which admitted of the 
masonry being built up and well cemented to 
support the burden. Not far from this tunnel in a 
shady glen beside a gurgling stream, Mr. Mackintosh 
had established a lime-kiln to deal with a o apital 
find of ** limestone close by^such a “find" as* 
would be almost impossible on the Kandy side. 
The lime kilns of the natives — chiefly for burning 
** coral" — are ooiumon enough between Oolombo 
and Mount Lavinia; but we sever noticed how 
wasteful they are in construction with their wide open 
tops or mouths allowing the heat freely to escape until 
we noticed those of Mr. MackintoBb, circular 
in construction and tapering to the top where the 
diameter is not half that of the furnace, so 
keeping in and concentrating the beat and causing 
an immense saving in fuel. 

Seeing one tunnel, especially in its initiatory stage, 
may sulhce for the inspection of a good many and when 
at one point we come on " tunnels in a mile'' 
we may surely speak of more than enough of a good 
thing 1 Each tunnel has its immediate guardian in 
an experienced European foreman miner, sometimes 
two, and most of them havo taken the work on 
contract ratos out of the Engineer’s hands. Men 
of large English (Cornish) or Australian experience 
we found along our route as we dropped down to 
hail the tunnel foreman at each fresh obstacle, 
and rare characters are to be found amongst them. 
In this way, we came on one great-backed 
supervisor who was directing bis gang of cheery 
coolies in a bole 


dark as Erebus, — 
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1^ho6e atlanteao shoulders looked as if be 
oould keep up the hillside himedf. S)mpathit«ii^g 
with him. on the tiresome lining businosp, ae 
BO muuh blower and more expensive in eonnection 
with the tunnels, we found ourselves in fur con- 
tradictidn at onoe— a oase of “ do ye want to 
argefy ” — “Why there is the timber” said the 
stout Gornishman “ in the forest close by, the 
stone close at hand, the lime round the corner, 
and the eement eoming in barrels across the patana 
—what more do you want — and ihf^ just think of the 
saving of dynamite and steel ! ” There was a merry 
twinkle in the eye of the tnnnel contractor wVnob, 
metbinka, referred to his own thought of the 
job being perhaps more profitable as it stood, 
with lining rather than withont. That same 
transport of a thousand of barrels of cement 
from Wilson^B Bungalow by tavalam bullock^, 
“ across the patanas ” which means uphill and 
downdale, will be no joke, we snspeot, and must cost 
a good penny in itself before all the tunnels are 
duly lined and the many other big works of viaducts 
&o. on the Hapntale division, complete. Leaving 
this first series of tunnels we round on what seems 
no ordinary carve into the Horse Shoe Gorge, at the 
head of which there is to be an iron-girder bridge: no 
easy matter for any but steady headed, surefoot' d 
folk to creep round on the nar'^ow roadway above 
steep precipices where we passed. We should like well 
to have bad a talk with Mr, Mackintosh's lieute- 
nants, Messrs. Ben Cooper and Smith, but the 
eiroumstances were not favourable. What we 
saw was quite enough to show the beavinesB cl 
the work engaging their attention. The surveying 
of the line along this very steep^sidelong preoipi- 
tons country must have been no easy mat Ur, 
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mnd apart from tho BtiDgiD«ss of tbe Poregt 
Department in rcNspect of the supply of timber, 
we had evidence that it is no light baameeB to 
get an ordinary post, let alone hundreds and 
housanda of trees, to where they may be wanted 
on the tunnels. We came <ki no less than eight 
brawny coolies slinging along a single post from 
ihe jungle. 

We were now we'l inside the Ohiya Valley, 
to the side of which this moat picturesque 
Uva railway lintf clings, running in and out 
of the several gorges which mark th i entrance 
of as mauy streams, until w) came to a grand 
crossing by a big bridge whose piers gave evidence 
of height. This is to run over a oon- 
eiderable oataraet with great masses of rock above 
and below in the forest. Indeed we can only descHbe 
our course as a succession of tunnels, culverts, 
viaducts or iron-girder bridges, with a oomoaratively 
limited extent of earthworks until we got higher 
up and round tbe valley where we come on an 
embankment of no mean proportions. The climate 
must be delightful for the overseers, coolies, d;o. to 
work in all along here, save in the burst of the 
North east monsoon. A great part of the works 
towards the upper end of Mr. M-ickintosh's di- 
vision is shaded by the forest, and the oooasional 
outlook through the trees on the grassy valleys 
stretching away to Namunakulakanda is specially 
charming. The shades of evening had begun to 
fall before we had ridden Up to the vicinity of 
the great tunnel through the dividing ridge, the 
** bore*^ which has been desoribed as being 
favoured with the South-west monsoon blowing 
in at the one end and the North-east at the 
other. All we can say is that the first view of the 
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province of Uva to the railway travellers as their 
train emerges from this taouel carrying them 
into new territory and a new climate will be 
varied and beautiful in the extreme. The first 
burst of travellers from the West to the 
East — from summit level throcgh the dividing 
pdge tuQiiel above the Ohiya valley with the 
grand coup d'ml of forest -clad mountain-sides, 
rolling pa tanas and the Haputale range with 
plantations far ahead, is sure to be remembered 
in their experience as unique and ^rsnd beyond all 
precedent. Even our afternoon’s experience which 
involved an inspection of so long and varied 
a series of heavy works was something to re- 
member, while the eoenio outlook will ever remain 
in our recollection, as 

A thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

Mr. J, K. Mosse in his Beport of 11th July 1878, 
refers to the section which we have just passed 
over as follows : — 

The country from the summit to Idulgashena ia 
unfortunately excessively rouyh, and probably move 
unfavourable for a railway thau any that can ordioarily 
be found, with the exception of the Gbaut or Alpine 
lines or the mountainous districts of South America. 
It gives me pleasure to speak of the great skill and 
care which has been exercised by the Eogineering 
Statf in the staking out of this most difficult line; 
and with the same limitations as to curves and 
gradients. I believe no improvements oan be made 
on it* 

It was late before we made the hospitable bungalow 
of the Chief Besident Engineer which we found 
next morning to be admirably situated with the 
headquarters' offices, for his personal Assistant, 
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draftsmdD, clerk?, &c., bo bs to make his super- 
visioD of both divisions specially convenient The 
little railway town of Pattipolla on Bummit level is 
close to the junction of a number of roads — to Horton 
Plains, Nuwara Eliya, to Uva or to Dimbuia, 
while the Ambawala station and the path to the 
New Galway district and Wilson's Bungalow 
is not far off. It will be quite necessary tb 
construct a cart road to enable rot cnly 

the estate produce but native trallio to reach 

the station specially fixed on for this division 
of Uva- One proprietor <Mr. A. H. Dingwall) has 
built a very handsome mansion quite at the top 
of his estate (Warwick) in a position which 
must make it very convenient for the coming 
railway station (being only 1^ mile distant), 
while the situation is most commanding and 
healthful— the climate being described as superior 
to that of Nuwara Eliya. Indeed, it is a ques- 
tion whether around the Ambawela station on the 
adjacent Elk Plains there may not spring up a rival 
station to the Sanatarium, the convenience of railway 
transport practically to the very doors of the 
cottages, being one attraction for visitors. Of course 
the Geylen Government will have to get the present 
rule about no laud being sold above 5,000 feet 

relaxed, before that can take place. But it is 

impossible that even a Secretary of State can face 
the sarcasm of making an expensive first class 
railway through a long and wide exparse of country 
which the Crown refuses to allow to be touched by 
settlers — planters, gardeners or bousehoiders. As at 
) resent ruled, the Dimbula-Uva railway is to ii^ake 
ro difference to the crown territory between the 
two districts 1 Such a proposition has only to be 
mentioned to be condemned. 
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The New Galway diatriot generally will be made 
wonderfully aeoeBaible by the new railway ; it will be 
easy to drop down, at least, from Ambawela station 
(whioh will be 12 miles from Nuwara Eliya) to War- 
wiob, Glenorohy, New Oornwall and Ambawela 
estates or farther round to Albion where Mr. A. J. 
Kellowhaa b^on showing the Forest Department bow 
they might cover the patenas of Uva, by the hundred 
thousand acres, with quick growing valuable Aus- 
tralian trees. Here too will be found one of the 
best private fruit and flower gardens in the country. 
It may be a question whether via Ambawela 
station may not also prove the shortest way to 
Hakgala Gardens if a jungle path be cut from the 
Upper New Galway estates. 

Heturoing from Ambawela, we may remark 
that a good deal of trouble is encountered 
close by in railway construction from swampy 
ground, and after passing through forest, we come 
close by Fattipola on the cutting and tunnel 
* — if each a term can be applied in contrast with 
the great railway works — by whioh the Kandyans of 
old directed the stream running down the side of 
Totapala whioh otherwise would have passed into 
Dimbula, towards Uva so as to irrigate their paddy 
fields in the valleys far below. The Patiipola-ela 
(irrigation channel) is Grossed by the railway on a 
five-feet arch. The irrigation tunnel is 50 feet 
below the surface, while the diversion was effected 
by a masonry dam and Mr. Waring thinks well 
of the plan and of the way in which it was 
carried out. 

We are now well into Mr. Oliver's division — 
that from the Summit level to Nanuoya— and as 
it has been in most of its parts so frequently 
and fully described in letters '*from the Hills," 
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— justice being done especially to magnifineni 
outlook over Dim^nla, the sylvan on the 

plateaux, the many streame, cataracts and whUrfalls, 
I nefd only add a very few lines. It ia enough 
to say that though Mr. Oliver has not got such 
a continuous array of heavy works as his colleague 
Mr. Mackintosh, yet he has the longeat tunnel, 
the highest and longest viadnot and biggest em- 
bankment and cutting on the line. An embank- 
ment requiring 60,000 cubic yards of stuff over a 
250 feet oulvQirt is no joke. The viaduct again will 
be a splendid piece of work 260 feet long with Spiers 
80 feet high. But we are simply repeating what has 
already been fully described, and all we need add 
is that notwithstanding all that has been, or may 
yet be, written, the traveller on the new railway 
will be ready to exclaim, as new interest if not 
beauty meets him at every turn, the half was 
not told me.” We conclude our notes with some 
tables of iutere&t in themseiVes and t>'^nvenit‘Dt 
for reference 

Nanuoya-Haputai.e Railway Extension. 
Official Rej^ovts ) 

Distances apart 
measured from 
centre to centre Average 
Stations. of Station Gradient, 

grounds. 

Miles. Chains 

Nanuoya to Ambs- 

8 7617 1 in 67 89 rising 

Ambawela to Patti- 

pol> summit a 6812 1 in 62-86 rising 

Pattipola to Idulgas- 
bena 


9 18*72 1 in 48 26 falling 
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Idiilgashena to Hapu- 

tale 4 40 13 1 in 47 97 falling 

Total 25 23‘14 


Revised Estimate of Rolling Stock required for the 
Nanuoya to Haputale railway, proposed by Mr. Waring 
in 1885 


Description of 

Rate for 

Total 

Work. 

each. 

Amount 

Four Locomotive Engines 
■milar to those in use 

R. 0. 

H. c. 

upon Nanuoya railway 
Fjur 1st and 2nd class com- 
posite double bogie car- 

40,000 0 

... 160,000 0 

riages 

Two 3rd class double bogie 

9,C16 83 

... 38,467 32 

rarriages ... 

Five 3rd class and brake 

7»278 49 

... 14.556 98 

van composite carriages 
Three double bogie goods 

7,779 74 

... ,38898 70 

brake vans 

4,556 79 

... 13,670 37 

One horse box 

2,716 0 

2,716 0 

O It car^ia^e truck covered 
Teri covered goods wegons 

1 9S5 0 

1 985 0 

upon 4 wheels 

l*^jur deep-sided goods wag- 

3,850 0 

... 18,500 0 

ons upon 4 wheels 

Four low-sided goods wag- 

1,300 0 

5,200 0 

ons upon 4 wheels 

Two timber swivel wagons 

1,200 0 

4,800 0 

upr>n 4 wheels 

On# Tittle wagon upon 4 

1,500 0 

3.000 0 

wheels 

1,850 0 

1,850 0 


Total ... R303,644 H7 
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(Compiled in Observer" Office.) 

Nandoya to Haputale. 



Distance 

Altitude 

Miles be 

Stations. 

from 

above 

tween 

Colombo 

Sea- 

Stations 


miles. 

level. 

abcut^ 

Nauuoya (? **bathing stream*’) liibi 

5,291 


Ambawela (the mango field) 

or Elk Plain Station 

137i 

5.995 

9 

Fattipolla (cattle fold) 

or Summit Station 

140 

6,919 


IdolgBJihena (chena of the 

Idnl trees) 

im 

5,193 

94 

Haleh ta utp}e Sape Plain) 

153£ 

4,695 

44 

Bandaruwela (Banda’s field) 

1574 

4,000 

31 


Nanuoya re Hapi^talb 

(Approximate 
No. of Viaducts. 

: IIravyWobks 

list) 

Big Em- 

Big Iron 

Nanuoya Tunnels. 
To Ambawela 2 

1 

baokments. 

3 

Bridge 

2 

Tc Fattipola 0 

0 

1 

0 

To Idulgashena 16 

3 

10 

4 

To Haputale 0 

0 

4 

0 

To Bandarawela 0 

0 

2 

0 

19 

3 

20 

6 


[We pabliah this last list with “ fear and treznbl 
ing” that it may be pronounoed all wrong by 
aathority ; but it is at least an aproximation.] 




A RUN INTO THE 


NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE ; 

WITH NOTICES 

OF THE 


ARCH/EOLOGICAL SURVEY 


AND 


IMIGATIOU WOEKS. 



AIQURADHAPORA AND THE 
A nCHMOLOQICAL SUB VE F. 


We were jaat on the point of endeavourlnf^ 
to reproduoe some of the impresBions formed daring 
a huH<lay visit to the North-Central Province, in 
reference to the natives and irrigation, when 
the receipt from Government of a copy of the 
** Second Report on the Arohasologioal Survey of 
Anuradhspara by H. C. P. Bell, Bsq,, Arohsologioal 
Commissioner, '* diverts our attention for the time, 
to another and not less interesting branch. Speaking 
for ouTS'»]\es, so far from being disappointed on our 
first iiiriroductiion to the great works and interminable 
ruins which mark the site of the ancient Northern 
Capital of Ceylon, we oan only say that our 
anticipations in respect of magnitude, extent, variety 
and interest were far more than realized. ** The 
half had not been told ub, ” or rather past writers 
seem to ua to have failed to do justice to their 
Bubjeot. Tiiue, nothing oan add to the astonishing 
oaloulations entered into by Bmerson Tennent with 
reference to the magnitude and capacity of the 
great dagabas, and the total area probably covered 
by the city in its time of prosperity thirteen 
hundred years ago and more. Nor would it be 
easy to improve on the brilliant word painting and 
glowing imagery of Spenoe Hardy in his descriptions 
of Anuradbapura as he saw it rained and jangle- 
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covered, in contrast with his realizations of its 
ancient grandenr. Nevertheless, these and other 
writers now appear to ns to have failed to expatiate 
on. if indeed they appreciated the opportunity 
presented, if means were made available, for tracing 
out and almost resusoitating great portions of the 
ancient city. The dagabas are wonderful landmarks 
in themselves, and the man is surely to be pitied 
who can gaze on the tree-olad *' Jetawanarama’' 
with its pinnacle of dark-brown brick, recalling fo 
many ancient Roman towers* withe at admiration of its 
picturesque and massive beauty and intense inter- 
est in historical fact that here is the lasting memo- 
rial of that Sinhalese King (Maha Sen) who, 1,600 
years ago, left his mark so widely on the land, 
crowning his irrigation schemes by the construction 
of the great tank of Minneri, twenty miles in 
circumference. All the great dagabas have a similar 
historical connection and story of interest, even if 
in their present forms, they fail to rival the “ bill 
of victory” in “glory of outline.” No doubt it 
is open to the modern critic to find fault with the 
work of restoration, or rather oonservation which 
has been done on “ Abhayagiri ” ; but who that 
has climbed and stood on tho pinnacle of whbt 
remains of this “mountain of safety^’ — over 2,000 
years old—to enjoy the wonderful panorama stretch- 
ing from below bis feet, but must regard with 
satisfaction the preservation from absolute destruction 
of so striking a feature of the old-world as this 
Sinhalese city of the plain. True the height of 
Abhayagiri is now only 280 feet against the estimate 
of over 400 feet for its original altitude ; but even 
at the former elevation — nearly double that of the 
Colombo clock tower, — the command afforded of the 
modern town, the jungle-covered ancient city, the 



tanks 611 ed and empty and the far-strc*ohnjg hori- 
zon of forest backed by detaohed hill ranges enabled 
us, with tha aid of most competent guides, such 
as favoured us, to aoquire understanding of past 
and present far beyond what any printed pages oan 
ever afford. 

It is also evident that Emerson Tennent’s big 
booh (latest edition 1860 ), is quite out of date when 
we oonsider what has been brought to light in 
Anuradhapura daring the last fifteen years; and 
even Burrows whose Arohieologioal Beport and 
Handbook go back some five years, is now falling 
behind. Further exploration and excavation cannot 
fail to meet with a rich reward throughout the area 
covered by both the “sacred*’ and “secular” 
cities, and the new departure taken last year at 
the instance of Sir Arthur Gordon by the appoint- 
ment of so competent an officer as Mr. H. 0 . 
Bell, as Arohseologioal Oommissioner, could not fail 
of important results, even though that officer has 
been most inadequately supplied with the means to 
carry on his operations* Very fortunate, however, 
Mr. Bell has been in securing the cordial co- 
operation of the present Government Agent, Mr. 
levers, who in the past was instrumental in brioging 
many very interesting ruins to light, and of Mr. 
A. Murray, Provincial Engineer. Under the latter’s 
direction, there has been carried out, the conservation 
of King Dutugemunu’s Miriswetiya Dagaba by the 
oonpiruotion of great rings of encircling mns >nry, 
some of it being arched after a fashion certainly 
unknown two centuries B. G., but none the less 
ornamental while decidedly excelling in strength. 
All the preservation and restoration here is bein 
done at the expense of a Prince of Siam who paid 
down a large amount to secure prompt attention. 
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There has been of late years, therefore, and there 
Btill oont'nuea, maoh stir among the anoient 
monuments and ruins of Anuradhapura. A great 
amount of work has been done since Sir John 
Diokson oonstruoted hia outer and inner oiroular 
roads, but if only properly prosecuted, there can 
,be no doubt that the mission of Mr. Bell is destined 
to lay bare that which cannot fail to add immensely 
to the interest of the anoient capital. Mr. Bell’s 
first Beport published last year, and his second 
whioh only reaches us today, though dated October 
last, fully show this. The delay of this second (quar- 
terly) Report has been owing no douDt to the pre- 
paration in the BurTeyor-General’s office of a series 
of most interesting diagrams and plans illustrative 
of the finds” made and the work already done 
by the Oommissioner. First, we have a complete 
plan of the ** Supposed Monastery of the Abhavag^ri 
fraternity, Anuradhapura ” — the sect of Buddhiiis 
who adopted the ** Wytulian ” heresy. Kext comes 
what is perhaps Mr. B^-ll’s most interesting 
find, ” in a handsome ** Buddhist Bailing ” — the 
only one found in Ceylon — enoloping a building 
south of the Abhayagiri Dagaba. It vi all of solid 
masonry, the openings in the railing being horizontal 
slits, small in proportion to the mssSiVenoKS of the 
“posts’* and “rails.” The work in “ oopirg” and 
“plinth” and in the '* pillars” of the building iS 
clearly laid down, and the whole railing is found to 
enclose a considerable space. Next we htive a partly 
coloured plan of the west facade of a brick building 
at the 5th mite on the outer circular road, with the 
ground plan and pavement elevation. Finally, a di^u 
gram is given of an “ ancient stone bridge over the 
Eanadarawa Ela ” with the elevation, pUn end sec 
tion, the bridge being some 80 to 90 feet long 
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All this IB fall of interest, and Mr. Bell furnisheB 
adequate letterpress information, bis Beport bein^ 
an eminently practical and fall one so far as it 
goes. But the chief value of the whole — plans as 
well as Report — is to show how rich a harvest has 
yet to be reaped arohseologioally. The Buddhist 
railing and the bailding enclosed by it were broaghb 
to light from under a covering of four to six feet 
of earth, simply throngh one single post protrading! 
Now there are square miles of jungle, where similar 
or even greater finds " only wait the clearing and 
digging for them ; but which it will take many years 
to overtake at the present rate of progress. Even 
from an economical point of view, and withio the 
limited area Mr. Bell is obliged to explore, it would 
be best for the 'Oeyloo Government to multiply 
the oooly force (of 20 or 30 men) five or ten times 
so as to get what they want done in a year or two, 
rather than to go on ** pottering** for six or more 
years. 

On the other hand, it has to be remembered 
that, BO far, scarcely anything has been 
dune beyond the bounds of the eo-called 
city, ** sacred city,*' Beyond its limits, on the 
North side, lay extended the aecular ** city, 
and the greatest **find” of all perhaps — the 
King’s PBlBoe">-cBn only be discovered in this 
outside division. Who is to find it — to lay the 
walla and pillars of this palace bare ? The fact 
is that not until there is a clearing away of four 
or five feet of superinoumbent earth from several 
square miles, can justice be done to the explor- 
ation and excavation of the grandest, if not oldest^ 
capital ft Ceylon. Tennent, Har y, Dickson or 
Burrows Ovould not describe what they never saw 
--what is hidden, and well preBerv^'d fortunately 
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— under a thick covering or a big mound of mother 
earth. Herein lies the great arcbjeologicnl interest 
of the region. All Europe and the rest of the 
oivilizej world have been full of interest over ex- 
pL rations in Asia Minor (the ruins of Troy), in 
Egypt &Q. The ancient ruins in Ceylon have 
hvherto be^n rupposed to be well defined — if not 
sufficiently ol< ar^d. But the faot is there is room 
and reward for a number of explorers and excava- 
tors. We cannot expect the Oeylon Government 
to do more than touch the fringe* of the work. 
We want a ‘*Dr. tiohlieman’' to come to the 
rescue. Where is he to be found ? And yet surely 
there is more than one ready, among the rich 
men of Europe and America, to take up the mis- 
sion. Some of the wealthy) but idle men of Eu- 
rope. it may be, are longing for a chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in a now line — of connect- 
ing their name and fortune with a work likely 
«to excite perhaps a world-wide interest. How, 
then, are men of this type to be told about, and 
brought to, the North-Central Province of Osylon ? 
We turn for answer to our past Governors Sir 
Wra. Gregory and Sir Arthur Gordon who yield 
to DO Anglo-Ceylonese living, in their interest in 
everything connected with Anuradhspura. Can 
they not excite enquiry on the part of English 
Society," the literary and antiquarian members of 
the ** Atheeneum Olub," or such clever leaders of 
thoughtful as well as wealthy circles as Lady Jpune 
— herself the grand-daughter of a former Governor 
of Oeylon ; and also get the metropolitan press 
to notice the subject, with the possible result of 
a thoughful English millionaire or wealthy savant^ 
being roused to devote bis attention to our great 
buried oiiy and to the advantage of bringing 
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its far-extendiog ruins into the full light of day. 
We trust BO. 


FR0QRBS8 IN PURELY NATIVE 
DISTRICTS IN CEYLON- 


In the prosperous days of coffee in Oeylon, 
our dear friend B. B. T.”«— the father of the 
planting entorprise— was aoonitomed to say op 
to twenty or even fifteen years ago that " it 
was but 10 o’islook a.m« yet in Oeylon.” That 
certainly seemed a safe estimate of the position 
in the face of the large additions made to the 
cultivated area of coffee in new districts in the 
** seventies’* and early ** eighties.’* But alas, the 
the extinguisher on our hopes and progress in 
** coffee,” came in a form never anticipated by 
those who pleached exhaustion of soil and of 
forest-land worth planting. The foil disease which 
so speedily covered the planting districts spared 
the young, newly-planted field no more than its" 
old worn-out neighbour and the result in ten 
years, was that our old staple might well say,-- 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

But how now, let us ask in 2>aRBing and in a 
word, about the new staple ? Well, so far as 
human judgment and foresight can be trusted, 
there are certainly great differences between tea 
and coffee which make in favour of the more 
suitable and apparently more permanent charac- 
ter of the former product in tbe soil and climate 
of this island. The tea plant as compared with 
its predecessor is far hardier, it grows from sea 
level to our highest altitudes in our moist Eone ; 
it is to a great extent independent ofg seasons) 
though loving moist heat j it is just the plant for 
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ftQ QYergeen leAf7 island, and if attacked by pests 

we can fight them far more efficiently than we 

ever could have done in the case of coffee. Bo 

much in favour of the thought that with tea (and 

such adjuncts as cacao, cardamoms, some oin~ 

chona and rubber not forgetting the palmb) we 

are still justified in saying that Ceylon has not 
#■ 

yet reached its meridian height as a Planting 
Colony. 

But this is not the text from which we wished 
to preach today. There has, howeVer, always been 
an intimate connection between planting and native 
progress. The advance among the people in this 
British Dependency during the first thirty to forty 
years was scarcely worthy of remark as compared 
with the change for the better — in improved Gov- 
ernment, useful public works, material comfort 
and spread of education-— during the same period 
within the planting era. But for a long time it 
was urged, and with some justice, that progress 
among the purely native sections of the people 
was confined almost entirely to those who profited 
by the planting enterprise. Only the Ceylonese 
who felled jungle, carted produce, built houses 
or generally worked as artificers and servants to 
the planters and others connected with the new 
enterprise, could be said to be prosperous and 
advancing. Lot the observer go away from the 
districts occupied by the planters or adjacent to the 
large towns, and see how great was the con- 
trast presented 1 Not only did the planters 
influence the contrast, but many of the Kandy- 
ans and lowoountry Sinhalese catching the gen- 
eral fever, began to plant, or extend their coffee 
gardens and very soon — in Uva, Kotmale, Matala 
and Uabaragamuwa especially— wealth beyond 
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nitive's dream of avarice a few years before, be* 
gan to pour in ; and the result was seen in towns 
and villages springing up with pucka tiled home", 
(often well furnished, and with appurtenances of 
comfort) where all had been jungle. 

Has Sir Arthur Havelock in this eonneotion 
realized as evidence of native progress, the fa^t 
that fifty years ago there was scarcely a town in 
the Gentral and Western Provinces, beyond the 
capitals, worthy of the name ? That even Kandy 
had a miserably poor appearance, while Matale 
and Badulla were straggling, contemptible villages, 
and Qampola, Nawalapitiya, Haldummulla, and a 
host more of hill country towns had practically 
no existence. But all this development took place 
as we have said under the ssgis of the planting 
enterprise. How fared the native districts where 
the European planter was only known as a sports- 
man, where no foreigner’s money circulated for 
felling, carting, carpentry or even in return for 
native produce? Sir Henry Ward was, of course, 
the first Qovernor, to turn hie attention to such 
outlying and purely native districts. Sir Hercules 
Robinson followed suit most energetically — hie 
guiding dictum being, that the planters being well 
able to take care of themselves, a Governor and 
Civil Service in Ceylon have mainly to look after 
and develope native agricultural interest. Sir Wm. 
Gregory went even farther in his perfect honesty 
in declaring that he got the money to create and 
renovate the benighted loug-negleoted North-Central 
districts from the surplus revenue provided by the 
planting enterprise; and no one can allege that 
Sir Arthur Gordon did not give thought to out- 
lying and purely native districts every day of hia 
six years' tenure of office in Ceylon, 
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What then has been the result? If we are 
to listen to the men who have not hesitated to 
asperse an honourable Service, the leading mem- 
bers of whieh have given 15, 20, aye 30 of the 
best years of their lives to the benefiting of native 
agrioulturo and interests as far as means and know- 
ledge permitted, — we may believe that nothing has 
been done, that the Ceylonese beyond the towns 
and planting diu^ riots are in a worse plight now 
than they were fifty years ago, and that so far 
from their having been a response in development 
and progress to the ansious, antiring efforts and 
large expenditure of public money by Governors 
Ward, Kcbinson, Gregory and Gordon,— there has 
instead been stagnation, — decadence, — rain 1 Never 
was there a greater slander on public officials,— 
a more entirely bf^seiess statement as regards the real 
facts of the oasej There has been development, 
social advance and material progress in our purely 
native districts since Sir Henry Ward’s day of 
the most striking and most gratifying nature. The 
evidences are patent to all who choose to go and 
observe and inept ct *hem as we have done. The 
records of the cordit'ori of such districts forty 
years ago are still extai>i, to that the means of 
affording a oompariBon — if any comparison be 
required — with the present well-fed, healthy and 
prosperous farmers and peasantry are ample and 
altogether satisfactory. 

And here, let us pause for a moment, to press 
home a lact of the utmost importance on readers 
of only recent experience in the island, on visitors 
and especially on members of Parliament or of 
the Cobden Club who take an interest in Ceylon 
affairs. It is this : that all the distress of which 
so mueh has been made in eonnsetion with the 
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Paddy rent or tax of late^ has taken place not 
in purely native^ hut tn planting districts. This is 
the case, fdr instanoe. in respect of Walapan’e 
and Upper Uva. The Kandyans there for many 
years depended more on their ooffev than on any 
other oaltiratioa. The distress primarily if not 
entirely, arose from the failure of ooifee which 
had ruined hundreds of European planters. Let 
it be remembered in London, that Uva is the 
only distriet specially visited by Mr. Schwann, 
M.P., when out here. That gentleman was sent 
apparently to interview Mr. Fisher, almost the 
only Government Agent who has set himsalf 
openly against the paddy levy. If Mr. Schwann 
wished to learn both sides of the question, why 
did he not visit Messrs. Elliott, Twynam, Bailey, 
levers, or at any rate Messrs. Moir and Dawson, 
and the native districts they could have shewn 
him ? But this is by the way. 

Our statement now is that in the large and 
purely native districts of the Western, the South- 
ern, and the Bastern provinces, as well as in 
portions of the Korth-Western and North-Oentral 
provinoes with Jaffna, the evideuoe of^agrienlthral 
development and progress is most marhed* All 
this, too, is in oorrespondenoe with the direct 
efforts of Government and its officers ; roads and 
bridges; principal and minor, have been coostructed 
all through these different native districts, and 
have been productive of a world of good. Irrigation 
tanka, big and little, have (or thirty-five years 
largely and almost continuously occupied the 
attention of Governors, Agents, Assistants and 
Public Works officers, and the result in nearly all 
the large areas we have named is most gratify- 
ing and remarkable. If any sceptic wishes to 
16 
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have his doubts removed, let him go as we have 
done to the Matara district, to the Batticaloa 
divieon of the Eastern Province, toptMadampe on 
our North-West coast, and last but not least, to 
the North-Oentral Province. Let him further go 
and see the change being wrought by the Tissa- 
maharama works in the Hambantota district, and 
most certainly he will return with ample evidence 
that the change already wrought, or in early pros- 
pect, in purely native districts, is quite woitthy of 
being named along with the wonderful transformation 
effected in our planting divisions. 

Now let it be remembered that as regards irri- 
gation,” Sir Henry Ward first began thr Tunk of 
renovation and restoration on a big scale in 
and Batticaloa districts, while Sir 

Bobinson most liberally and energetioDlly sup la- 
mented and extended his predecessor's 'schemes. 
But it has been very conveniently forgotten in 
certain quarters that it took wellnigh" twenty 
years to see full results realized from the works 

begun in 1855-7 by Mr. Birch in the East, and 

Mr. Harrison in the South. Among those who 
criticised Mr, Birch in those early days was an 
energetic young Surveyor, now an honorable 

member of Council, and who, manfully, is the 
first now to confess bow greatly he erred; but 
be, unfortunately, failed to apply tbe argument 
to his colleague (Mr. OhriBtie)pthe other day in 
answer to his diatribe against Ealawewa. Mr, 
Grinlinton might have, in one Bentenoe,^f turned 
the tables with greats effect: — ' Sir, in iupt such 
terms as we have now h^ard Ealawewa oritioit.ed 
and denounced, did 1 and others (in our ignoraooe 
thirty years ago) decry tbe Irrakamsm, Amparai 
and other Eastern tanks which have been proved 
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among the most usefal in the country. So no 
doubt will it be soma years hence in the case 
of the North-Oentral Province.*' Of oourRe Matara 
and Battioaloa disbriots have long ago been 
recognised as illustrations of the sucoess of 
irrigation and of a striking development of native 
agricultural enterprise. Nevertheless, they have 
not escaped criticism in connection with the 
paddy-tax, aad it has been broadly stated that 
cultivators even in the South and East are 
oppressed and degraded by this levy which has 
caused land to go out of cultivation. Now we 
assert most confidently that not a single acre 
in these regions has gone out of cultivation 
beoanse of the grain tax. On the contrary, there 
has been most striking progress, and the present 
year will probably show splendid returns from 
paddy fields. But not sitiply on progress, in the 
East and Sooth, have we to dwell: we want to 
speak of purely native districts far more recently 
entered on, abd to show that the change already 
effected and the prospects of results in the 
future, are of the most gratifying and encouraging 
natrue. For this, we must endeavour to find 
room in our next issoe. 


Bucoebb or THE Ibbioatiov Policy in the North- 
OXNTBAL PROVINOI AND HaBCBANTOIA DiBTBICI. 

Sixty years ago« as we arc told in his Memoirs, 
Major Skinner found the district of Nuwara- 
kalawiya inaccessible save by tortuoup, overgrown 
and almost impracticable native paths. When 
once he foroad his way through ^'*om Arippu, ** the 
world of stone pillars *’ was almos^^ ^ t great a reve- 
lation to him as to Robert Knox i >arly two hundred 
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y^m earlier. He found in parts of the dietriot 
too, a ooDsiderable population and roorresponding 
cultivation; but in others the remnants of the 
people were visibly dying out from disease engen- 
dered by had food and worse water. At that early 
date, the future great Boadmaker tersely summed 
up the two great wants of the people in what is 
now the North-Central Provinoe as ** Bonds ” and 
** Water." Is it not a disgrace to the British 
Government, asked the then young officer (Lieut, 
rather than Major Skinner) that the rate of oom- 
mutation for grain in this part of the oountry 
should be a penny a biuhel, simply because there 
is no market for its disposal Urrough want of a 
single road eonnectaag the district with Che rest 
of the island? Turning to the other eide of Che 
question, Lieut. Skinner was equally confident in 
affirming that if ** water, water" was only sup- 
|died to them, the people of Nuwarakalawiya 
could do anything. We refraiki from referring 
further to the singularly mtercsting pages in which 
the North-Central districts are noticed in Major 
Bkinncr’s life, because we republish the main 
portion elsewhere to accompany our remarks.* 
But wo must point out that the only thing that 
prevented Governor Sir Bobert Wilmot Horton from 
becoming the Benovator or ** Regenerator” of 
Nuwarakalawiya, forty five years before Sir Wm. 
Gregory turned his attention to it, was simply the 
want of revenue. For, as the young officer who so 
energetically pressed the matter on the attention 
of his Chief, pathetically adds what could be done 
out of a general revenue not exceeding £870,000 
— about the amount of our Bailway Receipts today 


* See Appendix page lii 




— oonsideriDg all the absolutely prior olaims upon 
it for the current government ol the island ? 

The only other matter anggeited by the pages 
we reprint, is the reference of Lieut* Skinner to 
the terrible obetaole offered to bis enireying and 
road clearing, by ** oonnanghtB" — we should like to * 
know if the word was so written in his MSS — or 
ohena of some years* growth after clearing. Naturally 
our thoughts at once reverted to the wildest part 
of poor Ireland A affording the explanation of the 
simile, and we had the advantage of consulting 
an Irish officer who, with his attention directed to 
that quarter reminded us of the old saying — ** to a 
place unmentionable or to Connaught.*' But recall- 
ing the word and the explanation given by Bkinner 
to Mr. H. G. P. Bell, he at onoe hit on what is 
of course the true meaning. "Connaught*' then 
in " Skinner's Life” is no more than the eormptio^' 
of the Sinhalese " Eanatta,” the name for land 
cleared and allowed to grow into thorny jungle 
four or five years old. That "Kanatta” should 
beoome "oonnaught” on the printed page is surely 
one ol the most eurioue instauees of transform- 
ation of words on record I 

To turn now to the Nuwarakalawiya of 
more modern times, we have to consider the 
policy of Government of recent years and 
the present condition of the people and 
prospects of Irrigation. Looking back, and wise 
after the event, we have long felt bow unfortunate 
was the oversight on the part of the Government, 
the intelligent public and especially the press, 
that, at the time the Kandy Railway was oom> 
pleted, an ordinance was not passed to fund the 
traffic recti pts entirely separete from the general 
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revenue and especially to devote all surplus profits 
— after meeting interest and sinking fund oon> 
tributioD on debt — to Bailway Extension. Bir 
Heroules Bobinson and tbe home authorities would 
have at that time (1867-70) most readily agreed 
Vo Buoh a proposal, for no one had any idea of the 
amount rising so rapidly. Ilnd such an arrange- 
ment been made, the result would have been 
that many 3 ears ago, not only would Uva and 
Galle, but also Jafina have been united wich the 
Colombo and Eandy railway system. We need 
Boaroely say how great an influence this would 
have had on the development of the North- 
Central districts, even in hastening on the era of 
tank restoration. But if the Oeylon Government 
and all oonoerned lost tbe opportunity for an 
early and adequate extension of their Bailway 
system, there has certainly been no failure of 
duty in respect of Roads, In applauding Mr. 
Christie’s elaborate attack on the Erlawewa ex- 
penditure, our contemporary of the local Times” 
ventured to suggest how much better if the money 
had been spent on roads for the North-Central 
and adjacent distriets. Now, this is just the kind 
of remark which one ignorant of the country might 
make. The more we have visited outlying 
distriots, the more we have felt the absolute need 
of acquiring a personal knowledge with tbe ap- 
pearance and principal features of a district if 
only by a passing trip through it, before diBOOssing 
questions connected with its development. Dur- 
ing our recent visit to Anuradhapura, for instance, 
we found it to be the eentre of quite a network 
of admirable roads branching out Jn all directions- 
There is the road to Enrunegala, to Pattalam, 
to Mannar, to Jaffna, to Matale, to Trincomalee 
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(besides a host of minor roads) all iDterseoiing, or 
meeting in, the North-Oeotoal Proyinoe, so that 
there are few of the remoter divisiona of the island 
so well served with roads. 

Now, as regards Irrigation works, we have oar- 
selves to some extent to make a confession and 
retractation. Our attack in the Boyal Oolonidl 
Institute, on the policy which led the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment to spend money on large tanks away 
from population, was based mainly on the case of 
Eantalay. urged then, what we have never 

oeased since to urge that not irrigation alone, but agri- 
culture in all its departments so far as suited for the 
natives, should receive the attention of the Govern- 
ment — that an Aobicultubal rather than Irriga- 
lion ** Boabd of Advice should be created. To this 
opinion, as well as to the great advantage of early 
Bailway Extension into the Northern distriots, we 
adhere ; but in respect of the unwisdom of the 
expenditure, at the time it was incurred, of public* 
revenue on such large irrigation restoration works 
as those of Tissamaharama and Ealewewa, we 
confess, we have seen reason to modify and 
indeed to alter onr opinion. We are now con- 
vinced that the expenditure in both these in- 
Btanoes, has been wise and beneficial in the in- 
terests of native agrionltore and of a population 
which will more and more increase under the 
influence of such worke. Tissamaharama and 
Ealawewa mast be considered as indicating the 
two most important series of Irrigation Works 
undertaken by the Ceylon Government in the past 
decade ; and they both have been tbe subject of a 
great deal of adverse oritioism. Indeed the former 
has been several times associated with the terms, 
** failure and ** waste of public money and 
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for some je»rB it did ae«D as il TiBiUBili»nma« like 
Eaotalay, woald illoetrato tbe looliahnfBB of taking 
up large works prematurely^ or where the people 
were not ready and eager to avail thamselTeB of 
water priyileges. Bat how great is the ehange of 
reoent years, and how strange that there was no 
ope in Goanoil during the Irrigation diseassion, to 
dwell on the oredit this large work reileots on 
Government. Writing a year ago, Mr. Short re. 
ported that 1,500 aores reoeiving water from Tissa 
yielded two crops yearly, and that for the prodnee 
of 30,000 bashels of paddy a ready market was 
found at Hambantota, Tangalla and Matara at 
Rl‘50 per bushel — so far, of course, ousting so much 
of Indian nee. Not only so, but Mr Short declared 
the onltivated area to be steadily ioereasing, the 
demand for land-— among Sinhalese and Jlfoomen 
from other distriots, we believe*- to be very keen at 
rates considerably above upset price, and that 
fresh storage had to be provided ** to keep pace 
with the ever-growing demand for water." The As- 
sistant Agent moreover antieipates progress, under 
tb«4 present policy and conditions '* until the whole 
country between Tissa and the sea beeomes one vast 
cultivated expanse." Now all this indicates pro- 
gress in a purely native distriot; it shows a thorooghly 
sacoessful irrigation policy and large numbers of 
people moving out to take op and cultivate land in 
a new district, and moreover we see large sales 
of the surplus paddy made in markets six, fifteen, 
and thirty miles away. Is it not extraordinary 
that faots like these have not been brought under 
the notice of Mr. Sohwaon, M.P„ or the Cobden 
Club. Nor is this all. Buob faith have 
the people in the next big soheme still under 
ooDstruetion, in the Southern Provinoe— th 
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WaUwe works— that already in 1889, land had 
been gold ander il at B28 per aore. We belie?e too 
that the Hambantota Administration Beport for 1890 
when it appears will indieate a steady eontinoanoe 
of the industry, progress and good results pro< 
iriously recorded ; for, a few days ago, we had 
on eompetent authority, most confident assuranees 
as to the great success which is bound to attend 
all the Tissa and Walawe works. 

Bo much for the Sooth. Let os now see what can 
be said of the Vorth-Central Province with its thou- 
sand village tanks duly restored by the people so far 
as any earthwork is eoncerned, and duly sluiced 
by Oovernment, and all this capped by public ex- 
penditure approximating to B600,000 through which 
Ealawewa, Yodiela and connected works have 
been rendered serviceable. Well, we saw one large 
tank full at Anuradhapnra with water from Eala. 
wewa which was simply invaluable to the people 
of that town and neighbourhood. We saw a good 
many of the natives altogether, but looked in 
vain for any of the miserable specimen s of 
humanity so common in the province a dozen 
years ago. We heard from officers who had been 
absent from the district for some years that the 
change for the better in the appearance and welfare 
of the people they met in outlying divisions, was 
most remarkable. Not only so, but every official 
we met expressed the fullest confidence that 
Ealawewa, as it stands, would be found of such 
value as to warrant every eent spent on it; for 
even in the past season— the third of exceptional 
drought — it had done mueh, though merely as a fore- 
taste of the great and lasting good which must 
^e experienced in ordinary years. Moreover it 
was very satisfactory to find that there was no call 
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for farther expenditure in this part of the district. Of 
course, if the Q-overnment can spare revenue to 
place additional feeders at the disposal of Eala- 
wewa, all the better; bat if not, it does not 
matter— * 'Leave us alone for a few years 
and just watch what the development of Nuwara- 
kalawiya must be in crops and in the spread of 
ouhivation — not simply in paddy (though that will 
always be prime favourite), but in palms— coco- 
nuts especially — in fruit and vegetable gardens ” 
was the fettling expressed to ns. In respect 
of coconut cultivation, we had indeed some 
months ago evidence of progress in these remote 
North-Central districts which astODiehed us not a 
little. In answer to the call for information for our 
** Handbook and Directory,*’ Mr. levers was good 
enough to send us a copy of bis office list including 
no less than a hundred different gardens ranging 
from 2 to 40 acres in the Anuradhapura dis- 
trict. Returning to Ealawewa, we are apt 
to forget in the disappointment attending the 
recent monsoon, that in 1889, water was twice 
issued to fill the 80 village tanks down the course 
of the Todiela as well as the large tanks near 
Anuradhapura. The result was that crops were 
Buocessfally grown and reaped twice in that year in 
the connected fields, while the villages dependent 
solely on rainfall were not nearly so well off. 
We do not know exactly how the oomparison applies 
for 1890, but we do know that Ealawewa is 
considered to have rendered good service more 
especially in filling •Tissawewa ; while it is most 
satisfaetory to learn that Mr. levers, — a peripatetic 
Government Agent if ever there eras one — is quite 
content that the irrigation policy pursued in the 
district (for which by the way be is not personally 
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the next few years, without any further expenditure 
if BO it please Government ti^ decide. Mr, levers 
is confident of the results and of Kalewewa doing 
as much good as the best of the restored tanks 
in the Battioaloa or Mat^^ra districts. We had 
a striking testimony to the improvement in 
the outlying portions of the North-Central 
Province, from a comparison we heard made by 
an observer — not a revenue officer, — between the 
Northern division and the adjacent Wanni district 
where a vigorous Irrigation policy could not fail 
to change the condition of the people if not the 
face of the country. 

in speaking oi the irrigation wants of 
the Nuwarakalawiya district as being fairly 
well met (just as Mr. Murray gives up charge 
of the Public Works) we do not mean to say that 
there is no scope for improvement in other parts 
of the province. In Tamankaduwa, for instance, ^ 
have a large district bordering on Trinoomalee 
and Badulla districts though included in the North- 
Central Province, where we are assured that there 
is room for conducting most profitable and 
successful cultivation through irrigation. The 
Mahaweliganga in this case supplies a perennial 
stream and a tank is not required, but 
rather an anicut which, we are told, could be 
ooDBtructed at moderate expense. That is a matter 
of course for future consideration. But certainly 
all this good rows from Tissamaharama, from 
Battioaloa and the North-Central Province, affords 
strong justification for continuing to appropriate 
considerable Irrigation votes such, however, as can 
only be afforded through the oontinuanoe of the 
Paddy revenue. It is a most striking fact and one 
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that oEDDot be too often or prominentlj repeated, — 
that the only dietrese eonneoted with the Paddy 
rent, of which agitators have made capital — has 
been confined to natives living in oar planting 
distn'ots, and that from the remote, purely native 
dietriote there is not a whisper of anything but 
satisfaction, progress and prosperity. Whatever 
ihistakes therefore Sir J. F. Dickson made in Wala- 
pane and Upper Uva, could there be better evi- 
dence of the soundness of the general pplioy in 
native administration of Sir Wm. Gregory and 
Sir Arthur Gordon? 


AGRICULTURE IN THE NOR2H-OHN- 
IRAL PROVINCE---NOW AND IN 
ANCIENT TIMES, 


It must not be supposed that our North- 
Oentral trip has given us an exaggerated or even 
a very great idea of what can be done in the 
immediate future in an increase of grain production, 
notwithstanding all the advantages the native farmers 
have hod made available to them. If it took 
twenty years to realize the full benefit in the 
oase of Batticaloa rice eultivatorB, even with the 
ready demand, and means of export by sea, for 
their surplus grain, the farmers of Nuwara- 
kalawiya can scarcely be expected to rise up as new 
men even in seasons when Kalawewa continues 
serviceable all the year through, or when village 
tanks are ready to make double if not treble 
crops feasible. Ckmsidering the climate and the 
comparative seclusion of the district, we may 
not even look for the development which 
has marked Tissamaharama — pronounced an ab- 
solute failure in 1879-80, and a great snooeBS 



ID 1889-90. What ijtt|||^p6rienoa a^en of raoeni 
years of oaUivatora aiii|RidholderB in those North- 
Oeotral districts ^ Matale diTiaion is close by 
where redemqlij^ lands from tax, in order to 
have the U|l osiasion for work, has not been 
unoommel^ also on record on indispotable 

authoiity^tfaat within the North-Oentr^ bounds, 
tanks ha^e been seen fall to overflowing withonf 
^l^ing utilized, because the farmers had so good a 
crop the season before, their granaries being 
full, that they thought it unnecessary to cultivate 
a 'ain, and were indeed quite willing to lose a 
B aaon 1 It is well-known that Mr. J. F. Dickson 
aud his BOOoeBSora had to exercise authority after a 
truly patriarchal fashion — had in faet to revive some- 
fiing like ** rajakariya ” to get the earthworks 
d me on the thousand village tanks now duly banked, 
eluioed and in working order. It was absolutely 
necessary to deal with these seoluded villagers as 
vkr ith children — to order and make them work for 
their own good. They see and reap the advantage 
now, and not the least benefit, we may hope, is the 
habit of industry which to some extent has been 
revived amongst them. We all remember the re- 
proach brought against some North-Central Sinhalese 
in the past, that they were so lazy and well-off 
that they employed and paid Tamil coolies to do 
work which everywhere else in the island is done 
the goyiyas themselves; and last but not least 
there was the Yodiela petition against Mr. levers 
— far more to his credit than the most brilliant 
address I — that he wae insisting on the men taking 
their part in repairing the bunds and water-courses, 
work which had always been confined to their women 
and children Here then is evidence of a conser- 
vatism in prejudice and practice which is probably 
17 





only to be thoroughly fi9B^%nt by the ** era of 
Bteam’* with its faoilitieB ready market b and 
the purchase of Europe ** ftpHlRiimoh as perhaps 
these remote villagers have DevePpi^^fore. 

Now, as regards the TTiiii irfufMLjjiii or 
Anuradhapura of a thousand or two 
dgo: our visit to the district, and the ^b§ndrwie^ 
from Abhayagiriya of the expanse of splen^idU^ 
rich agricultural country dotted with tanksT^ 
has not altered oor opinion of the oomparativtly 
limited population and outturn (fi grain, at any 
one date recorded for the district. In saying 
*' comparatively,’* we are thinking of the absurd 
estimates of population which have come down 
to us in native traditions and of the still more 
outrageous reckonings which made **tbe granary 
of Oeylon** supply large quantities of rioe to India, 

We have never accepted such statements. All 
authentic records are against their acceptance, and 
our columns have frequently afforded argument sufB- 
oient to show that whatever else Ceylon did she was 
never a grain-exporting country. Just as we are 
wntiog there comes an opinion from a keen observer 
with which we are inclined to ooncur and which 
we give here as bearing upon our subject : — 


The abounding fertility of immense expanses 
of paddy fields watered by the great tanks 
the vast population, the prosp^irous trade 
in exported grain, and the general wealth of 
ancient Ceylon, are mere myths, originatHig 
the imagination of modem writers. It is 

" in, that the tanks were built at various times, 
oom> * * 

iding over more than a thousand yesrs. It is 

has oGrtain, that the whole of the tanka were 
solo! operation at one time, and that the earlier 
*e in the midst of depopulated deserts for 
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ages, prior to the eonstraotioo of the later ones. 
The Qouatrias with whioh the ^mall trade of 
ancient Ceylon oould alone have ^been eondneted 
podBosaed then, as now, very mueh greater taoilitiee 
for growing grain than Ceylon, wi'.b her oostly 
artiheial works. How oottld a country export grain, 
that had its chief centres of prodnotion far inland 
and did not possasa a mile of road fit |pr a wheeled 
vehicle, and only a very limited river jaavigation ? 
Fancy a groat export trade in grain carried on by 
piogo loads, borne over jangle tracks from fifty 
to a hundred miles ! As for the twelve millions, 
that have been named by someone as the probable 
population of the island, in its palmy days, there 
are far aoander reasons for believing that the island 
population never was so great as in the present 
year of 1891. We have no data whatever to aid 
our oonjectares, bat we know that from Matara to 
Pattalam, along the coast, the whole of the Central 
and Western Proviuoes, and the Jaffna Peninsala, 
have now a larger popalation than oould possibly • 
have lived in those regions at uny antecedent period. 
We know that in all this region there is hardly 
an acre of land fit for prodaeing paddy lAulflP 
vated ; yet the average rice production of the island 
is probably under ten million bushels, but if 
Ceylon ever snpported twelve millions of peoj^e, 
a >d had rice to spare for exportation, her avern^e 
crops must have been at least from seventy ^ 
eighty million bushels, which is certainly very much ^ 
more than she could produce if the tanks were a1|ll ^ 
in perfect order and all the lands under them ' 
in full cultivation. If wa take the yield of rice^ 
per acre at thirty bnahels, whioh is far more than 
the truth, it will take about 33,000 acre? to each 
million nf bushels. The area of the island is 
15,809,000 acres: of this area not more than five 
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per oent could by any possible means be made 
paddy field; bat sapposing ten per cent to have been 
under paddy at one time and yielding thirty buBhrls 
of clean rice per acre, we have on 790,000 acres 
23,704,000 bushels, which allowing five bushels 
per head of population would provide for 
4,740,000/* 

» 

Between 4 and 5 millions of people and 20 to 
25 millions of bushels of rice are probably the 
maxima that have ever been reached by Ceylon 
in population and rice productioTi. That is no 
reason, but the reverse, why we should not regard 
with the greatest possible interest, every effort made 
to promote the revival of native agriculture m long 
neglected districts. The margin is still a very 
wide one before the local production of grain over- 
takes local needs and obviates the necessity for 
any importation, and just as the Moormen and 
Tamils of the Bastem Province are now keenly 
alive to the value of their harvests and the mon> y 
the surplus yields, so may we look forward to the 

C e when the apathy of the farmers in the 
rllltOentral Province will be dissipated, and they 
will need not the slightest pressure in order to 
cultivate and reap as frequently and steadily 
as Providence and the Government Agent — that 
iSiftheif tanks— will permit. 


THE CONDITION OP THE KANDYAN 
** SINHALESR SO YEARS AGO: 


" BOMB MOBE FACTS FOR BIB ARTHUB HAVELOCK. 
What the condition is of the natives in the 
ighland portion of the Central and Uva Provinces 
in the present day, it is open to an energetic 
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travelling Governor to see for himself. Ex* 
carsions oan easily be made to the headquarters 
of Batemahatmayaa or Edr&las and the adjacent 
Villages and the state of the people judged by 
what is seen and learned. 

For information as to the state of things in 
the same hilloountry of the Kandyan provinces 
fifty years ago — the period when some wild local 
critics would have us believe the people were better 
off than now,— ye cannot have a safer judge than 
Major Skinner. He was a pro-native official if ever 
there was one ; he travelled through the country — 
the villages and jungle — more freely than any other 
man before or since his time and he was a keen 
observer. Ko one too saw more olearly the benefit 
which planting enterprise was bound to bring to 
the Sinhalese and Tamils. On the 11th August 
1S40, Major Skinner addressed a letter to Governor 
Stewart- Mackenzie begging permission to open a 
5-feet bridle path between Eoimale and Balangoda * 
BO as to make known ** the wildemees of the 
Peak” and the 200,000 to 300,000 acres of forest 
land lying idle there. In this letter he said a good 
deal about the country and people, and we call 
special attention to the passages we have italicised 

“I trust your Excellency will excuse me if I am 
permitting myaelf to address you too freely on 
this subject : 1 feel intensely interested in it. 
Who can view this exquisite scenery, enjoy this 
perfect climate (at present the thermometer is be- 
tween 67« and without feeling that it would be 
conferring a blessing upon humanity to be the means 
of removing some 20,001) of the panting, half-famished 
creatures from the burning, sandy plains of Sou- 
thern India to such (comparative) paradise ; bene- 
fiting not only them, the colony, the individual by 
means of whose capital they would be brought here, 
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hui also our own native Sinffkalese people inhtihiting the 
margin of this wilderness^ living as they now are like mon- 
Joeys, for safety compelled to hide in places scarcely 
accessible' to man, to render their dwellings inacces- 
sible to elephants. Many totally unable to cultivate a 
grain of paddy, or to procure a morsel of salt, ’would 
find tliemselvea attracted to a new centre within this, 
at present, trackless wilderness, which (although I 
have often been jeered at for stating it), I advisedly 
repeat, is destined ere long to become the garden 
of Ceylon, such a garden as has Hiot entered into 
the mind of us Pioneers to conceive — a garden- of 
European as well as of tropical productions, peopled 
with European as with Asiatic faces.” 


NOTES ON A TBIF 10 ANVRA^ 
DHAPURA, 


The trip to the ** Buried Cities ” has become 
BO hackneyed that it scarcely warrants a special 
report nowadays. Still the latest ezperienoa 
may be of some use to intending visitors, and 
a few impressionB of what was seen under 
speoially competent guidance may be of interest to 
the general reader. 

Leaving Colombo by the early train of Good Friday, 
we got to Matale without incident by the way* 
worthy of record, and in time for luncheon before 
starting by the two-horse coach along the North road. 
” The lang toon o’ Eirkaldy ” to which Matale has 
always been f likened, seems to get longer every 
year, and it shows signs of iooreasing prosperity and 
improvement in other ways. Thriving schools 
are to be seen, Beading Booms and Book Depdits 
and other evidences that the rising generation 
are looked after. We bad heard so much 
of the discomforts of coach travelling beyond 
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Matale that we were prepared for a much rougher 
experience than aotually fell to our lot. The coach 
to Dambulla is exceptionally well horsed and fairly 
comfortable, at any rate for those who are fortu- 
nate enough to get the box seats, and so avoid 
the risk of being crowded inside. Why the pro- 
prietors of the horse coach do not run it all the 
^ay to Anuradhapura daring ** the season” at least, 
is what no visitor can understand. The roads are 
specially good, and the passenger traffic ample. 
We had taken tie preoaation to secure in the horse 
coach to Dambulla, two seats (for our party of 
two) a week beforehand, and also the whole of 
the bollock-coach between Dambulla and Anuradha- 
pura. Two seats in the ordinary way cost for 
Europeans BI2 from Matale to Dambulla, 29 miles ; 
and E12 thence on to Anuradhapura, 40 miles. 
The whole coach from Matale to Anuradhapura is 
B35 which means only 3 seats for Europeans and 
one for a servant ; while from Dambulla to Ana- • 
radhapura the whole ooaob is B20. These details 
may be useful. Altogether, our journey by coaches 
between Matale and Anuradhapura, cost B64 for 
138 miles, against only B16‘50 (exoursion rate first 
olass) for 196 miles by railway between Mount Lavi- 
uia and Matale 1 

One is apt to forget, amidst its modern surround- 
ings, the ancient importance of Matale, the Mahd- 
tofawa (the great plain 560 feet lower than Kandy) of 
the Sinhalese ohronioles, once the seat of royalty and 
later a Principality. The drive out of the town as 
far as the North Matale group of estates is one of 
the most pleasant and picturesque of its kind in 
the island. It is one long avenue shaded by 
Liberian coffee, cacao, coconut palms or farther on by 
rows of the well-known **kapok” yielding cotton trees. 
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Alciwihara — once the scene of some of the richest 
oofifee onltivation in the island — is passed on the 
left, and we note the huge rooks sheltering the 
caves which we explored with Mr. Alexander Roes 
many years ago. These oaves are historioally in- 
teresting as far baok as King Walagambaha 
90 years before the Christian era; for here 
did the monarch call together the company of 
monks who for the first time transcribed Buddha’s 
teachings, the lanji^aage being Pali. Matale being 
1,136 feet above sea level, the drive of 14 miles to 
Nalande, where there is a olean, prettily situated 
resihouse, involves a fall of 208 feet— and Dambulla, 
being only 533 feet altitude, we have another descent 
of 400 feet in the 14| miles to that terminus ; but 
the fall is by no means a continuous, steady one, 
there being long stretches of a level or climbing 
road to alternate fvith the occasional steep des- 
cents. Some splendid tea-fields are passed near 
^Kawdupelella, and farther north towards Nalande 
we come on an abandoned tea-clearing in which 
however the tea so far from being ohoked out is de- 
termined to form the jungle whatever the weeds may 
do for undergrowth. If only there were a sufficiency 
of rain, what splendidly rich flats for tea could 
be got on the borders of the Central and North- 
Ct'utral province3<t5r beyond 1 Dambulla is reached 
at nightfall— too late to climb the rooks and view the 
cave or rook temples, a part of the programme reserved 
for our return. After some dinner, we started 
in the bullock coach which had been made fairly 
comfortable with planks, mattress and pillows so 
as to recline at full length. Still there is cinsiderable 
room for improvement, especially in regard to the 
length of the improvised bed or couch which must 
he quite inadequate in many oases. Neverthe- 
lesi our night journey from 8 p. m. to 5 a, m. 
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oovering some 40 miles, oannot fairly be des 
cribed as very trying. The roads were in splendid 
order, the bullocks did their work well, we had 
delightful moonlighti and notwithstanding the tink- 
ling of bells round the bullocks ’ necks and the 
occasional blowing of a horn to warn ** all and 
sundry ” to clear the way for Her Majesty’s mails,” 
we were able to sleep a good deal, and after a short 
rest at our destination, a bath and change, we felt 
equal to a day’s march among the ruins notwith- 
standing the n^ht journey. This should encourage 
ladies, seeing that a lady made this Friday night’s 
journey and was able to go about all day Satur- 
day in spite of a decidedly higher temperature than 
we are accustomed to in Colombo. 

On leading Dambulla, we felt we were fairly out 
on the Great North Boad of the island, and as we 
passed over its long stretches df comparatively 
straight level gradients,— the fall is only 200 feet 
in some 40 miles — we could not help thinking of 
the suitableness of the route for a steam tramway. 
The traffic in bullook carts is by no means a large 
or crowded one ooosidering the long distances. 
There would be no risk therefore of steam prov- 
ing an inoonveuience in tbi^ region. No doubt the 
subject will be disoussed in the Oommiaaionerb* 
Beport on the Jaffna Bailway now fully due. 

We must not leave the impression, however, 
that the road between Dambulla and Anuradhap- 
ura is a very lonely one. We did not at all find 
it so; and coming back we had the opportunity of 
seeing more of it by daylight. There is a good deal 
of population, and the people seemed comfortable 
enough at such villages and stations as Madattu- 
gtma, Elagama, Kekirawa, Maradankadawala, Peri- 
yakulamy AUitanne, Tiripane and Galkulam ; while 
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th« fine iron lattice- bridges over the Pambula- 
07a, Mirisgonioya, and Malwattaoya, besides that 
over the Nalandaoya, feeeive far less notice from 
the passing traveller than they deserve. Especially is 
this the case in the dry season when only tiny streams 
trickling far below the road-level are observed. 
If we passed in monsoon time, doub less full and 
raging torrents reaching high up towards the bridges 
would cause the traveller to hold up his hands 
and bless if not the ''General" at least the Gov- 
ernor under whose auspices they were " made " 
and placed where they are. 

The Besthouses along this road are wejll -chosen 
fer pioturesquetiesB as well as convenience of sitU’ 
ation. The country about Tiripane is very pretty 
— a picture of sylvan beauty, grassy parks and fields 
surrounded by forest. 

Anubadhapuba. 

Our first introduction to Anuradbapura was in 
the early uncertain gleams of dawn and passing 
glimpses of great castellated masses towering far 
above tiie prevailing foreet. imparted an air of 
romano < and mystery which made us feel as we 
were entering a veritable fairyland. More light" 
did not diminish the mystery nor yet dissipate 
the romano*?. The pirklike domains surrounding 
the little t iwn, the lakes, the forest drives, the 
palace pil are all made up a first impression that 
stirred the imagination in favour of the super- 
natural, save that with vegetation at its best, 
we felt that 

So fair a scene, si greeu a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod. 

To descend to the practical, we may say t{iat a 
very brief experience of the place made us. realize 
that there was "no end to it"— that as respeclB 
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ruins and arohsBology, we might, if so incLn d, 
copy the poor workwoman who— all her life 
working under hard competitive conditions, in a 
midland town— was bo struck when she first saw 
the sm that she dropped on her knees and fer- 
vvintly thanked God that here at last there was 
one thing of which He had made enough for 
everybody I Of ruins, covered if not revealed, the 

uuradhapura district— or let ns say the North- 
Oentral Province including Polonnaruwa,— has 
surely enough Jor all the antiquaries in Europe 
U ^^veyed simultaneously to the spot. Like 
the yotnlj^Amerioan after some days* hard work 
among the ruins in Rome, (or was it Florence?) 
one might almost say ** What with soulpturs and 
Btatura and picturs I'm gorged.*’ Scarcely the 
pictures perhaps, although examples of painting 
are not wanting. 

Our readers need not fear however, that we 
are going to enter into detailed descriptions of 
Dagabas, Temples, Pokunas, Palaces, Pavilions et 
hoc genus omne. These have been already so often 
and fully described by Tennent and other historical 
writers on Geylon and made so freely and popu- 
larly available in Barrows' Guide supplemented 
as that now is, and will be, by Mr. H, 0. P, Bell’s 
successive interesting Reports, that description is 
the very least duty devolving upon us. 

We shall only refer in the briefest and least 
technical way to what we saw in the course of 
our wandering for the three days we had to 
spare in the places. There is no more attractive 
sight in Anuradhapura than the view of the Thupa- 
rama Dagaba — the most ancient and handsomest 
of all, though one of the smallest — as seen from the 
verandah of the Government Agent’s residence. A 
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wide grassy avenue has been oleared, the Da:;aba 
bounding the one eni« and the claster of modern 
Government buildings not uopioturesque in their way 
amidst parklike sui roundings at the other. A 
modern town with its Eaohoheri, Court-house, 
P. W. D. establishment. Hospital, Resthouse, School, 
and Bazaars, we confess, looks out of place side 
by side or scattered amidst the many memorials 
of kings and priests reaching beyond the Christian 
era. But great taste has been shewn in utilising 
the open spaces, and in planting up grand shady 
and flowering trees — teak, mango, Inga sapan, 
— around the modern buildings, whi^^e long 
bazaar is a model of neatness and att^tion to 
sanitation.^ Anuradhapnra, we suppose, may be 
said to be in the midst of a great plain and yet 
apart from the hill-like Dagabas, there are the 
bunds of Bassawakulam, Tissawewa and Nuwara- 
wewa bounding the town to break the monotony ; 


* The improvements in and around the town since 
TenneuPs day, 44 yean ago, must be immense to 
judge by his description of what be saw : — 

The solitary city has shrunk into a few scattered 
huts that Boaroely merit the designstion of a village. 
The hamble dwelling of a Government officer, the 
pansila of the officiating priests, a wretched bazasr, 
and the bouses of the native headmen, are all that 
now remains of the metropolis of Anaradha, the 
*Anur ogrammum Begium ’ of Ptolemy, the sacred 
capita lof ‘ the kingdom of Lions,’ on whose splen- 
dours the Chinese travellers of the early ages expati- 
ated with religious fervour. The present aspect of the 
place furnishes proofs that these encomiums were not 
unmerited, and shows that the whole area, extending for 
some miles in every direction, must have been covered 
with buildings of sitigular magnifioeooe, surrounded 
by groves of odoriferous trees. It recalls the descrip- 
tion of the palace of Eubla Kbao, 

Where twice five miles of fertile ground. 

With walls and lowers, were girded round : 

And there were gardens, bright with sinuons rills. 
Where blossomed many an iuoense-bearing tree, 
And forests, ancient as* the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 
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while the depreBaioa which now marks the bed Of 
the MalwaUaoja maat enliTen the scene when 
filled to overfio^ing by a grand rnshing river 
in the wet seaHon. Anuradhi\pura with an eleva- 
tion of 312 feet above the sea {about the same 
aa Bambukkana), and a rainfall averaging 64*60 
inohes spread over 100 days would be eonsidered. 
to be very handsomely provided in any less hot 
and thirsty land. It gets nearly 20 inches more 
than Hambaotota and is 15 inohes better off than 
Manaar, while it has had a fall as heavy as 
6 d8 inobeb in 24 hours. The longest period of 
drought recorded in these modem days was 
121 dayd in May-Sept. 1884, while Puttalam got 
a HireUli of 146 in the same year, and Manaaf 
on fewei than 159 dry days in 1887. Moreover, 
although the temperature as we fonud to oar cost 
can run perhaps as high at ADuradhapara as 
mywhere in the island; yet the average wiSon 
temperttuVe very reasoDable being 80*1 or a 
l;^aGtiOu Jose than Battioaloa, Trinoomalee end 
Colombo ; while nearly a degree and a half beloir 
that of Jaffna and Manaar. The last-mentioned 
station at a temperature of 81*5 has therefore the 
highest mean annual record of any place in Oeylon 
and probably in the civilised world. 

To retnrn from this digression on olimate, naturid 
in the oane of Anuradhapora, we mast needs 
recur to the Dagabas, and perhaps the quickest wij 
to give our readers a sutumary idea*of them is to 
reprint a tabulated Statement which, rather eil- 
riouBly, Burrows negleots to plate in his Otiidc- 
18 
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book. Tht Animdhapani Dagabaa nomber laTeD 
and aoaording to aiae * are arranged as follows : — 



Original Present 

Dia- 

Dia- 




height 

height 

meter 

meter 




inpposed. of Da- 

at 

of 

Date 




goba. 

bMHU 

bell. 

began. 



ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 



Abayaglrl 

'jetawanamnia 

405 

231 

326 

367 

B. C. 

89 

816 

869 

310 

356 

A.D. 

30^ 

Buwan^ll 

270 

189 

379 

2S§ 

B.C. 

137 

Mirisawetiya 


89* 

164 

IIB 

B.C. 

161 

Tbuparama 


62* 

59 

13 

A. D. 

276 

Lanlcarama 


32* 

44 , 

t ““ 

unknowD. 


6e)aOhAtt)j« tO (intooniinoiuastatetobeMceTtalned.) 

Oar first Tisit was to Bnwanweli (golden-dnst) 
Dagaba, S,060 jears old. King Datagemnon's 
greatest work as it has been ealled, althongb sarely 
his irrigation ondertakings in Kalawewa and Yodi-ela 
aloast are far worthier of exaltation than the Bawan- 
weli and MirisaweiiyaDagabas eyen if the Braaen Pal- 
ace be also ooonted. It is interesting to mark the poor 
attempts at restoration or eonserration on Bowan- 
well which (anlike most of the other Dagabas) 
it in priestly ownership and care. The briokwork 
wall erected roand the bell is yisibly insolBeient 
to withstand the pressnre and may be ezpeetcd 
to give way at certain points erelong. It presents a 
great contrast to the more scientific and permanent 
work oonstrocted under P. W. D. direction for the 
Government on Abhayagiri and for the Siamese 
Prince by Mr. Marray on Mirisawetiya. The work 
on Ruwanweli is at present snspended for want of 
lands, until pilgrims supply the priest in charge 
with offerings abundant enough to allow a portion to 
be devoted to a* continnance of his self-imposed task. 
We examined the gateway, poknna, figures of Buddha, 


* The dimensiofiB here given differ very eonsiderablj 
from those given in our ** Handbook and Direotoiy.” 
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^onble platforms, with frieses of lions and the at 11 
grander oirole of elephants originally famished, says 
the Maha/oamat with tasks of real ivory : bat are 
these, and many other points, not all exeeliontly 
described in the ohronioles of Barrows ? No doubt 
Buwanweli in all its early grandear mast have 
been a sight to cheer the dying monaroh as hiw 
lay in his coach at a position opposite to it still 
pointed out, althoagh Datagamanu is said to 
have deprecated priestly adalation and exaltation 
in his last moments. The inner treasvre-ehambor 
of Bawanweli as of other Dagabas is froqoontly 
referred to and the desire to rifle these and indeed 
all the troasares connected with temples and 
palaces is given as the natural explanation of the 
destmotion wrought by the Tamil invaders. Bat we 
find nowhere in Tennent or Barrows an adegoate 
explanation respecting the sacred chambers oontain- 
ing these ** preoions troasares, *' the rifling of which 
most likely oaased the demolition of a large 
portion of each Dagaba. From a paper locally 
pablished some years ago, we qaote what might 
well be amplified into a sapplementary chapter by 
Barrows, as describing the eonstraotion and probable 
eon tents of two classes of Dagabas : — 

THB nrrsBioB or ths anueadhapuba daoabas. 

The Dagabas of Annzadhapura, and indeed every- 
where else, are divided into two olasses, the greater, 
enolnsively relio depositories, the lesser are all tombs. 
Of the latter very little can be said; all we know 
of them is that they were very small, and all have 
been demolished in order to rob them of saoh valuables 
as they were supposed to contain. 1 am of coarse 
now only spoaking of Anuradhapora Dagabas. Beoent 
excavations of some of these Tamb Dagabas show that 
they had the ususl square platform or base, the sides 
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ftl metly M posiiile fftoing* tbe eardkial points, and 
the platform roached by flights of stone steps having 
•lone wing walls finished off with the usaal ornamental 
dmarha slab or janitor stone. Sometimes there was 
only one flight of steps, sometimes two, and in a 
very few instances a flight of steps on each side. 
^Theee steps with their corresponding wing walls and 
dwarkas were more or less elaborately carved in aoonr- 
d^nee with the importance of the person whose ashes 
wore deposited in them. In all oas<i^B they were tbe 
ashes of priests or priestesses, and in mo^t instances 
of such as had distinguished themselves as saints of 
the Budhist faith. The ooostrnction of tbe domes 
or Dells of these dagobas would appear, from tbe 
fragments of them found amongst the debris, aa 
also from the foundations laid bare, to have 
been hollow and not solid brick throughout, as 
in the large dagabss. Nothing of the superstructure 
of these dagobas remains to show how the bidl or 
domes were finished off, but judging from tbe descrip- 
tion of dagoba at Mehiutelle, eight miles to the east of 
Annradbapnra, which are of almost as early a period, 
and of ancient tomb-dagabas in other parts of island, 
they were very similar to the large dagobas with their 
s^tuajfe tees and spires. Aod now with regard to their 
internal construotion. As stated above, the bell was ki 
all these oases a tine dome, a hollow structure, but as 
to whether there was any apertnre or contrivance lead- 
mg> to the chamber thus formed, there is nothing to 
■bow that anything of tb kind existed, aud it is snpf 
posed there were no means of ingreHS cud that like Da^ 
gabae at other places, they have none. This hollow dome 
was njot the( chamber in which the anh^s of the deceased 
priest or priestess wasdepobited, but really tbe ai^U^- 

chamber of the tomb itself, whicti was immediately 
below it, the floor oif the npper or dome chamber being 
level with the outside platform, and the lower or tomb* 
chamber being reached from it by a squase aperture 
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iifarlj cJ' eed wi h a nlabof 8toue itiio ft ttid 

iluBh witli tho ground. The lower chamber 
fiqaaie, ifae sides, like those of tfae platform iadio||^ 
the cardinal points, the corners beidg oat Off %i 
it were with monolithic slabs and very imai'ly 
ooinoi'iing with the inner oiroamfertooe of the doolo 
chamber above. The stone slabs alluded to as odttifl^ 
off as it were the corners of this chamber were tisdally 
inscribed with the name of the person whose ashOs 
were deposited there, and a few particulars with regard 
to his or her suppoved good de^ds, ahd then follow 
Abe a cal ornam* ntaiion of BudhisticalCmbleinB, suCh 
as the sacred feet of Hu * ha, the trident, sacredianSy 
sun, mooD^ &c., x&o. Moat of the inscriptiionB are not 
well executed, or have become much worn by time. 

In the centre of this apartment there was a squarh 
but sometimes oiroular stone pillar, a monolith ruing 
about 4 feet above the ground and some 10 or 12 inobaa 
broad. On this the casket containing the ashes of the 
deceased rested. The height of this Chamber wae 
from 7 to 8 feet high, but its breadth depended on • 
the size of the dome above or perhaps, more correctly 
Speaking, the size of the dome abuv-e depended on the 
size df the lower chamber it bad to cover. To return 
the ezoavatious of the Anuradhapora Tomb’Dagabaa 
brought tVie fragments of kome very interesting objecta 
to lisbt, but in none of these were any golden images 
of Bodba found, or indeed any images at all. These 
had been bnt too well rifled of tbeir original contents 
for anything of much value to be found. In one of 
them was foand the Remains of the casket which had 
contained the ashes of the dead; it was broken into 
hundreds of pieces, but on putting some of them to* 
gether it would appear that it bad been in the shape 
of a dagoba carved from a block of pure crystal as 
clear as the most transparent glass, the centre being 
hollowed ont to contain the ashes, the top consisting 
of another piece of crystal, carved to represent the 
tec and spire, flltiog into the lower part asa stopper 
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wonld into the reck of a decestpr. This crystal dagabaa 
would appear to have beeo eonae 9 inch' a in diameter 
at ite base and 14 or 15 inehea high. Kings and othera 
were not honored with cremation ; kings were generhl y 
buried in stone ooffins, the figure of the person to be 
buried being graved out from the solid blosfc of stone 
and th,e cover being a slab of atone cemented over the 
upper portion. The outside of the ouffitts were ornamen- 
tally carved. A few good specimens of these may be 
still seen in Aouradbapara, and one is pointed out as the 
ooffio of king Dutugammana, who reigned about two 
thousand years ago. 

As to the internal arrangementa of the large 
Dagabas— and these consist of all the Dagabaa 
that are generally known as the Dagoban of 
Anuradhapara» those already allnded to being so 
small and in snob a minons stats that but very 
little remains by which their site is indicated^ 
Unlike the smaller dagobaa, the large ones have no 
chambers either below the platform or on the same 
level with it : they were built for a different object and 
on a far different principle. These were built to 
enshriue relics supposed tube of a most sacred oharaster. 
These sacred relics were deposited in chambers con- 
structed at the tops of these dagobas, and at a 
considerable elevation from ^he gronni The foundations 
of these dagobas were laid at a considerable dep^h 
below the surface of the surrounding ground, and if 
1 am not mistaken nearly twenty feet have- been 
excavated in depth through solid brick work without 
reaching the bottom of the foundation of one- of the 
largest cf these dagobas. All the lower portions of 
these vast struotares^ including more than three-fourths 
of the bell^ were, throughout, solid brickwork ; they 
contained no chamber ov room of any description. The 
plan of construction would appear to be as nearly as 
possible as follows : — The position of the centre of the- 
building was first fixed upon, the ground being of course- 
cleared for the foundation; from this centre the squares 
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were then laid out, the oecitra beiog permanently Used 
by an upright etone oolumn accurately rquared. The 
square of the platform and the outer square for Uia 
wall surround iug the building, was laid out from this 
centre, and the inner square built up to the level of 
the upper surface of the platform from which the 
circular Dagaba was to take its rise. As the square 
stone pillar in the centre was built up, another 
was accurately placed on the top of it, truly perpendi- 
cular, and securely fixed in position by mortice and 
tennon. In lil^e manner the ci teles forming the 
outer rims for the pasadas or processional paths w ere 
laid out, and in like manner each course of 
bricks forming the bell or dome of the Dagaba. When 
tne building reached to within something like 15 feet 
of the top of the dome the floor for the relic chamber 
was formed, and the square laid out for it, the walls 
of the chamber as in every other instance facing the 
cardinal points, and therefore being parallel to the 
sides of the large platform below. During the whole 
of the course of building upwards- the stone column^ 
in the centre was added to till at laat it protruded 
through the floor of the relic chamber, and as in the 
amall tomb Dagabas, at the height of about four feet 
from tbe floor it terminated to form the resting place 
of the casket and in this case a square box-like recep- 
tacle ( f pure gold profusely set with precious stones. 
It is said that the stone oolumn from tbe floor of the 
chamber was also overlaid with gold and supported 
a magnificent gold oironlar tray, upon which the casket 
eontaining the precious relic wss placed. If all that 
if written of the precious things one of these eaored 
chambers was said to contain, each one must have 
keen in itself a mine of wealth and little wonder that 
when the plundering Malabar invaders from the coast 
of India took posseBsion of this once beautiful capital 

of a rather ancient kingdom, they soon found and 
forced an entisnoe into these depositories of riches. 



There ia a very inter eating aoaonnt in the Mahawanao 
and other hiatorical records, of the relio being deposited 
amidst great pomp and popular rejoicings, in the 
eaored chamber of the Kuanwelle Dagaba by King 
Dutugnmmenu he is there represented as ascending by 
means of a winding temporary stair-case to the summit 
of the Bagaba. and that from thence he descended into 
the sacred chamber, all the way bearing the precious 
casket. 


THE DAUABAB AND 'THBIB TBEABUBBS. 

With references to the aoooant of treasures" 
hidden in the Dagabas with which our instalment 
of notes closed yestirday, we may mention 
that some years ago Mr. levers explored the 
heart of Abhsyagiri ** the fortress of safety ’* 
wbioh belongs to the Grown. He tunnelled into 
the centre, through 200 feet of solid brickwork 
(2,000 years old)— a most laborious operation. 
After reaching the centre and outtiug a way into 
the supposed sacred depository, all that rewarded 
his enterprise were a few beads of no value save 
their historical interest. 

Of all the Dagabas, Abbayagiri has perhaps 
most interfst to the modern visitor, not because 
it was once the most stupendous of the series, 
but because the prisoners who were lately engaged 
in masonry work on the top, have left a means of 
BBoent in steps along the side of the brickwork by 
which even ladies with fairly steady nerves can gain 
the crown of the mouod and thence climb through the 
towers, — the modern restoration — by winding stair- 
OHSes uniil a height is gained of 231 feet above the 
platform, 540 above sea-level. Here, on the sommit, a 
grand outlook over town and country is presented. 
Of its hind, the view is unique ; not of life and 
activity such as added to the scenic show described 
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in well-known lioes which we found ourselree 
repeating, — 

Still on the epot Lr^rd Marmion stayed, 

For fairer scene be ne’er surveyed ; 

But of a scene restful to the eye, beautiful 
in its way ; yet chiefly attractive for its historical 
interest. Our American cousins try to make up for the 
want of history or romance in the obro of their great 
towns of the past half-century, by giving them 
names at once characteristic and descriptive. 
Thus Ban Francisoo is the Golden'’ or some- 
times “ the Bay Window Oity Chicago the 
Prairie or Lawn City Baltimore the Monu- 
mental Oity,” Kew Orleans the Orescent City,” 
San Jose ” the City of Gardens” and so on. The 
American visitor looking from Abhayagiriya across to 
its companion Dagabas, over the pillars of Brazen and 
Peacock Falaoes, '*the world of stone pillars,” the 
lorest-covered parks, the glisteuing tanks, and the 
wide-extending jungle to the far distant background 
of hills, might well speak of Auuradhapura, as thb 

Monumental, Fokest-bhadi d City of the Plains 

in North-Central Ceylon. A setting sun lit up the 
scene and with the heights of Mihintale on the 
one side, far-distant Ritigala in front and tho 
striking old-world tower of Jetawanarama behind 
us, all rising from a sea of forest, a panorama 
was afforded which must rest indelibly in our 
memory. A vision of mystery and romance 
in the presence of two thousand years of history 
responded to the outward picture and seemed 
to give us the gleam, — 

The light that never wan on sea or land. 

But Tissawewa with its cheering, glistening sheet 
of water speedily conjured up more practical 
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thoughts. When the Kelftwewft wnter-shed gets 
its proper lapply and the Yodiaela is in full play 
(not serying Anuradhapura alone bat as Mr. leyera 
has discovered, leading on far towards Manaar) 
how delightful to note ae well the waters of Bassawa- 
kulam, in all their far-extending length and still more 
those of Nawaiawewa. In the monsoon season 
with the Malwatteoya running banka high and all 
nature refreshed and at its beat, Anuradhapura may 
be placed above most other lowoountry towns in 
Oeylon, as enjoying 

** the melodies of woods and winds and water.'’ 
How strange that the splendour of this grand old 
oapital, its many extensive tanks and wide fields 
should be forgotten by the native monarohs of 
Ceylon themselves, and to such a degree, that 
there is not even an allusion to Nuwarakalawiya and 
its towns in the style adopted by Wimala Dharma 
(in 1687) as King of Ceylon, discursive and oom> 
prehensive as his designations were in all oob| 
science, thus : — 

** Ejiperor of Ceylon— King of Cotta, Kandy, Bita- 
vaeoa and Jaffnepatam — Prince of Oovah, Bintenne 
aod Trincomalie — Grand Duke of Matelle, and Manaars 
—Marquis of Toompane, and Yatteneura— Earl of 
Oottiar and Batticaloa — Count of Matura and Oalle, — 
Lford of the ports of Colombo, Obilaw and Madampe, 
— and Master of the Fisheries of Pearl/’ 

Getting down from Abhsyagiri was not quite bo 
easy as going up, a false step having doubly to be 
guarded against ; but all agreed that the trouble of 
th e climb and descent was well rewarded. 

We may mention we saw Bassawakulam (the 
oldest tank in Oeylon) a little closer during our 
drive, with not much more than a big pool in its 
centre, in which however we counted some 24 dark 
objects marking the heads of as many crocodiles. 
That number however, is only a small proportion of 
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the hOBti whieh hunt all the tanks in the neigii 
bourhood. 

We have alreadj alluded to the restoration work on 
Mirisawetiya with the handeome brick arohes oon- 
Btrnoted by Mr. Murray. These effect a great 
saving in labour and material, though perhaps 
the modern arohee look a little inoongruous far njg 
the sides of King Dutogemunu’s “chillies -sambar’ 
Dagaba. We ought to dilate here on the beauty 
of« the chapel excavated on the western side as a 
specimen of Sii^halese architecture, but here again 
as for all the chapels round the Dagabas we 
cannot do better than refer to ** Burrows,” supple- 
mented by “Bell.” 

Ot the Jetavanarama as a dream of beauty with its 
forest-clad bides and old burntbriok tower, much 
might be written. One or two beautiful pictures of 
the scene hereabouts, we were glad to bear, have been 
recently painted by an English artist- visitor whose 
work may possibly adorn the walla of “ The ^ 
Academy ” next year, doing justice in colour as 
well as form to what is by far the most attractive 
of the Anoradhapura Dagabas. 

Not the least interesting visit of inspection was 
that to the Tbuparama, the oldest and most 
venerated although the smallest of the Daga- 
bas. Seeing that Fergusson pronounces this Dagaba 
“to be older than any monumeni now existing on 
the continent of India” (it was built by King 
Devananpiatissa in B. 0. 307 to enshrine the 
right collar-bone of Buddha) a special interest 
attaches to it. The platform and approach are 
at present in charge of an aged female devotee. The 

hree rows of graceful pillars surrounding 
T haparama are particularly striking, dome 
of them being polished, a fact discovered of late 
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years by the V. W. D. arobiteol, and we believe the 
only c&se in which such pillaiB have been found 
to be polished. Before leaving the Dagabas 
let us quote a sentenoe or two from Ten- 
nent in his final summing-up on the subjeot : — 

*' Such are the dagobas of Anarajapoora, structures 
whose stupendous dimensions and the waste and mis- 
application of labour lavished on them are hardly out- 
done even in the instance of the Pyramids of Egypt. 
In the infancy of art, the origin of these ^*bigh plaoeb” 
may possibly have been the ambition to expsnd the 
earthen monnd which covered the aahes of the dead 
into the dimensions of the eternal bills, the earliest 
altars for adoration and secnhoe. And in their pre- 
sent condition, alike defiant of decay and triumphant 
over time, they are invested with singular interest at 
mooumeuis of an age before the people of the East 
had learned to hollow oaves in rooks, or elevate temples 
on the solid earth. 

**Fcir miles round Anarajapoora the surface of the 
country is covered with remnants and fragments of 
the ancient city ; in some places the soil is red with 
the dust of crumbling bricks ; broken statues of bulls 
and elephants, stone sarcophagi and pedestals, orna- 
mented with grotesque human figures, lie hidden in 
the jungle ; but the most surprising of all is the multi 
tude of columns, the 'the world of hewn stone pillars/ 
which exeited the astonishment of Enox when effect- 
ing his escape from captivity." 

OTHBK SIOHTS IN THB BUBIED OIIV. " 

Time and space would fail us to put down 
the long list of further objects of greater or less 
interest, historically or archil eoturally, visited by 
us under such guidance as ensured that the vivid 
impression made on on? minds will long remain, 
Bot in referring to these, we should only be 
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repeating what is readily available, or has been 
reoentl j given in oar oolumna. We shoald have to 
write of the original Dalada Maligawa, or temple of 
the tooth, Lankarama Dagaba, Datugemnnu’e 
Tomb, the Queen’s Palaee (ao-oalled), the enormoua 
Poknna known as the Elephant Tank, sedent 
Buddhas which seem to eje us from the sombre* 
jungle, or from the ditoh into which they may 
have fallen, the graceful stone Canopy discovered 
and erected under such interesting eiroomstaneea 
by Messrs, leverd and Burrows within recent years, 
and near which Mr. Bell has been discovering and 
deciphering insoriptions of the time of Mahindo 
III- The enormons and curious monolithic stone 
Canoes, and the series of gigantic pillars which 
were supposed to mark the site of the King’s 
Elephant Stables (in reality a durbar-hall or monas- 
tery) with the adjoining ** Pavilion ” and its most 
perfect ** moonstone,” and ** door-guardian ” stones 
— by no means however the King’s Palace so long 
sought after and yet to be discovered. The Knttam 
Pokuna or twin-bathing places farther on are 
specially interesting, one having Its monolithic 
massive stone steps replaced in their original form 
by Mr. levers, while the other is left a 
picturesque ruin. Verily these ancient monks 
understood the philosophy of the bath and they 
took pains to be well and oomiortably sopplied* 

We also visited the Galg^ ” with its rook-oave 
hermit residences and near to which again Mr. 
Bell has done some interesting excavation work, though 
not equal to his grand find in the Buddhist 
monastery of the Abhayigiri fraternity with its 
unique, massive stone railing. 

Of course, we visited the ** sacred Bo tree," the 
descendant and representative no doubt of the 
original of 2,200 years ago— or it may be the 
19 
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original) if de Candolle’s theory be oorreot that 
trees do not die of old age, but if uninjured 
externally may go on without limit t Of its sur- 
roundings as of those connected with the Brazen 
Palace we spare desoription'^.We gave more attention 
perhaps to “the Palace of the Peacock,” the pillars 
qf which stand next to the schoolroom used tor 
service by the Church Mission. While waiting for 
Mr. Garrett on the Sunday afternoon, we bad 
time to see what an excellent and airy place of 
aseemhly might be built ovet these pilla s za 
place of the small oonhned room now availatile, 
and so with the Missionary (who gave us a mo»t 
excellent earnest sermon), Government Agent, P. W, 
officer and Archa'.ologist all on the spot, we thought 
we could not do better than recommend the ap- 
plication of the voluntary principle to the con- 
struction of a commodious place of worship on 
the top of the ancient pillars which seemed so 
conveniently placed for such a building if onl^ the 
Crown were willing to dispose of the allotment I 
The Ohnroh and Baptist Missions divide 
work (in evangelisation and schoolK) from 
Kandy to Anuradhapura between th m and 
Mr. Garrett and Mr. Lapham co-operi«ie 
most cordially alongeide of each other. 

The rainfall and weather must have a .-.ubjf oi 
of constant interest iti ancient Anur&dbaputa. 
What pains did rulers and priests take to con- 
serve the precious water 1 Not Hiniply 'anks 
in evidence on every side, but where (xre 
there such a multiplicity of bathing establiBbinoDi^^, 

u « A curious bit of modem Sinhalese work vih 
J^ear the inner series of steps (with their 
-Iwarflike figures) in an ancient inscription w: leb Jtwi.-’ 
'”^660 built ID Sideways in the course of a reotut native 
estoratioB of the wall ! 



pokanaa*' of elaborate oonatmotioa, of vaat mono* 
litbio atones oarefally plaoed at an easy angle foe 
aaoent or descent with oooaa&onal reoesaea and 
arrangements for shower baths which showed how 
wpII the old Bnddhist monks understood comfort. 
Close by the Agent’s grounds and Eaohoheri, fine 
epeoimena of theae ** pokunaa*’ are being restored 
order to be utilised by the people, the one for bathing 
and the other for drinking purposes now that Eala- 
wewa and Tissawewa are likely to make a regular sup- 
ply of water pretty certain. The water privileges of the 
3,000 people — more or leas according to the latest cen- 
eus — in modern Anuradhapura, are indeed to be very 
considerable, what with tanka as well as * 'pokunaa'* 
reserved for drinking or bathing purposes. Between 
two Buoh minor tanks we saw Murray's economical 
cement eluiees of different sizes in full operation, 
while the place of their manufacture a little farther 
on was full of interest as we inspected the variou^ 
processes involved. 


THE “ VU SACRA " AND MIHINTALB. 

Leaving Anuradhapura on the Monday morning 
for Mlhintale — not so early as we ought to have 
done — we passed close or at least parallel to the 
via sacra of the ancient Bnddhist hierarchy along 
which so many thoosands of royal and priestly pro- 
cessions— led by monarohs, marshalled by priests— 
passed from the great temple ol the capital to the top 
of the sacred monntain with its 1,810 steps formed 
by King Maha Dailiya Mana A.D. 8. Tennent com- 
pares this Toad to the Appian Way between Aricia 
and Rome for its numberless traces of antiquity in 
monumental ruins now hidden by jungle. Mr. Bell 
is ambitious of tracing the route along which, 
^4^00 years ago, pious King Devananpiatisaa sent 
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hifi ohftriot acoompanied no doubt many more 
to bring Mahindo to the “aaored city.’* 

Passing ont of the town we note the old 
Beathouse — the one deaeribed in Bnrrowa’ Guide by 
the way — now need lor Ganaabhawa meetings and 
as a native resthouae generally. Boon after we 
oroBB the Malwattaoya (the Kadamba of the 
Mahavanso) which played enoh an important 
part in the escape of poor Knox that it may be 
worth while repeating here the few sentenoea whieh 
the first Englishman who ever wrote about Ceylon, 
devotes to Anuradhapura and its neighbourhood r — 

**Th6 country of Neureealava fonnerly brought forth 
great plenty of com, occasioned by reason of its large 
waterings. A neighbour kingdom, the kingdom of 
Oournegal, which lies in Hotcourley, in those times was 
brought to a great dearth, at which the king sends to 
the people of Neureealava, that they would bring 
a supply of corn to his country, which they did in 
great store upon beasts in sacks, and arrived at the 
king’s city : and there, for the more espeditioos measur- 
ing out every householder his proportion of corn, 
they made a hole in the sacks, and let it run out, 
■till driving on the beasts before them ; and all that 
was shed before every man's bouse, was to be bis 
■hare. This exceedingly gratified the king. 

** Afterwards, the king to requite them asked. what 
they most needed in their country ? They answered, 
' They had plenty of all things, only they wanted cahab 
mirris ; * that is, turmeric and pepper. The king, to 
gratify them, sent them such a quantity of each as 
his country could afford. As soon as this was brought 
to the people of Neureealava, they weut to measure it 
out to every man bis portion ; but, finding it of se 
small a quantity, they resolved to grind it, as they do 
when they use it with their victuals, and put it into 
the river to give a seasoning to the water, and every 
man was to take up bis dish of water thus uaconed. 
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From whence Neareeelava had iti depominaiion, viz. 
from Near, signifying a oitj, and oahah, that signifies 
turmeric ; and aWa, as if it were ialla, put into 
the river. 

‘*The king hearing of this aetion of theirs^ was offended 
in that they so contemned his gift, but eonoealed his 
displeasure. Some time after, he took a journey to 
them ; and, being there* desired to know how their 
country became so very fruitful; they told him, it 
was the water of the river pent up for their use in a 
very vast pond, out of which they made trenches to 
convey the water down into their oorn grounds. This 
pond they made with great art and labour with great 
stones and earth thrown up a vast length and thiok- 
nesa, in the fashion of a half moon. The king after- 
wards took his leave of them, and went home, and by 
the help of his magioians broke down this vast dam 
that kept in the water, and so destroyed the pond. 
And by this means this fruitful country, wanting her 
water, is become as ordinary laud as the rest, having 
only what falls out of the sky. * « • 

** But in our way before wc arrived hither, we came 
op with a small river which runs through the woods 
called by the Ghingulays, Malwat Oyah; the which 
we viewed well, and judged it might be a probable 
guide to carry us down to the sea, if a better did not 
present. Howbeit we thought good to try first the way 
we were taking ; and to go onward towards Anarodg- 
burro, that being the shortest and easiest w ay to get 
to the coast ; and this river being just under our lee 
ready to serve and assist us if other means failed. 

To Anarodgburro therefore we came, called also 
Neur Wang, which is not so much a particular single 
town, as a territory. It is a vast great plain, the like 
1 never saw in all that Island ; in the midst whereof 
in a lake which may be a mile over ; not natural, but 
made by art, as other ponds in the country, to serve 
them to water their corn grounds. This plain is en- 
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oofflpassed routka with woods, ftnd small towos amoog 
then on erery side inhabited by Maiabars; a distinct 
people from the Gbingulays. Bat these towns we couU 
not see till we came in among them. Being come 
ont through the woods into this plain we stood look- 
ing and staring round about us, bat knew not which 
way to go ; at length we heard a cock crow, which was 
a sore si^ to us that there was a town hard by ; into 
which we were resolved to enter* for standing thus 
mased, was the ready way to be taken up for sus- 
picious persons; especially, because white men never 
come down so low. » • • 

'* There was only one great road in our way, whioh 
led to Portaloon from the towns wh'ch by and bye we 
fell into; this road therefore we were shy of lest when 
we pasdod it over, some passengers travelling in it, 
might see us and this road we were in expectance 
about this time to meet withal, secure, as 1 said be- 
fore, of all other danger of people. But the river 
winding about to the northward, brought us into the 
midst of a parcel of tawns called Tiseea Wava, before 
we were aware ; for the country being all woods, wo 
conld not disoern where there were towns, until we 
oame within the hearing of them. That whioh be- 
trayed us into this danger was, tlMt meeting with a 
path, whioh only led from one town to another, we 
conoluded it to be that great road above-mentioned; 
and so having past it over, we suppobed tne danger 
we might encounter in being seen, was also past over 
with it ; but we were mistaken—for going further we 
still met with other paths, which we Grossed over, 
still hoping one or other of them was that great road ; 
but at last we perceived our error viz. that they were 
only paths that went from one town to another. * * 
‘*The lower we oame down this river the less water, so 
that sometimes we sould go a mile or two upon the 
sand; and, in some places, three or four rivers would 
all meet together. When it happened so, and waa 
ROOD,, the sun aver our head, and the water not ruuniug 
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we could not tell which to follow, but were forced to 
stay till the sun was fallen, thereby to judge of our 
cjTirHt\ We often met with b^rs, hogs, deer, and wild 
huffaioes, bat all rau so soon af they saw as ; but 
elepbantf> we met with no more than that I mentioned 
before. The river is exceeding fall of aiigators, all 
along as we wont ; the upper part of it nothing but 
rocks. Here and there, by the side of this river is a 
world of hewn stone pillars, standing upright, and 
other heaps of hewn stones, which 1 suppose formerly 
were buildings ; and in three or four places are the 
ruins of bridges, built of stone ; some remains of thedi 
yet standing npon stone pillars. In many places are 
points built out into the river likn wharfs, all of hewn 
stone ; which, I suppose, have been built for kings to 
sit upon for pleasure. For, I ennnot think they ever 
were employed |or traffic by water, the river be-i g so 
full of rocks that boats could never come up into it/’ 

After crossing the river by a subptaniial bridge, we 
came on the grand tank of Nuwara-wewa (“ the 
city tank ”) with its substantial bund and scientifio 
sluice arrangements, but, alas ! presenting a vast ex- 
panse of grass and sedge rather than water. Mr. 
levers is hopeful, however, of Kalawewa benefiting 
even Nawara-wevva by-and-bye. Our attention was 
here called to a modern memorial stone erected at the 
side of the road close to the tank which deserves to be 
immortalized as much as the famous one in Pickwick. 
Mr. Bell has sent us the inscription on it ae follows:— * 



LYE DRIY 
ERS WIFE 
DIED 
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* Mrant for 63E§ wife. The Sinhalese reads “Hnra- 
tail Balana Auiaris Appug^ stri,”— B. 



It wafl too late by the time we got to 
the Mihintale resthoase to attempt the asooDt 
before breakfast and so we had to prepare for 
the olimb daring the hottest hoars of the 
day. It is perhaps the first time on record 
that a Earopean lady (who was of the party) has 
veqtared ap and down Mihintale— said to be a 
thousand feet above sea-level — between I and 3 p.m. 
The olimb or rather walk up the steps is, in the early 
morning or late afternoon, a comparatively easy one, 
but the heat in the early afternoon of the sun in 
its strength and reflected from the thousand steps 
as well as from many monumental stones and rocks 
aroand, was an experience to remember, though 
fortunately no harm came to any of the party. For 
descriptions of the Book Inscriptions, the Oaves, 
Fokunas (the Naga Pokana especially), Terraces, the 
Etwehera Dagaba on the top and farther on the 
Bock Temple, the Ambastala Dagaba — the meeting- 
pWce between the Buddhist emissary Mahindo and 
his royal convert Devananpiyatissa, we are fain 
to refer to Burrows. Never was '* the shadow oi 
a great rook in a weary land” more welcome than 
was the shady side of the dagaba about 2 p.m. nor 
young coconuts more refreshing than those got from 
the priest’s attendants lower down. Here we sat 
under the shade of a palm grove interspersed with 
a tree bearing a gorgeous yellow flower which 
being the ” Kiniberiya ” of the Sinhalese is, as 
we see from Dr. Trimen's list, the Cochloipermum 
Qotsypium of botanisU. But the historical interest 
if Mihintale is a far greater attractii-n than any- 
thing visible in its rained temples or inscrip- 
tions. We are standing on what is undoubtedly 
the most ancient scene of moantain worship in 
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OejloD, ft spot Tenerated by the fiinhalese long 
before the discovery of Baddba’s (or Adam's) foot- 
print was made on Adam’s Peak. Tennont gives 

the height of Mihintale as over 1,000 feet, and 
speaks of it as a monntain carved into a temple, 
while Sigiri is a hill soarped into a fortress. 

The view from the top of Mihintale is nndoubtedly 

• 

very fine, although we had ^no evidenoe of its ez. 
tending from sea to sea as some writers deseribe it. 
We had through one anoient doorway, a marvellous 
outlook over the anoient capital eight miles off, 
with its Dagabaa, espeoially the tower-orowned and 
forest-olad Jetawanarama, framed in a picture of 
exceeding beauty — a view which we were not sur* 
prised to learn had been speeialiy selected by Miss 
Shaw Lefevre (Lady Gordon's sister) for an oil-paint- 
ing which she executed during her visit. Stand- 
ing cn such a point, it was impossible not to 
think of the scene prcBcnted 1,900 years ago when 
the King caused the Etwehera Dagaba (covering a 
single hair from the forehead of Buddha I) to be 
enveloped in a jewelled covering ornamented 
with pearls, while he spread a foot carpet from 
Mihintale to Anuradhapura that pilgrims might 
proceed all the way with unwashed feetl The 
view over the country generally has an 
interest of its own— wo look across a sea of jungle 
interseeted with open green or glittering spaces, 
marking the village or larger tanks, eastward to- 
wards Trincomaloo, southwards over Tamankaduwa, 
westward across Anuradhapura and northward 
towards the Wanoi. Not many eminences are to be 
sated in the North-Oontral province or neighbour- 
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hood, and the 

following 

list compiled from our 

** Handbook ** may be of interest 

Mihintale Baiaar 

Altitude 

ft. Situation. 

370*9 Province.lt.-C. 

Iriyaperiyahulam 

481*5 

26 milee north of Anuradba- 

iBSembeesagala 

fisri 

pnra. 

16 mllea north>east of Anu- 

Pidawila 

636*8 

radbapura. 

17 miles west of Dambulla 

Andiyagala 

876*7 

and in Nikawaganpaha 
Korale N.-W, ProTinoe. 

34 miles west of Dambulla 

Mayilakanda 

... 707.8 

and in Hatahspaha 
Korale of the X.-W. 
Province. 

21 miles south-west of A.nu~ 

Xianakanda 

... 807 '2 

radhapura. 

N.-C. Province. 

lOKngamuwa 

... 8&6 7 

8 miles north of Dambulla. 

Piiliyaukalam 

... 881*9 

2 miles east of the 184th 

Gatalagama 

... 1090*1 

milestODe on the road 

from Jaffna to Dam> 

bulla. 

10 miles south-east of Arm. 

Damb' 11a Bock 

... 1118*0 

radhapura. 

Dambulla near Besthouee. 

Sigiri Rock 

... 1144*6 

Near Dambulla. 

Baniyakanda 

... 1986-6 

6 miles south-west of Dam 


ball*. 

Looking over a wilderD<)BB of jangle like that 
Been from the top of Mihintale, we oan realize 
how vaet is the reserve of antouohed forestland in 
Ceylon. No doubt we have all degrees of timber 
and it is interesting to note in oonneotion with 
Major Skinner's ** connaught what the several 
native terms for different kinds of jangle are. 
Thus ** Namadilla" isohena of one year’s standing, 
the crop being reaped in February ; *‘Kanatta”is 
chena jungle 4 to 5 years old, the crop reaped in Au- 
gust; *'Chena*' proper is jangle of 20 years’ standing 
and ** Mukalana is proper forestland. Our 
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deaoent from Mibintiile by another and wiodiag 
route through the forest, taking us by the King’s 
Bath with its handsome lion’s head spout and 
other oarvings, by ancient oaves with their in- 
scriptions high and perpendicular enough to 
make the service of taking ** squeeaes,” a work of 

some risk for the arobieologiat, was all full of 

• 

interest. By-and-bye we took leave on the main 
road of ouri courteous and competent gui les and 
getting into the comfortable bullock-cart so kindly 
lent to U8, we^ were soon trotting off towards 
Tiripane on our homeward journey along the North 
road. As the afternoon and evening closed in, we 
were able to understand what we had so often read 
of the solitude of our Northern jungles and in 
our resting-plaoe beside the bed of an old tank, we 
began to appreciate though only to a limited extent 
what Tunni nt writes of a somewhat similar scene : — 

J Li( rc is something solemn and impressire in the 
liiHjestio repocie of these leafy solitudes, whi-re the 
deep silence i« unbroken, except by the hams • f in- • 
numerable insects, whose noises, though far too hue 
and delicate to be individnally audible, unite to form 
an aggregate of gentle sounds, that murmur softly on 
every side, and produce an effect singularly soothing 
and dreamy. 

‘*The trees are covered with birds of gorgeous plumage 
pea-fowl sun themselves on the branches, and snowy 
egrets and asnre kingfishers station themselves lower 
down to watch the fish, which frequent these undis- 
turbed pools in prodigious numbers. TL;e silence and 
still D('Ss of these places is quite remarkable ; the 
mournful cry of the waterfowl is heard from an in- 
credible distance ; and the flash of a crocodile as he 
plunges into the stream, or the surprise of a deer, 
when disturbed at bis morning draught, be 
* Stamps with all his hoofs together, 

Listens with one foot up lifted « 
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and breaki away to oonoeal hitoaelf in the jungle » 
oaaee an instant commotion amongst the fisbing birds 
and cranes ; they rise heavily on their nnvieldy wings, 
and betake themselves to the highest trees, where 
they wait for oni departure to resnme their patient 
watoh upon the mangroves.*' 

We had a very amaeing aooount from Mr. Garrett, 

the devoted, lively and warm-hearted Ohuroh 

Misaionary, who oaught aa op at Tinpane, 

and afterwards travelled with as from Dam- 

bulla to Kandy, of aome of his native expe- 
^ * 
rienoes in the North-Central province. We ahonld 

1 ike to have seen the Aasiatant Agent (Mr. Hellinga) 
holding a levee at Mihintale attended by a host 
of poll-tax payera, aome 200 of whom would fain 
plead off the burden — ** age *' or ** tender youth *' 
or ** ohronio rheumatism, ’* dre„ being among 
the exeuaea. Mr. Garrett's familiarity with an 
Irish crowd and its appearance before and after 
a "rent" or ** taxing " ordeal, enabled him to 
depict the appearance and amusing attempts at 
deception, to the life. It was aatiafaotory to learn 
that not one of those who tried to get off and who 
were condemned to pay by the imperturbable chair- 
man, failed to dieoharge bia debt while they were 
all very good humoured over the matter. It was 
further intereating to learn on the authority of 
the Government Agent himself that there are 
far fewer Road Ordinance defaulters in proportion 
to those liable to the tax, in the sooalled poor, 
remote North-Central, than in the rich Western^ Pro- 
vince I 

One of the incidents ontaide mnat be mentioned : 
Mr. Garrett got talking to the people ; a young 
Buddhiat priest also began to apeak or preach. Some 
good-humoured oonveraatiou arose between Missionary 
and prieBt->and 'the latter at last rather trncu- 
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lentlj challenged Mr. Garrett to shew the 
people how they need not pay their tax. The 
Missionary said he could not do so. The priest 
Biiid ha could, and eventually called out : — “ Put on 
the yellow robe and then you will have no tax to 
? >1 Mr, Garrett quickly made his ptnnt even on 
. 11 ’ low ground taken by the priest. lllus- 

v' og by the nearest countryman be said: "‘You 
a bullock worth £2, }ou have si me goats, 

. a cart and are you going to give up £3 for the 
like of paying 3a ?” “ No indeed,” was the reply, aud 
{.here was a general laugh at the expense of the 
priest. 

It is a curious fac^ that while oranges and 
limes are not unknown, there are no pine- 
apples grown in the North-Central province, and 
the rame eeems almost unknown to the people, 
for in the case of a wild screw -pine growing over 
seme rocks, a Sinhalese boy called them *' ansi ” in 
place of the usual “ onnaei.” Near the Mihintale* 
resthouse we weie interested in a small plan- 
tation of Nux Vomica” trees, the crop (f 
which was, a short time ago, gathered and des- 
patched to Colombo by the Forest Department. 
The people generally do not know much about tea, 
but it is drunk regularly in the temples and by 
headmen as well as at the resthouses. An intelligent 
K6rd1a informed us that 6d to Od per lb. was the 
price paid by the priests for their tea. 
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TII» AMERICAN MISSION AT BATTICOTTA ; 

Batticotta, Sept. 19th.. 

Deak Sitt, — We were interested in the letter about 
Jafifoa, and thank you for speaking so apprecia- 
tively of our work : but the figures of students^ 
may be misunderstood ; so I should be glad if 
you would publish the accompanying notice. 

The number of students you mention in your 
letter concerning Jailna is liable to be misunder- 
Btood unless more details are given ; therefore kindly 
allow mo to supply the details. We have at 
present at Battiontta 9 students in the Divinity 
Cla^s, 76 in the College, 250 in the Englieh 
school, and 115 boys and 50 girls, in the two 
vernaoular day schools, making a daily attendance 
of over 400 on these premises. 

If we include* all the schools under my manage- 
ment in the Batticotta district, the number of 
children is 1,338, besides 1,189 on the stands. — 
Yours truly, S. W. HOWLAND. 
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To my readers specially interested in Missions in 
the North and East, I commend a perusal of Mr. 
Wm. Walker’s recent pamphlet (a copy of which can 
be got for the asking at the Observer ofBce^) and 
with reference to my remarks on the “ God’s 
aores ” of the American Missions, I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Walker’s closing sentences: — 
“ Sir William W. Hunter, in his address before the 
Society of Arts, spoke with feeling and with true elo- 
quence of the Campo Sancto at Serajnpore, where lie 
the remains of the three great pioneer missionaries 
of India; and 1 cannot help thinking that Jaffna has 
got its campo saTicto too. There rest the remains of 
the venerable * Father * Spaulding, whose term of 
service was about 54 years ; of Mrs. Spaulding, whose 
term was 56 years ; of Miss Agnew who was head of 
the Uduvil Boarding School for about 43 years; of 
Mrs. Howland who wrought with her husband for 
nearly 43 years ; and of Dr. Poor who did most ofii- 
jient work for 40 years. These were all of the Ameri- 
can Mission, and they now rest from their labours 
among the people in whose service they spent their 
lives. And at Nuwara Eliya lie the remains of Padre 
Oakley of the Church Mission, after 51 years of con- 
tinuous service. 1 was at Nuwara Eliya when the 
good old man died, and was witness to the fact 
that all classes — Buddhist, Hindu, Mohammedan, as 
well as Christian — mourned for him. Such lives cannot 
have been wasted or 'east as rubbish to the void.’ 
They must have helped the native peoples to believe, 
hrsi, in their teachers, and, next, in the Christ for 
whom jthe spoke.” 

♦A Glimpse <1 M S'*ioii Work and Mission Schools 
in Ceylon, with a letter to W.S. Caine, Esq. m.p., 
by William Walker, Glasgow^ and Colombo, Ceylon. 
London . NatiLfUal Tensperaitce Publication 3>ep6t, 
39, Paternoster Row, E. U. Glasgow • David Bryc« & 
Son, 
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No. III.— (.Jfed patfr }i7,) 

The story of eliza agnew in ceylon. 

[Having heard Mies M. W. Leitch, in London, 
tell the follov^ing story of the marvellous work 
done by Miss Agnew, in the school where the 
Misses Leitoh became her successors, 1 besouglK 
Miss Leitch to furnish the narrative for the Review, 
which she did, sending me the advance sheets of 
her forthcoming book, “Seven Years in Ceylon.” 
— A. T. PiERSofr in “ Missionary Review of the 
World. 

Eliz\ Agnew, or One Woman’s Work in the 
Foreign Field.* 

One day the teacher in a day .school in New York 
City, while giving a lesson in geography, pointed out 
to her pupils the heathen and the Christian lands, and 
she must have spoken some very earnest words to tbeuQ, 
for thin and there a little girl, eight years of age, 
uaujecl El za Agnew, resolved that, if it were God’s* 
will, hh« would be a missionary when she grew up, 
and help to tell the beathou about Jesus. She never 
forgot this resolve. Until .she was thirty years of age 
she was detained at h'^me, because there were near 
relations who needed her care. But when she had 
reached that age, and her dear ones had been called 
away from earth to heaven, she was free to leave her 
home, and she went as a missionary to Ceylon. 

Some years before this, when the first missionaries 
reached North Ceylon, they could not find/ mong the 
more than 800,000 people there, a single re woman 

* ThivS is a chapter from the Miasfs d jh’s new 
book : “ Seven Years in Ceylon; StorielL i Mi'ssion 
Life’' with portraits and many illastratiok a hand- 
some quarto of 170 piges, publinbed by S .W / Partridge 
& Co., 9, Paternoster Row, London— a cheap and de- 
lightful gift book. 
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or girl who conld read. There were a few men and 
boys who could read, but the people did not think it 
worth while to teach the girls. They said, ‘‘What 
are girls good for, excepting to cook food?^’ etc. 

Besides/’ they said, ** girls conld not learn to read 
any more than sheep,” The missionaries said to them, 

You are mistaken. Girls can learn to read as well 
as boys.” So they opened mission da3•^choolBl not only 
for boys but for girls also. 

Though the parents willingly allowed their sons to 
attend these schools, they were very unwilling to let 
their daughters remain long enough to receive an 
education, as it was common fur parents to give their 
daughters in marriage when they were only ten or 
twelve years of age. Seeing this, uue of the miBsionary 
ladies wished to commence a boarding-school for girls. 
She wished to have the native girls separated from 
the influences of their heathen homes, and brought 
under daily Christian influences But none of the 
people would send their daughters to her. 

a 

One day there were two little girls playing in the 
flower-garden in front of the missionary’s house at 
Oodooville. Ceylon is in the tropics* only nine degrees 
north of the equator. In North Ceylon there are two 
seasons, the wet and the dry. The dry season lasts 
nine months, and during that time there is scarcely 
any rain ; but in the wet season, November, December 
and January, it rains nearly everyday, and sometime s 
the rain falls in torrents — between nine and ten inches 
have been known to fall in twenty-four hours. While 
these two little girls were playing, there came on a 
heavy shower of rain, and as they had not time to 
go home, they ran for shelter into the missionary’s 
house. It eon tinned to rain all that afternoon and 
evening, and the little girls became very hungry and 
began to cry. The miBsionary lady gave them bread 
and bananas. The younger girl ate but the older girl 
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refufied to e«t. After a time, when the rain ceased a 
little, the parents went to look for their daughters. 
Th^y had sapposed th^ y would be in some neighbour’s 
house, but found them in that of the missionary. 
When they heard that the younger one had eaten, 
they were rery angry, for thr-y said, *‘She has lost 
caste.” They found fault with the missionary *lady, 
and the mother said, *'Yuu have given my child* 
food, and it has broken caste and is polluted, and now 
we shall not be able to arrange a marriage tor it. 
What shall we do? You may take the child and bring 
it up.” * 

The missionary lady had been wishing for native girls 
to come to her, whom she might educate in a boarding- 
school, and here was a mothpr actually saying she 
might take her daughter, so the missionary lady 
thought that perhaps this was the Lord’s way of en- 
abling her to start the boarding-school. She took the 
little girl, fed and clothed her, and began teaching 
her the 247 letters of the Tamil alphabet. She 
sprinkled a little sand on the floor of the veranda, • 
and taught the child to write letters in the sand. By- 
aod-by, some of the playmates of this little girl o'! me 
o see her, and when they saw her writing the letters 
in the sand, they thought that this was some kind 
of new play, and they also wanted to learn. The Tamil 
children have good memories, and in a very short 
time they committed to memory the 247 letters of 
the alphabet, and were able to read. Their parents, 
seeing this, and that the girl was well cared for and 
hsppy, soon began to entrust more of their daughters 
to the care of the missionary lady. This was the 
beginning of the Oodooville Girls’ Boarding-School, 
which was, perhaps, the first hoarding-school for girls 
in a heathen land, having^ been oommenoed in 1824. 

After Miss Agnew went to Cevlon, she became the 
head of this boarding-school. She remained in Ceylon 
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lor 45 ynars without once going home for a rest or a 
change. When friends would ask her, “ Are yon not 
goin^ to America for a vacation P” she would always 
reply, “ No ; I have no time to do so. 1 am too bu y.” 
Through all those 43 unbroken years, during which 
God granted to her remarkable health, she was too 
busy even to think of going home. 

In the Oodooville Girls’ Boarding-School she taught 
the children, and even some of the grandchildren of 
her first pupils. More than 1,000 girls have studied 
under her. She was much loved by ,the girls, who 
each regarded her as a moth^ r, and she was poetically 
called by the people “The mother of a thousand 
daughters.” During the years she taught in the school 
more than 600 giiU went out from it as Christians. 
We believe that no girl, having taken its whole course, 
has ever graduated as a heathen. Most of these girls 
came from heathen homes and heathen villages, but 
in this school they learned of Christ and of )>is great 
love, and surrendered their young hearts to Him. 

Miss Agnew lived with as in our home the last 
two years of her life, when she had grown feeble and 
was no longer able to retain the charge of the boarding- 
school. We felt her presence to be a daily blessing. 

Near the (close of her brief illness, and when we 
knew that she had not many hours to live, one of 
the misBionanes present asked her if he should offer 
prayer. She eagerly assented. He asked, “ Is there 
anything for which you would like me specially to 
pray ?” She replied, “ Pray for the women of Jaffna, 
that they may come to Christ.** She had no thought 
about herself. All through her missionary life she 
had thought very little about herself.” Her thought 
was for the women of Jaffna, that they might know 
Ohrist ; that they might koow that in Him they bad 
an Almighty Saviour, a great burden-bearer, a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother, one who had 
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borne their griefa and carried their sorrows and could 

give their troubled, hungry, sorrowing hearts His own 

peace. At the very time when she was asking prayers 

for the women of Jaifna, every room in our house 

was filled with native Christian women who, when 

girls, had been her pupils, and they were praying for 

her — that if it were the Lord’s will to take her then 

» 

to Himself He would save her from suffering and pain. 
God heard their prayer, and she passed away like one 
going into a sweet sleep. The attendance at the funeral 
service was very large. Many native pastors, catechists, 
teachers, lawyers, Government officials and others, the 
leading men of Jaffina Peninsula, who had married 
girls trained in the Oodooville Girls’ Boarding-School, 
came to the funeral service, bringing their wives and 
children. As we looked over that large audience and saw 
everywhere faces lull of love and eyes full of tears, and 
knew that to hundreds of homes she had brought the light 
and hope and joy of the gospel, we could not help think- 
ing how precious a life consecrated to Ckiist may he. 
In hundreds of villages in Oeylon and India there m 
just such a work waiting to be done by Christian 
young women as that which, with God’s blessing, Miss 
Agnew accomplished in the Jaffna Peninsula. Heathen 
lands arc open to-day as they have never been open 
before. The women of heathen lands need the gospel. 
The stronghold of heathenism is in the homes. Many 
of the men in India have to some extent lost faith in 
their old superstitious creeds, but the women, who are 
secluded in the homes, cling to the heathen worship. 
What else can they do ? They must cling to some- 
thing, and the majority of them have not heard of 
Christ. They are teaching the children to perform the 
heathen ceremonies, to sing the songs in praise of the 
heathen gods, and thus they are moulding the habits of 
thought of the comir* ^^ueration. Some one haa 
truly said, we are 'to win India for Christ, we 
must lay our hands on the hands that rock the cradles. 
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and teach Obristian songs to the lips that sirg the 
lullabies, and if we can win the mothers of Todia to 
Chr/'st, her future sons will soon be brought to fall at 
the feet of their Redeemer/’ 

There are in India 120 millions of women and girls . 
How many lady missionaries are there working among 
thes3? In the report of the last Decennial Conference 
the number is given as 480, counting those of all Pro- 
testant missionary societies. Might not more be sent 
to that great work? We are told that there are a 
million more women than men in Creat Britain* 
Could not many of these be spared from their homes, 
and could not some possessed of private means go on 
a self-supporting mission to this great field ? 

Think of the 21 millions of widows in India. What 
a terrible lot is theirs. They are regarded as under 
a curse. They are doomed to innumerable hard- 
ships. It is deemed meritorious to heap abuse upon 
them. It is thought the gods are angry with them 
and that tie death of their husbands is a punish- 
ment on them for some sin oommitted either in this 
or in some previous life. Their lot is so hard to hear 
that again and again they have said to the mission- 
aries, ‘*why did the English government lake from 
us the right to be burnt on the funeral pyre with 
our dead husbands, for that were better than what 
we have to endore?” But Gbristien women could 
give to these widows of India the gospel with its 
message of hope, aud before the brightness of its 
shining the darkness of their despair would flee away. 
The knowledge of the love of Christ would help 
them to bear their otherwise intolerable burdens 
Let us remember that Christ has told us that what- 
soever service we render to the least of His little 
cnes, He will regard it as done to Him, and wbat- 
Bcever we leave undone of that which a as in our 
power to do. He will regard the neglect and slight 
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as phown to Him. Are there not many in darkness 
toda/y toho might have had the go^d had Christians 
done what they could for them? ^ 

Failure to realize responsibility does not diminish 
it. Zenfin'i.s which forty years ago were locked and 
barred are today open. Especially is this the case 
in towns where there are Ohristian colleges. WbeM- 
ever* the Hindu men have been educated in these 
mission colleges, they are now willing, and even 
desirous, that their wives, daughters and sisters should 
be taught. We have been told by Hindu gentlemen 
that there are many educated men in India today 
who are convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
would confess Christ were it not that a wife or 
mother, who has never been instructed about Christ, 
would bitterly oppose their doing so. 

Shall not Christian women who owe so much to 
Christ be foremost in doing Ibe work allotted to 
them P What a consummate blunder to live selfishly 
in this generation 1 Are we giving the best we have 
to Christ and to His cause ? Christ says, “ whoso- 
ever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Did Christ only 
mean that for those who lived hundreds of years ago* 
or does He mean those words for ns today P In the 
presence of a thousand million heathens and Moham- 
medans needing the gospel, with multitudes in 
heathen lands losing faith in their old beliefs and 
asking for the new, does he not mean those words 
today? Does He not ask that our time, our money, 
our iofiaence, our friendships and our entire posses^ 
sions should be laid at His feet, consecrated to His 
■arvice, placed absolutely at His disposal P Oppor- 
tunities such as we have today, if neglected, may not 
come again. 

It is said that when the decisive hour in the battle 
of Waterloo came, the English troops were lying in 
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the trenohes waiting tor the onslaught of the enemy. 
They bad been ordered not to tire until the French 
were, close upon them, and while they lay there in 
silence, Wellington rode up and down the lines, saying 
over and over again, What will England say to 
you if you falter now One old officer declared 
that he said it a thousand times ; hut it is no matter 
hciw many times he said it, it was burned into those 
waiting troops till they felt as if they were lying 
under the very walls of Parliament, and when the 
command was given, now up and at them,” every 
man felt that the honor of England wfls in his bands ; 
and he was Invincible. 

Do we not hear the voice of a greater Leader 
saying, Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life ? Wbat will the result 
be if we falter now, if Chiistians are worldly now, 
if they sre Chr/atiaus only in name but not in deed, 
if they only say *' Lord, Lord,” but do not tlie things 
which Christ says? What will < hrist think of us 
if we are not brave and true now F 

f 

Let us, at Christ’s command, be ready to go for- 
ward, for the battle is not ours, but Christ’s. Surely 
jve will do well to place ourself on His side; for wc 
know that in the end His cause shall prevail. We 
know that all darkness and every evil thing shsll be 
swept away, and that the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ. Lord Northbrook recently, at the meeting 
of the Church Missionary Society, referred to His 
feelings at hearing Handel’s ‘^Hallelujah Chorus ” sung. 
He said it was not so much the music as the words 
and thoughts that thrilled him. The greatest of all 
musical creations was inspired by the faith that from 
sea to sea, and to the ends of the earth, His dominiou 
shall extend, and that from every part of this earth 
shall yet arise the choral shout, “ Hallelujah, for 
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the Lord God Omnipotaat seigneth.’’ That is the 
grander chorus, of which HAndel’s Hallelujih is but 
the faint and distant anticipation. It will combine 
the voices of all loyal, loving saints of all ages, nor 
is there in all the world, in the obsonrest hovel of 
poverty, one humble soul that prays *'Tby kingdom 
come/’ that lays consecrated offerings on the altar of 
missions, who shall not join that final anthem as one 
who has helped forward the great consummation. 


Ng. IV. — (iVcc page 52.) 

THE REVIVAL OF THE MANNAR 
DISTRICT. 

(From the “ Oeylon Observer Oct. 7th.) 

To the Editor, 

Mannar, Sept. 25th. 

SiB, — Your note to “Nimrod's” letter in your 
issue ol the I2tb inst. calls for grateful thanks 
from the people cf Mannar district. Allow me to 
add one further consideration. When the Giants 
Tank is in working order, and the branch railway 
line runs through Mannar, the Mantottai district 
will resume its ancient grandeur as the “ Emporium 
of Ceylon ” which it once was if Casie Ohetty was 
correct. Its hundred and odd abandoned villages 
and tanks, and the existence of numerous feeders 
connecting one tank with the others, attest to its 
past prolifionesB. The ancient temple of Siruke. 
churm, and the {vast city attached to it, now 
mounds of dSbrit, supports the fact. — Yours truly, 

P. 

Our correspondent “ P. ” anticipates that “ when 
the Giant’s Tank is in working order, and the branch 
railway line runs through Mannar,. the Mantottai Dis- 
trict will resume ita ancient grandeur as the * em- 
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porium of Oeylon. ' While jaot Bangnioe of Buoh a 
return to ** ancient grandeur,*’ we einoerely hope 
that a revival of this district will take place, and that 
it will once again teem with population as in 
days of yore. F. ” misquotes Casie Ghetty, who 
states in his Gazetteer that the island of Mannar 
was in .early times **the emporium of Mahome- 
dan commerce. ” James Steuart, in 'his “ Notes on 
Gey Ion" (1862) combated at some length Tennent's 
view that Galle was the “Tarshish” of the 
ancients, and quoted from Bertola^oi in support of 
his own belief that it was on the coast of the 
Mannar district that the emporium was situated. 
Whether this theory be correct or not, there can 
be no doubt that the Mannar district has a 
famous history, Mantottai being the Mahatittba of 
the Sinhalese chronicles, the port whence and 
whither the stream of interoourse between Ceylon 
and India went and came. The temple of Tiru. 
kesaram (or more correctly Tiruketisvaram) men- 
tioned by OUT correspondent is one of the 1,008 
sacred places of the Hindus, the only other in 
Ceylon being at Trincomalee. The ruins of this 
temple formed the subject of a paper by the late 
Mr. Boake, c.o.s., printed in the G. B. B. A. S. 
Journal for 1887, with remarks by the Hon. 
P. Bamanathan, to which we would refer those 
who wish to know more of it. Mr. Bama- 
nathan disputes the identity of “ Mantottai ” 
with “ Mabatittha,” and explains the former 
name as “ the great garden,'* a name alluding to 
the fertility of the district, and curiously coin- 
cident with the Sinhalese name of the Aruviraru, 
which runs through this region, viz., Malwatuoya. 
The late Mr. Boake, c.o.s., in hie monograph on 
Mannar, gives interesting information as to the 
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historj &o. of this district ; and Mr. Henry Parkes, 
in his ‘'Report on Irrigation in the Mannar Dis- 
trict,’' issued as a Seaaional Paper in 1880, gives 
valuable details respecting its geological aspect, the 
rivers that run through it, irrigation works, pro- 
ductions, &c. We quote the concluding paragraph 
of this report : — ^ 

It is at present impossible to say whether the 
district was ever cultivated by the aborigines, though 
it seems not improbable ; but it is obvious* that 
the whole neighbourhood must have been thoroughly 
known in the first 300 years of Ceylon history ; and 
in view of the facts that the great roads to the 
capitals passed through it and the sites of the 
pearl and chink fisheries were in it, in addition to 
the large natural salt-pans ; that the city of Upatiisa 
Nuwara, ‘ which had well-arranged markets, which 
was prosperous, opulent, large, charming and lovely ' 
in the fit’th century B. C. was only a few miles 
away; nnd that in those days the plain offered 
unrivalled facilities for paddy growing, it may safely 
be concluded that at least a part — ^and in all pro- 
bability a very great part— of the land was under 
regular cultivation before the second century B. C.” 
In 1881 Mr. Parker wrote an elaborate report on the 
proposed restoration of the Giant’s Tank, illustrated 
with a coloured map of the Mannar District showing 
the natural features and the various tanks. We 
noticed fully and quoted largely from this report 
at the time that it appeared, so that we need only 
mention that he expressed himself strongly in 
favor of the restoration of the gigantic irrigation 
work, and brought forward facts to show that the 
result of such a restoration would be to cause the 
district once more to "blossom as the rose." May 
this vaticination be a correct one, and may "P." 
live to see it ! 
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No. V. — {See page 72,) 

THE MAHAWELIGANGA SXPLOBED FBOM 
TBINOOMALEE IN 1832. 

EXTRACITS FBOM THE JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION TO EX- 
PLORE THE MAHAFILLAOANOA, UNUEBTAE^ UNDER 
INBTBUCTIONB FROM GOVERNMENT, BY B. BROOKE, 
4 EBQ., MASTER ATTENDANT OF TRINOOMALXE I BY DIREC- 
TION OF GOVERNOR SIR R. W. HORTON, BART. 

{From the Colombo Journal'' FJb, 13, 1833,) 

On traoing the MahavillBganga on the present Maps 
of the Island, it will he perceived that its stream 
divides itself near the sea into two branches. The 
smaller branch called the Virgel, falls into the sea 
22 miles south to Trincomalie. The larger runs into 
the great bay of Trincomalie, and retains the name 
of the river. It would be imagined from this ciroum- 
stanoe, that this branch was the principal outlet, but 
such is not the ease : for by the Virgel alone does 
the river seek a passage to the sea, except in the 
month of January and during the freshes, when the 
* other brsnoh also affords an outlet to the parent 
stream. This is a remarkable fact, the esuse of which 
I had never been able to disoover ; for no dependence 
can be placed on the contradictory statements of the 
people of Trincomalie, who evince remarkable igno- 
rance on this subject. 

The river from its mouth to Goorookelganga, a dis- 
tance about 20 miles, is well known. I therefore re- 
solved to commence from this place, and having des- 
patched two canoes thither, 1 set out by land and 
arrived at Goorookelganga on the 29th of February, 1839. 
1 found that my people had frequently been obliged 
te drag the canoe a considerable distance over the 
bed of the river, the water being, in several parts, 
but a few inches in depth. Five hundred yards above 
Goorookelganga, the river is perfectly dry, and con- 
tinues BO as far as KooranjemoBy, a distance of 10 
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miles, where it unites with the Vurgel. To Eooran- 
jemony the bresdth of the river varies from 120 to 
140 yards. The banka are in excellent conditiop, and 
the bed consists of deep sand which rises higher 
and higher as you approach Eooranjemonyi until it 
becomes in some places level vrith the banka, and 
evidently oontinuea to inerease. 

There is not a village, nor, except at GoorookJ- 
ganga, even a house on the banks, from the month 
of the river to this place. At Goorookelganga two 
ferryiiomses have been established, by which the com- 
merce between tlie Interior and Trincomalie is carried 
on. When this branch of the river is navigable, the 
natives avail themselves of the opportunity of eonvey* 
ing ' their grain &o. to the neighboaring ports. At 
Eooranjemony, the hlahavilla turns off at a very acute 
angle, at the apex of which it pours its wsters into 
Virgel. It is said that the Malabars, who possess a 
large Geutoo temple near the mouth of the Tirgel, were 
assembled, many years ago, by tboir priests, in order 
to widen and deepen this branch for the purpos^ 
of obtaining a greater supply of water to irrigate 
the paddy plains belonging to the temple. This was 
easily accomplished, the current being naturally di- 
rected into this channel. Since then it has been 
considerably enlarged. Still the breadth of the Virgel 
is much less than that of the MabaviJla; and from 
this circumstance, the current runs with great im- 
petuosity. The natives raft cousiderable quantities 
of timber up the larger or Mahavilla branch, when 
it will allow of a passage, which, as I observed be- 
fore, is only in January and during the rains : and 
when they arrive at the conjunction of the two branches, 
so great is the impetuosity with which the stream 
rushes into the Tirgel, that it becomes exceedingly 
difficnlt, and even dangerons in attempting to gain 
the other branch ; for, should the rafts come within 
the influence of the eurrent, they are hurried down 
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the Yirgel to the sea, the people being obliged to 
abandon them, and swim to shore . In this way many 
rafts are lost annnally, and, bnt a few years ago, five 
out of six unfortunate men lost their lives in en- 
deavouring to pass the junction of the two streams. 
1 myself narrowly escaped a similar fate in exploring 
the Yirgel, my boat, by the violence of the current 
bding nearly dashed to pieces against some large trees 
that were growing in the river. 

1 have already observed that the river at the junc- 
tion turns off at an angle, and that the Yirgel bracches 
off from the apex— ’consequently, the current of the 
river is directed to the Yirgel. Now, to turn the 
stream round this angle by damming up the Yirgel, 
would be impossible, because the water at the en- 
trance of the Yirgel is, even when low, 10 feet deep, and 
the bed of the Mabavilla immediately below the junc- 
tion, is 6 feet above the water. The river, during the 
rains, rises 10 or 12 feet, at which time the stream 
at the entrance of the Yirgel is so strong and deep, 
rs to render it impo-ssible to throw a dam across it 
in order to force the water round the angle. But, 
.*ibout 700 yards above the junction, there is a channel 
20 or 30 yards in width, which unites with the original 
bed again below. Were this channel enlarged, and 
the river immedia^ly below its eutrance dammed np, 
the stream would be forced through the channel 
towards Trincomalie. Bat the dam ought to be very 
firmly constructed, on account of the current during 
the freshes. • 

Another method of effecting this object would be, by 
turning the stream into the Dambanar, which branches 
off from the left side of the river, about 1,000 yards 
above Kooranjemony, and unites with it again 500 yards 
above Goorookelgauga, from which place to the mouth, 
there is no fresh water. I examined this stream at its 
oommeneement and observed that its breadth, for 8 
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miles, varied from 40 to 70 yards ; it tlien tarns off at 
right angles and flows throngh a narrow rocky channel 
12 yards broad and 60 long. The rocks consist only 
of sand-stone, and therefore may easily be removed. 
Still farther up, the stream runs without interruption, 
until it branches off from the river above Kooranjemony, 
and thas outs off both the angle at the^janction and 
the dry bed of the river between Kooranjemony and 
Goorookelganga. 

Sunday, March 6, 1832. — Proceeded up the river 
with our canoe, containing, besides myself, eight people ; 
six rowers, a steersman, and a look-out-man. Having 
no outrigger, the greatest attention was required to 
steer clear of the drifts, as an upset might have been 
attended with dangerous consequences, the river swarm- 
ing with alligators. We were six hours in pulling up 
to Pooleadei>oote, a small place situated on the left 
bank of the river. Hare I pitched my tent for the 
night, on a dry sand-bank in the middle of the river, 
which I preferred to the shore, on aceount of the in- 
credible numbers of mosquitoes, elephants and ohetahib 
were also numerous, the bowlings of the latter being 
heard the whole night. The alligators, too, were 
splashing in every direction. 

Monday, 6.— Pulled up in four hours to Oroone, 7 
miles from Pooleadepoote. It is a village on the left 
side of the river, consisting of six or seven well-built 
houses, constructed of large tamarind, jack, and mango 
trees. But the place was deserted, in consequence o f 
two. men having died of fever. This is the nsual 
practice of the natives in small villages. The houses 
were supported by piles in oonsequenoe of the inunda- 
tions of the river at its rise during the December 
rains. 

The vidahn of Tricnamode, which is on the right 
side of the river, paid me a visit at this place, at- 
tended by about fifty well-dressed Moormen. He has 
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under his jurisdiction several -large villages on the 
right side of the river; the inhabitants of which 
cultivate paddy very extensively. Gattoo-amvella is a 
village about a mile from the opposite bank of 
the river. It contains thirty families and a Moorish 
temple. 

Monday ^' — Proceeded up to Catoopelane, two 
nfiles from Oroone« and on the same side of the river . 
This village contains thirty fiunilies. It is under the 
jurisdiction of the vidahn of Pavarella^ a place in 
the interior, about eight miles from Catoopelane. The 
houses here also are built upon piles. Here, I was 
surrounded by at least 100 Moormen, who were as- 
sembled to celebrate their Christmas at their temple 
at Cattoo>amvella. All the villages in this part are 
populous; and the surrounding country abounds in 
grains. 

Tuesday, March 7.— Was six hours in palling up to 
Ferreatory, a large village on the. right of the river, 
ten miles ftom Catoopelane. Here it was that Capt. 
^^nderson crossed the river with a party of troops on 
his march from Battio^oa to attack Bintenne, on 
February 14, 1815. It contains fifty Moorish families, 
who are neither under the jurisdiction of the Tedahs nor 
the Cingalese. Near this place two Modliars reside ; 
the Feereatory Modiiar who presides over eight villages 
and the Chinnetorry Modiiar who superintends but 
three. 

From Kooranjemony as far as 3 miles below Peerea- 
tory, a distance of 27 miles, the river varies in breadth 
from 90 to 140 yards, and from 4 to 7 feet in depth. 
It is very winding and was then very low. At Kooranje- 
mony, it rises during the freshes from 10 to 12 feet ; here 
it rises from 12 to 16 feet. In some places it overflows 
its bMiks 3 or 4 feet ; but this innndatiou is of short 
duration, and takes place but twice in the year— January 
and August. At the sudden turns of the river, sand 
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is oolleoted in banks 3 or 4 feet above low water^ 
but covered at the rise. These banks must be removed 
in order to admit the passage of boats. Most probably, 
were the impediments at Kooranjemony removed, the 
force of the stream would gradually destroy these banks. 
Besides this impediment, there is another which renders 
the navigation exceedingly difficult and dangerous— 1 
mean dead trees, which have hung for many years ^in 
the river attached by their roots to the banks. But 
these may easily be removed by the natives of the 
neighbouring villages. Most likely this is one cause 
which prevents^ the sand from drifting down. The 
stream runs generally 2 miles an hour: but in the 
narrow parts of the river it is of course more rapid. 
Three mUes below Peereatory, the features of the 
river are considerably altered. Here it suddenly becomes 
broad and shallow, and separates into two branches — 
the right, which 1 ascended is called the Peerear- 
ganga ; the left, the Ohenaganga. I crossed the latter 
in two places: its breadth at the one was 110 yards; 
at the other 90. It unites with the Adambanar, and 
its bed is dry and consists of deep saod. It would 
be possible to tom the river into this channel, as,, 
at its separation, it is very shallow. This is worthy of 
consideration. A little helots Peereatory, the natives 
had thrown a dam obliquely across the river in order 
to turn the stream into a large canal. 

Wednesdayt ^areh 8. — proceeded through a fine 
open country to a hill about 8 miles to the right of this 
place. It is mentioned by Oapt. Anderson as having 
its top constantly veiled by the douds. It is called 
Demballagalle by the natives, and the (Gunner’s Quoin 
by mariners. 1 should suppose it to be between 8 
and 4,000 feet in height. The people of Peereatory 
declare that for ages no one has snooeeded in gaining 
the summit ; and that the Yedahs were the only persoos 
who had made a partial ascent in search of honey: 
The day previous, I had despatched to the hill the 
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Vidahn of the Vedaha, (many of whom live at the 
foot of the hill,) in order to procare guides for my 
intended ascent. Bat when 1 arrived, he informed 
me, that they were terrified at the idea of ascending and 
had fled. My followera dedared that without them it 
was impossible to accomplish my object. But when 1 
told them that 1 would make the attempt alone, they 
consented to accompany me. There is no path known to 
the natives ; but, on approaching the top, we perceived 
an elephant path, and from the quantity of dung, I 
should suppose these animals to be numerous here : 
hut how they suoeed in making their ^.vay up, I caunot 
imagine. There certainly must be a path known only 
to them and to the Yedahs. We were three hours in 
gaining the summit. The ascent was very difficult; 
I was frequently obliged to creep up on my hands and 
knees, and had often to tarn baek in order to find 
a more accessible way- However, 1 was rewarded for 
all my toils by a most splendid and extensive view 
of the country. I conld distinctly see Chapel-point at 
Ttinoomalie, behind which was Flag-staff-point, 
^atticaloa lake; the hills beyond Minery,and the 
Kandyan hills were also visible, the contrast between 
Tambankadewa, aod tbe Yedah districts, as seen 
from hence, is very great ; the one eonsisting of un- 
cultivated plains, and abounding with marshes, the 
other having the appearance of an extensive park. 
There is no hill within 15 miles of Gunner’s Quoin. 

After taking bearings, I resolved to attempt the 
elephant path, but soon lost it, and had even greater 
difficulty in descending than in ascending. For wo 
were frequently obliged to cling with our bauds to 
the branches of trees and sufier ourselves to drop a 
height of 6 or 8 feet over loose overhanging stones 
whose balance very little weight would destroy. The 
Yedahs cultivate Indian com, and other dry grain, 
and possess several small gardens. 

1 was informed that about 16 miles to the east of 
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the hill, there is e hot spriog vrhich risee three or 
ioor feet above ground, and is surrounded by a oanl- 
dron 25 yards in diameter, consisting of very soft 
mud, from which issue both a warm and a cold 
stream. 

Thursday, 9 , — I proceeded this morning to the junc- 
tion of the Ambsnganga with this river, about five 
miles from Peereatory, and rested till afternoon, dh 
the point formed by the two rivers. A mile above the 
junetion and on the left side of the Ambanganga is 
the village of Dastotte. 

In the afternoon I proceeded to Marrigototte, a 
village about five miles from the junotion, situated on 
the left side of the Mahavilla, and oontaining ten 
Moorish families. 

The country people began to make many objections 
to my proceeding further, partioularly the Yidahn of 
Dastotte, a man of great influence in this part. He 
even threatened my guide who bad accompanied me 
from Catoopelane, if he did not return. But when 
he found that I was fully determined to proceed, ha, 
altered his behaviour and beeame attentive. The 
Peereatory Modliar appeared to have very little influ- 
ence here, so that his presence was of very little 
service. 1 could obtain no information respecting the 
river beyond Calinga. 

Friday, March, 10. — Proceeded to Oalinga, six miles 
from Marrigatotte, and 24 from Peereatory. From 
the latter place to Calinga, the river varies in breadth 
from 250 to 500 yards, and in some places is not 
more than one foot deep. The banks are in good 
order, but are overflowed during the freshes, which 
1 attribute to the Virgel not being a sufficient outlet. 

The Headmen of Oottovilla, five miles from Calinga, 
waited on me here, and represented that my canoe 
could not go any further, iu consequence of the rooks ; 
nor would they famish me with men to carry it. In 
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faok, they made all the opposition in their power to 
my farther progress; and» notwithstanding they had 
received specific orders to render me assistance, they 
rei\i8ed, on the ground of their being under the juris- 
diction of Matella, which I afterwards learned was 
untrue. 

Cotlovill^ contains a population equal to that of the 
Tdhibankadewa district, and pays, I understand| no 
duties to Government, on account of iln being a temple 
village. 

The plains on each side of the Ambanganga are 
very extensive, and are irrigated by ''means of large 
water^courses, which are supplied by the superabun- 
dant water of the river which overflows its banks.'- 

On my return from my excursion, I observed marks 
of the country having been formerly cultivated ; and 
from the large population of Cottovilla, there is no 
doubt but that this part of the country must have 
been formerly in a very flourishing condition. 

At Galinga, the river, for about a mile, is exceedingly 
^ckj ; reefs of rocks in some places running from hank 
to bank, forming water-falls over which the stream 
runs with great impetuosity. Some of these falls are 
12 feet in height. 1 was informed that the river oon- 
tinnes thus for many miles, which completely dispi- 
rited my crew. With these difficulties and the great 
opposition of the headmen, I began to hesitate about 
proceeding ; but the anxiety 1 felt to solve the question 
as to the practicability of rendering the river navi- 
gable, induced me to persevere. 1 accordingly ordered 
the canoe to be hauled up on shore, and gave the 
headmen to understand, that I would remain till I 
received directions from Kandy. I therefore sent letters 
to Sir John Wilson, Commander of the Forces, and 
to the authorities in Kandy, explaining my situation. 
Soon after these letters had been despatched, the 
headmen became alarmed, and offered to giv e me every 
assistance ; at the same time declaring that it was 
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ueeless to attempt to proceed further, for that the 
river was verv rocky and dangerous; but such was 
their either real or assumed ignorance respecting the 
river, that they had actually never heard of such a 
place as Himberewe which I knew could not be iar 
distant. 

On examining the river immediately above Calioga, 
1 found it rocky, but still it did not appear to me 
impossible for a canoe to proceed, and I therefore 
resolved to make the attempt. After having had the 
canoe carried a mile along the banks, 1 made pre- 
parations to re-embark ; and, lest 1 should encounter 
a similar interruption, I proposed that forty men 
should accompany me along the banks ; but so little 
authority had the headmen, that it was not until 
after a long and very noisy debate, tliat it was at 
length agreed that the Moors should act as pioneers 
to clear a road through the jungle; the Yedahs carry 
the baggage; and the Cingalese be ready to carry 
the canoe past any unnavigable part. Thus we advanced) 
in all about 200 people, and though there were fortj^ 
and fifty people to carry the baggage, part of it was 
frequently left behind ; a bundle however Small being 
considered a sufiicient burden for one man. 

Sunday ^ 17. — Fulled six miles up the river, and 
found it rocky in some places; reefs running across, 
causing falls of about 2 feet. Fitchedjmy teuton a sand- 
bank. 

Monda/y^ 18. — Succeeded with difiGculty in pulling 
through the rooky part of the river. The rooks extend 
14 miles, and are generally from one to three feet 
above the water when low, but are covered at the 
rise and have a deep channel running between them. 
The breadth of the river varies £h)m 150 to 250 
yards. The banks are high, but there are numerous 
gaps out through them in order to allew the water 
a passage into the numerous rivulets and canals which 
extend a considerable distance into the interior* 
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Cinnamon grows here, and I was informed by the 
headmen that ten persons had been sent three 
months ago to cnt it for Government. 1 observed 
a tree which I understand grows in abundance here, 
and which prodaces the finest description of white 
dammer. < 

In the afternoon, I proceeded up two miles and came 
to the bed of a large river, down which a small 
stream was running, and entered the Mahavilla from 
the right side. Its bed consisted of sand, and was 
from* 50 to 60 yards wide. I oould not asoetLain 
its name though it was the largesi 1 had passed . 
It probably rises in the S. W. of Batticaloa. 

luesday, 19. — Proceeded this morning to Himberewe, 
a village on the right of the river, containing about 
SO families. The inhabitants, apparently Vedahs, 
possess garder 8 on both sides of the river, which 
produce Indian corn, tobacco, curracan, pumpkins, 
plantains, &c. 1 observed bows and arrows in several 
of the houses which I visited. The country is the 
finest 1 have seen in the Island, and well calculated 
for grazing, as the graas is extremely fresh and 
cattle numerous. It struck me that if wheat would 
grow anywhere in Ceylon, this is the part best 
calculated lor it. The temperature of this country 
IS much cooler than at Bintenne, the latter being 
surrounded by bills. 

At 12 left Himberewe, and at 5 passed Gindurawe, 
a small village on the right. Here there is a larger 
plantain garden. I pitched my tent for the night 
on the right bank about 6 miles from Himberewe. 

Wednesday, 20. — This morning I reached Kindegoddy, 
9 miles from Himberewe, a large Moorish village 
on the left. The land is watered by small streams 
from the hills: it is flit, but not very extensive, 
and produces dry grain and paddy ; for the culti- 
vation of the latter of which it is peculiarly well 
c culated* The village is 18 miles from the ter- 
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iuiur\tion ol Ujo rooks above OaUnjj[a; The river, 
iluriTi^y til 8 iiiMlaitcti, varii-s from 180 to 250 yards 
in breadth, sonKJtimes extending into roaches or ba^a. 
The water lier^* b. (lomos shtllow, and we were 
obliged s(i ti» drag tbo canoe a i‘horfc disbiuoo 

over the b. d ; the frees ovorbang the river so low as 
Hometimfs to prevent the passage of tho caooo 
tbroujh the deep parts. The banka aro good and 
high, nnd are not overfl »wod. Tlie rise of tlin water 
daring the freshes is trom 20 to 25 feor There is 
a roed from Kblegoddy to Kandy, the die^aucc ' f 
which place I concede to bo the same as from Bintcuou 
to Kandy. 

At 1 P.M., I left Kindegoddy and at 5, arrived at. 
JBiutenne, 5^ miles distant. The river varies in 
breadth from 100 to 200 yards, and for the first mile is 
very rocky, having the same appearance as at Calinga. 

Bintenne is too well known to require a dt .setiptiuii. 
It fru/fer.s rmcli from want of rain, and i3*coa.^idtTU(( 
by natives as? ext e sivnly hot. It wu.s used, I viu- 
derstand, 1)> the Kandj^HU Gi vernnient, as a p!aco of 
banishment. The river ri.so8 25fect during t.ho rrobhe.^-' 
and was never known to be so lotv as at this time. 
The Cvyiintry around contains a large population, 
probably seven or oight thousand peojile. 

There is an excellent rojd between Bmtennc and 
Batticalop, through the V«Mhjih distiict, a four da^';* 
journey ,• — 

Miles. 

From Bintenne to raddecombero Waddtgam, 

where five Vedah fami.ios roeide.. 18 

From Bintenne to Ilordapaliata Allogoddy, 

ocntaiuiug six families 36 

From Bintenne to Kittella Badegama, containing 

three families 60 

From Bintenne to Krroor 84 

From do to BatUcaloa,.., 03 
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At Bintenne proYisions are extravagantly dear> 
they are brought from Battioaloa and Hambantotte. 
Kice iji particular is very dear. 

Thursdjayy 21. — Was unwell, and remained at Bintenne, 
the ezceseive heat having caused a determination 
of blood, to the head. 

Friday, 22. — Left Binteniie and arrived in throe 
hours at Pangragam,a large Moorish village, pleasantly 
situated on the right side of the river. There is 
DO variation in the appearance of the river from 
Bintenue to this place. The inl}abitaDtB are subject 
to a Moorish Yidahn, who paid me groat attention 
and rendered me more assistance than any . I had 
hitherto met with. Bat I could obtain no informa- 
tion on which I could depen respecting the rivO]. 
beyond tEis. Some said that after proceeding 6 miles 
farther, 1 could easily reach Kandy by water. This 
induced me to persevere, particularly as 1 was informed 
that there was a canal which cut cif the rocky part 
of tbe river above. 

At 2 p.M, left Fangragam and found the river 
very rocky, and in some places water-falls of or 
4 feet high. After proceeding with difficulty for 
three miles, 1 pitched my tent for the night. 

Saturday^ 23.—Found as we proceeded, that the 
river became still more rocky ; and in getting the 
canoe over a cataract 6 feet high, it filled three 
times- After this, we proceeded d short distancr3 to 
Ahigam, where we found it impossible to proceed 
farther in the canoe, on account of tbe rocks. Here 
I found the canal that had been mentioned to me 
at Fangragam, Its bed is 80 or 90 feet above that 
of the river. It was cut, it is said, by the order 
{of some Kandyan kirg. It commences at a sma 
scataract eight miles above Fangragam, runs by the 
pide of a long hill and after skirting extensive 
addy plainer falls into the river opposite to Fan" 
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gragam. I ascenilod it for three miles from it 
mouth, and found it from G to 9 feet wide and 
1 foot deep, haviug a slow current. The Vidahii of 
Pangragam told me that it was now but ot 
little use in consequence of hanug been long 
neglected. 

Even hero I could obtain no information respect-^ 
iug the river, but found it less roclcy about the mouth 
of the canal wbiih<'r 1 had my canoe conveyed and 
where I spent tbe nigbf. Put half a mile beyond, 
it was very rockj^; still the people assured me that 
still further on I should find the river perfectly free from 
rocks, and that I should be able to proceed in my canoe. 

Sundny^ 24. — Wa 'ked up^ to Rattambo along the 
banks of the river, «. distance of lour miles. Here 
the Oina Oya unites with this river and both fall 
into a natural bssiu formed io some perpendicular 
rocks which rise 40 feet above the surface of the 
water, Besides the principal fall which is* 16 fi^et in 
perpend oular height, there aro several smaller falls 
of 10 or 12 feet in height. The rock's forming the 
basin are, during the freshes, 4 or 5 feet under water, 
eo the rise hero is about 54 feet. Half a mile above 
Kattambe, 1 crossed a large river called the Bombee 
Oya, which enters the Mabavilla on the left side. 
About a mile from the river there is a village of the 
same name whore 1 spent the night. 

Mondaif, 25. — The Vidahn of Pangragam, who bad 
accompanied me hither, left me. I have obtained 
con.siderable information from him respecting the 
country and the river. lie served as an interpreter 
to my Cingalese followers. Sent n y horse and bag- 
gage on by a road wbieh led to K^ndy resolving to 
follow the course of tho river on foot. After scram- 
bling a considerable distance along tbe bed, over rocks 
and sands my further course was interrupted by a 

range of lofty abd inaccessible rocks, extending across 
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the riv( r. 1 was therefore obliged to make a circuit, 
and following my borso and baggage which I presently 
overtook, we nseetided a hill, near the summit of 
which the path became very narrow, and led along 
the verge of a precipice 150 f« et in height. Not 
suspecting danger, we still conlinued our course, till 
the path, which consisted of soft soil, approached so 
Viear the edge ot the precipice, that the ground under 
the horse’s feet, gave way, and threw him on his knees. 
We endeavoured to extricate him, but he plunged, 
and fell over ihe precipice upon the rocks beneath, and 
wa^ so much injured, that we were ob^ged to shnot him. 

Tuesday, 26- —Crossed the ferry of Gimblegamtotte, 
and as the coolies refused to go further, I was ob- 
liged to leave my baggagetand proceed to Gonuegamo^ 
and from thence to Kandy, where I arrived after a 
fatiguing walk of 25 miles. There appeared to be no 
improvement in t! e river during this distance, and the 
rocts and cataracts still continuing except for two or 
three miles. Had I obtained information on which 
I could depend as to the state of the river I would 
not have proceeded beyond Bintenne. 

It will be perceived from the above joumil, that 
the river in its present state is navigable for boats 
only of the smallest size. But that were the ob- 
structions at Kooranjemony and Goorookel removed, 
impediments in other parts of the river, consisting 
priHloally of sand would also be removed by the 
mere increase of the current and thus render the 
river capable of being navigated by the largest boats, 
at least as far as Galinga, 80 miles from the mouth, 
where it becomes rocky ; and even then these rocky 
parts might be avoided by opening a stream which 
branches off from the left side of the river immedi- 
ately above Calinga and enters it again about a 
mile and a half below. But even the rocky parts 
of the river may bo rendered navigable : for the rooks 
were not moro than throe feet above water even at 
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the time I visited them, and the water wax never 
ki OWD to be HO lo»v. Tlu*y are also of eo* soft a 
im ure ns to le eHsily brokc^u by a sledgc^bHnunor 
or else blas'cd. Sliould this ever be undertaken, it 
a oul ’ be necesHary to clear only one f-ide (' be lei't 
is he most eligible) of tbo livor for the breadth of 
40 yards. A tracking path should a 'so be cleared 
ou the bank. The expens<^ and diflieulties are not 
so great as may Ve imagined. But in order to form 
a correct idea as to the practicability «of ren airing 
the rivt/* navigable, an intelligent person should re- 
side at some co*nv< nient spo‘, Cottovilla for instance, 
where he would bo enable i to examine the river at 
the various periods. 

No. VI.~(5ee paget 84 and 55,) 
KALKUDA BAY— THE FUTUBE PORT 

FOR BATTICALOA: 

BEPOBT OP CAPT. DONNAN. 

The following is the fall report we reoently re- 
ferred to, which has been ooorteoasly . placed aU 
oar disposal by Oovernment : - 

Master Attendant’s Office, Oolombo, 6 th Feb. 1872. 
The Hon’ble the Colonial Secretary, &o., &c. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter No. 67 of the 
30th November last, and previous correspondence on 
the subject, I have the honour to report my return 
to Colombo from visiting Vendaloos Bay. 

1 proceeded in the steamer Serendib ” on the 3rd 
ultimo and landed at Batticaloa ou the 7tb. On the 
10th 1 proceeded by land in company with Mr. 
Folkard to Valaoheena rest-house, which is about 
four miles from the proposed harbour in South Bay 
or Kalkodar. On the 11th and 12th we visited Kal- 
kodar, and on the latter date we were rowed in the 
Masullah boat, which Mr. Morris very kindly deapatcheg 
from Batticaloa, from Kalkodar across Ye ndaloos Bay 
and up Valacheena river, thus having an opportunity 
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of judging of the mprits of both Ealkodar and Vala- 
cbeena river as a port of resort for vessels in the N.-E, 
monsoon. 

I have no hesitation in stating that should it be 
found necessary to establish a port as an outlet, for 
the Batticaloa district in the N.-E. monsoon, Ealkodar 
iti superior tp Valaoheena river. The former requires 
little or no expense to make it at once available ; it 
possesses a deep bay (mucb deeper than is shown 
upon the Admiralty chart of the East coast) formed 
by Vendaloos Point extending duo from the head 
of the bay for about one mile, and sailing vessel a 
would have no difficulty in coming into the anchorage 
or in putting to sea ; whereas the entrance to the 
latter place is bounded by an extensive an d dangerous 
reef on which the sea breaks, and the wind blows 
right in so that even if the river were deepened 
snfficiently to admit moderately large vessels, salting 
vesBels wonld not be able to get out to sea without 
being towed or warped, which would be a very tedious 
iOperatiou for the long distance it would require to be 
done io get a sufficient offing. 

In Ealkodar 1 found four fathoms water and sandy 
bottom within 400 yards of the beach at the head 
of the bay, where 1 believe vessels of 16 feet 
draught would find safe anchorage ibrongbont the 
North-East monsoon. Vendaloos Point extending 
to the eastward shelters the bsy from the monsoon 
wind and to a great extent from the sea also ; for 
although there was a heavy sea outside of the point, 
and in Vendaloos Bay on the day 1 crossed it, yet at 
the four fathoms anohorage within Ealkodar Bay 
there was no sea, but only a smooth surface swell from 
the eastward, certainly not higher than is to bo found 
in Oolombo inner harbour on a very moderate S.-W. 
monsoon day. Veasele could ride at anchor there 
very snug and steady, with a small anchor and cable 
laid out astern to beep their head on to the swelL 
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There is a flat ledge of rocks shelving abruptly into 
deep water skirh'og the northern shore of the bay, and 
at the termination of it in the angle of the bay, 1 found 
very little surf on the beach. At this point a jetty might 
be constructed, at which boats conld lie and receive or 
discharge cargo, and the erection of a jetty along 
with a small harbour light on the Vondaloos Point 
appears to be the only outlay required to make Kalkodar 
Bay available for shipping purposes. The Batticaloa ' 
road, would, of course, require to be extended up to the 
bead of the ba^. 

In thus reporting Kalkodar Bay an available harbour 
for shipping, 1 am presuming that it and the approaeheB 
to it are free from hidden rocks or shoals, and this 
point I had not the means of determining ; therefore, 
before it can be pronounced a safe port, a very careful 
and minute survey of the bay and its approaches is 
requisite. Mr. Folkard is aware of a reef having only 
from 9 to 12 feet of water over it situated in the 
entrance to the bay, but he says there is a deep and 
wide channel on both sides of it, and' about thrdh- 
quariersof a mile off Vendaloos Point, and there is a 
patch of rocks, which lies in the way of vessels coming 
from the northwards, but they might easily avoid it by 
taking careful orosB-bearinge of the neigbouring bead - 
lands. 1 have no doubt, however, that if an accurate 
chart were made, and the more prominent rooks marked 
off by beacons, an easy and safe channel for both 
sailing vessels and steamers would be found leading 
op to the four fathoms anchorage in the bead of thee 
bay. 

In connection with this subjy t, I may report upon 
the performance of the masu^iah boat on the day 1 
landed at Batticaloa. There was on that day a heavy 
. swell in the roadstead where the **3ereodib^ anchored 
about one mile off the bar, yet there was very 
.^ctle surf on the beach where the masullah bout 
U *!.ded about midway between the bar and the flagstaff. 
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and I was landed on the beach p'erfeetlj dry without 
having received a single spray over me. There wa^ 
too little water over the bar for the boat topa^siiito 
the lake and therefore it was obliged to be beaded 
outside. 

During the day the boat made three or four success , 
fuf trips to the steamer, and from what I witnessed 
of its performance, I believe it is capable of commu- 
nicating with a vessel in the effing on any day of 
the N -E. monsoon, even when it might be unsafe for 
a vessel to anchor. The masullah boat 'nas, therefore, 
proved quite a success, and it is a great acquisition 
to the port of Battioaloa. I doubt, however, the abilit y 
of the Battioaloa boatmen to work it after the agree- 
ment with the Madras crew shall have expired. — I 
am, &c., (Signed) James Donnas. 


THE MABAYABS OF BAMKAD. 


♦» 

Mr. Norton stated in the course of his address in 
the Bamnad partition suit, which is being beard at 
Madura, that the Maravars of that District were a 
set of robbers, cut-throats and murderers ; that a chief 
in the same olan was simply chosen to protect the 
pilgrims to Ramesweram that annually resrrt to the 
sacred shrine in that place; and that the members 
of ths clan were not warriors as stated by Mr. S. 
Subramanirn, in his opening address. Mr. Y. Bhashyam 
Aiyangar, in hit reply, stated that every Maravar 
was a warrior and held lands on a military tenure ; 
and that the scale upon which lands were granted by 
the Setupatis of Bamnad to their dependents was a 
piece of land capable of yielding per annum five 
kalams of rice to an ordinary foot soldier carrying 
a sword and spear ; laud yielding seven kalams to a 
musketeer; land yielding nine to a sarahoji bearer; 
and land yielding fifty to a Captain of a hundred 
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rnen. Out of the produce of these lands a tribute of 
five .fanacna was payable to the chief for each kalam 
of produce raised. Mimy oth^r interesting particulars 
have cropped up during the hearing of the above suit 
In the Gazetteer of Southern India, published by 
Pharoah & Go. in 1885, we read : — 

It is supposed by many that the Marawers (ji. c. 
the people of Bamnad and Sivagmiga) are the abo- 
rigines of this part of the Carnatic- Even to this 
day their features are different from those of their 
neighbours, and are such as to give some probable 
ground for the conjecture that the legend above nar- 
rated of the co-operation of the monkey tribe and 
their king HauumaQ in the conquest of Ceylon, ori- 
ginated in aid really afforded in that enterprise to 
the Brahminical invaders, by this people. The Mara- 
wers do not use turbans, but a handkerchief around 
the head ; the men wear ear-rings and have a fancy 
for pulling their ears downwards till they become of 
an unusual size. The women insert massive (not 
always valuable) oruameiits in the lobes of the ear 
till a peiforation is made an inch wide, and the ear 
sometimes comes down to the neck. The Marawers 
profess to worship Siva, but in the course of centuries, 
their religious ceremonies have been much influenced 
by the Brahmins. With regard to their wedding 
ceremonies and re-marriage of widows, there is a wide 
depariuro from the universal Hindoo custom .” — Madras 
Mail, Oct. 2. 


THE 8ETUPATI8 OP RA-MNAl). 


In the course of the bearing of the Bamnad 
partition suit at Madura it came out that the Setupatis 
obtained the titles of “ Warden of Tondi Harbour”; 

Establisher of the Pandiya Throne ; ** Eatablisher 
of the Chola Country” ; “ He who conquers count- 
ries seen, and never lets go countries conquered;” 
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^‘He who propped up the kingdom-;” “Para Eaj&h 
Kesari, or lion ntnong tbreigu Rajahs Rajaya 
Kajab,' Kajih Parumeswara Rajah Martanda and 
Rajah Gambhira “ The Master of the Rame- 
swaram;” “ Tnumala Setiipati, and also that of Protector 
of the Queen’s tali and so ou from the Pandiyau 
and ^aik rulers," for the various meritorious military 
services rendered by the Setupatis in the war against 
Madura by the neighbouring kings. The Setupatis 
were also granted the privilege of raising the monkey 
banner and the garuda hainior ; also t^c privilege of 
using the lion faced palinquij, ptculiar to the Royal 
house of Madura, having rclicv(‘d him for ever from 
the duty of paying tribute ; aRo to celebrate tbo 
Navio/ratri, or riine^ nights festival in Ins own capital, 
with the same pomp and magnificence with which 
it was celebrated at Madura, and other privileges. 
The Setupatis also fought several wars, entered into 
alliances, conventions and Treaties with other Kajahas 
and Kings acquired territories by such deeds, and at 
ono time they even went so far as to invade Ceylon, 
and subjugated the neighbouring Pandijan Kingdom 
and ruled over it for a considerable period of time. 
They were the chief of the seventy-two Poliagars 
on this side of the peninsula, and bad coins of tbeir 
own, and fortresses and rights of pearl-fishery on 
the coasts bordering their country. The Rajah 'lend i- 
man of Pudukota, the Rajah of Sivaganga, and the 
eighteen chiefs of the Tanjore country must stand 
before the Setupatis with the palm of their hands 
joined together and stretched cut towards the presence. 
The chiefs of Tinnevolly, such as Kata Boma Nayak- 
kan of Panjala Kurichi (the famous Oniiyan), Sirumala 
Nayakkan of Kadalkudi, and the Tokkala Totteyans, 
being all of inferior caste, must prostrate themselves 
full length before the Setupati ; and after rising must 
stand and not be seated.— il/atfras Mail, Oct. 9. 
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THE PBOQRESS OF TBADB AND * 
AGBIOULTURB AT BATTIOALOA. 

ENCOUBAQEMBNT TO OPaN* A BBANCH OTFXOE OF THE 
HEW O. B. 04 

[The following is the Statement larnished to 
us by Mr. Bobert D. Somanader some months 
ago, as supporting the case for a Branch Bank 
at Battioaloa. We think the Directors of the 
New Oriental Bank might well take the subject 
into their careful oonsidt ration.] 

Impobts. 

Table No. I. — Showing the average for periods of 
five years of the Import of Bice into and Export of 
Paddy from Battioaloa for 30 years taken from the 
Beturns of Cos toms: — 

Imported Bioe. Exported Paddy. 


Period. 

Average 

Bushels. 

Period. 

Aaerage 

Bushels. 

1856-60 

8,648 

... 1856-60 

5,5^2. 

1861-65 

11 660 

... 1861-65 

48.872 

1866-TO 

17,555 

... 1866-70 

61,692 

1871-75 

40,304 

... 1871-75 

80,697 

1876-80 

89,236 

... 1876-80 

87,565 

1881-86 

*87,896 

... 1881-86 

160,713 


Ini 1888... 181,238} In I888...t25.98l 

Bioe imported in 1889 is 112,830 bushels. 


*The slight decrease in the average Import of Bioe 
for the period of 6 years of 1881-85 was due to the 
good harvests, in some of those years n this District. 
In 1883 the amount of paddy exported from Battioaloa 
was 306,502 bushels. 

t The great decrease in the export of paddy in 1888 
was owing to the great failure of crops of that year, 
hence the great increase in the import of rice during 
the same year. 
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The above figures show a decided ifioretse of trade 
in these two articles of commerce. 

1, The principal exports of this place are paddy to 
Jaffna, and timber and copra chiefly to India and 
Colombo. 

2. The principal imports are rice from India, and 
Maifehester goods through India and Colombo as well 
as articles of general merchandize from India, Colombo 
and other ports of Ceylon. 


Exports, x 

Table No. II:— Showing the export from Batticaloa 
of timber and copra to India, taken from the 
Gastoms’ Beturns:— 


® ^ Timber. Copra. 



Quantity, 

Value in 

Quantity. 

Value in 


Logs. 

Rupees. 

Owt. 

Rupees. 

1876 

3,156 

22,306 

... 3,003 

23,351 

1883 

•3,047 

46,669 

... 3,685 

29,230 

1886 

4,007 

51,995 

... 6.661 

43,502 

1888 

4,916 

67,026 

63,427 

... 14,588 

101,097 

1889 



9,927 

69.478 

* •Logs differ 
is dimensions 
and value. 

Shows a 
steady 
increase. 

Shows a 
steady 
increase. 


Import Duties. 


Table No. III.— Showing the amount of duty received 
on Imports at Batticaloa, for some years past. From 
the Customs Betoms 


In the year 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1883 
188 V 
1 ^ 

7 

^8 


Duty received 
on Imports. 

R. 0. 

12,654 67 This shows a 
... 19 823 11 steady increase 

... 27,155 66 in the Imports, 

32,490 97 except in 1886 

85,092 51 and 1887 which 

... 36,986 89 is counter - 

... 80,015 71 balanced in 

30,484 67 1888: 

46,090 49 

oms Revenue Kq r 1889.. .B . 
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The Pbbsbnt State of Tbadb in Battioaloa. 

Table No. lY.— Showing the value of the Exports and 
Imports of Battioaloa for the yesr 1888 ; from the 
Oustoms Returns : — 

The Trade in Value of Value of Total valne of 

1888. Exports. Imports, Exports and 

Imports. 

R. o. R. 0 . R. c. 
Coastwise ... 611,157 25 No returns^ * 

To India ... 174,185 00 

From India ... 531,780 80 

Total value 1,217,073 06 

Value of Coastwise Trade for 1889 is R858,067. 

The total vcdue of the trade for last year as per Table 
No. IV. is about Rl, 200, 000 in round numbers. This is 
rather low, considering the small export of paddy last 
year owing to bad harvest. The total value of coast- 
wise exports for 1886 has been R893,796 50o. as 
against R511,157 25o. for 1888. 

This table does not include the value of the coast- 
wise Imports which is considerable. There is also a 
good wheel traffic between this and the Uva Province. 

Taking ail these into account, the annual value af 
the Trade of this place may be safely estimated at one 
and a half million rupees (Rl, 500, 000.) 


The Present State or Agricultubb in Battioaloa. 

Table No. V. — Showing the number of acres under 
cultivation of various products. From the Ceylou Blue 
Book : 

Produots. Paddy. Other Coco- To- Pasture 

Graio. nuts, baoco. 

No. of acres 1 

nuder V 64,948 8,116 13,260 413 219,015 

cultivation, j 


* No returns are available at the Customs here of 
the value of articles Imported from Colombo and other 
portly of Ceylon. We have an import of considerable 
value yearly from Colombo of various Euglisb and 
other goods, to form an idea of which if neoeesary, 
reference should be made to the Colombo Customs 
Returns. 
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BIOS IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CUL* 
TIVATION IN THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE. 

(From a GorretpondenU) 

The figares for importation of rioe as given in 
the preceding pages are really for the whole Pro- 
vince, and another inaoonraoy was that they omitted 
the importation of paddy, which is converted into 
rioe in Battioaloa and sent on to the Badulla es- 
tates. Taking this at the usual rate the correct 
figares should be somewhat as follows:— 

Import bushels Export paddy 

1888 ... 136 725 ... 25,980 

1889 ... 130 907 .. 108,195 

1890 96,849 ... 19,749 

A recent article in the “ Independent'* is simply 
all bosh. Not one single acre has gone out of 
cultivation in consequence of the grain tax. Before 
th^ Grain Tax Ordin^nc#* came into force, a certain 
area of old land was abandoned gradually in favor 
of the new land lying higher up the streams, less 
liable to damage from floods and from the salt water. 
Never mind if the Agent's figures of eultivation 
are right or wrong : the fact remains that paddy cul- 
tivation is extending at Anuradhapura and Tisea- 
maharama. and also quietly, I believe, in the Jaffna 
Waani, as well as at Battioaloa. 

Remember in Battioaloa only some 25 per cent 
of the paddy area is protected by irrigsdiion works; 
and when the N.-E. monsoon fails, as it did largely 
in 1887-8, the cultivation is seriously affected, and 
there is distress amongst the poorer classes 
who depend entirely on it. There happened to be no 
large Hblic works in hand in 1888, and so special 
works ^ad to be found to give employment. A 
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good deal of the outlay, too, was for seed paddy, 
which has been repaid. (The Grain Tax Committee 
recommend liberal advanoee of seed paddy to save 
the caltiyators from the nenrers.) 

The sales for non-payment of the grain tax are 
simply purchases by the Crown to close accounts. 
They are largely redeemed when better times come 
round and are mostly of the ** unfertile class of 
lauds*’ ; and besides there has been a great deal of 
combination in Batticaloa to try and defeat the 
working of the grain tax, which accounts for a 
large proportion of nominal sales. 

Though 1888 was somewhat a bad year, and Go- 
yernment, as a matter of graces remitted a large 
amount of annual commutation, yet 26,000 bushels 
of paddy were exported from the district— not in 
payment of interest to outsiders but for solid rupees 
paid down. 

That was a frightful muddle the local ** Time^’ 
made about the import of rice and local growth. 
1890 has been the worst year for paddy the district 
has eyer had, and the export of paddy, I hear^as only 

19.000 bushels ; but the import of rioe^Tas only 

84.000 bushels, against 157,156 in 1889 ind 198,484 
bushels in 1888. These figures show that the local 
demand has no practical influence on the import of 
rice, but rather the demand in Madulsima and Badulla. 
Possibly the murrain on the road influenced cart hire 
and diyerted thetrade. I hear too large quantities of 
rice are being now sent via Haputale to Badulla* 
Early in the year when prices in India first rose, 
some of the ohetties bought up a lot of looall7 
grown rice and employed women to pound it out 
to be mixed with coast rice. 

The Madulsima planters, too, > were dissatisfied 
with the ohetties, and tried, I learn, to organiie a 
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European agency for the supply of rice. Negotia- 
tions on this side failed, but 1 do not know what 
other arrangements were made ; and evidently a 
good deal of rice has reached the district through 
other channels. 

The present extraordinary weather and rain have 
done wonders for the district, and we are going, in 
the East, to have a splendid year, barring accidents, 
such as rain in harvest time. This is the beauty 
of paddy. The rain fails and crops ^re destroyed — 
but in 6 to 9 months you have another chance, and 
he chances are of a good season and plentiful crops. 
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IN BEFEBBNCB TO 

ANURADHAPURA 

AND THE 

NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE. 




ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
ANURADHAPURA. 

Extracts from Second Report, by H. 0. P. Bell, 
Esg., c.c.a., ARCiREODooicAii Commissioner, 
September, 1890. 

We quote the portions of Mr. BelPs seooDd Report 
which are of most general interest : — 

Within a quarter of a mile of the Abbaya- 
giri the sited of sacred buildings ithe majority now 
only recognisable by their stone boundaries and pillar 
stamps) are clustered thick. Those bordering the roads 
have been, as might be expected, ruthlessly indented 
on for modern requirements. It may yet be possible, 
by a prompt snrvey, to ascertain with some degree of 
certainty the extent and position of many of these 
ruins, the habitation of one of the three chief Bud- 
dhistic establishments at Annradhapura. But unless 
steps are taken without delay it will be hopeless to 
assay the task. A good deal — most indeed — of the land 
near the Abhayagiri is now in private hands, and the 
owners have not been restrained by sornples of super- 
sition or art from breaking np and carting away whole- 
sale boundary stones, pillars, steps, &o. — all, in short, 
that be could turned to profitable nse. Under the oir- 
cnmstanoes, the wonder rath'^r is that snfBoient remains 
to allow of the d.isjecfa meinhra being reduced to any 
order. 

It is with the greatest satisfaetion, therefore, that 
1 am able to report two interesting discoveries in the 
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(<;) About fifty yards north-west of the pokuna, and 
abutting on the Outer Circular, were found an octago- 
nal shaft and puhul capital (a type not hitherto 
noticed at Anuradhapura) and some narrow moulded 
slabs deeply morticed. These gave hope of farther 
discovery. When the raised site, six or eight feet 
above gronnc^level, and some 140 ft. in length by 110 ft- 
•broad, had been cleared of scrub, search was rewarded 
by a valuable archaeological **find ” — a post with three 
rails attached, in two pieces— a genuine fragment of a 
structural Buddhist railing.” Fortnnately the pecu- 
liar shape of the semi-convex rails had them saved from 
the fate of the shapely pillars of which bnt stumpu 
remain in position. The tenons at both ends of the 
standard explained at once the purpose of tho morticed 
■labs. Here were the raili post, and plinth ; only the 
coping seemed wanting. After continued search a 
portion of this was found, showing a few inches above 
ground, and close to it two slabs of a rounded base- 
ment, 10 inch in depth, at originally built at right 
angles to each other. This fixed the south-east corner 
^ and determined the plan of the railling which followed 
the lines of the oblong site. Trial excavation brought 
up more pieces of rails and coping, and two udditioual 
members— a stepped sub-plinth and a low socle below 
the quarter-round base. There is therefore, every 
reason to hope that by running a trench along the 
fool of the mound more of this fine railing will be un- 
earthed, and that it may yet be possible to restore it in 
part to nearly its pristine form. 

The railing consisted of square 8 inches standards,— 
the angle posts probably 10 in. by 8 in., — 3 ft. 10 in* 
in height, kept upright by tenons (3 in. by 2 in.) at 
top and bottom, which fitted mortices in the upper 
plinth and coping. Three lenticular rails, in. deep, 
project from the posts 9 in- to 12 in. The centre 
tmI is separated ia. from the upper and lower 
ri \ and these 2 in. from coping and plinth respeotively. 

A in tie in- by ^ in) strengthens the rails near 
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their lateral extremities. The wid ‘St iott rnpaoes of 
the mortioe hnles dii the plinth slabs are but 17 lo. 
which would bring ‘he posts within a foot of one 
another; aomo w^ulil secin to liave been Mill closer 
together. The coping, rounded at top it> 8 in. deep, 
the upper plinth 13 in., anti hotb are delioately 
moulded. The lower plinth, three-stepped (2, 2^, 2|.) 
is 7 ID. in depth, the baiiemeiit 8 ii>., and the ^ le 
9 in.— all cut on their upper sarface with a half-inch 
set to prevent the members above sagging outwards. 
The entirH railing rested on a utouo foundntiou and 
from gr und 4o coping was 7 ft. 6 in. m height. 

Comparing it with the best known Indiati examples, 
it follows thftt nf. Buddha Gaya in being reotaiignlar, 
thereii. differiui' from the Bharhut, Sanohi, and Ama- 
lavati riiils. In uasoulptiired bareness it resembles the 
railing round the Great Tope of Sanohi, bu? carriea 
eimplioity even further by square, in lieu of octa 
gonal, posts.* 

The annexed drawing gives »he elevation aod sec- 
tion of each me uher and a restored elevation of the 
whole railing — the first discovered in Ceylon. 

Too few of the pil'ar stumps aie I'Hoeable to pi-rmit 
of the plan of the building which the railing enclosed 


* Mr. Burrows states (Report, Sessional Paper No. X. 

1886, pp. 8, 12) that he oame on a ** Buddhist railing ” 
when wo'-king at the Nissanka Lata Maiidapaya^ 
perhara the most interesting building in Polonoara* 
wa. Unfortunately it has been wilfully and exten- 
sively broken, but most of the stone posts are still 
standing, while on the western side two posts are left 
with their rails still in position, which enable us to form 
an excellent idea of the whole arrangement.’* From 
the measnrFments annexed to his Report the rail is 
shown to differ considerably from that just found at 
Annradhapura, being rather of ** post and rail ” type in 
stone. The posts are higher (6 ft. 6 in ), though of 
mneb the same width (8 in. by 8) in.). But the rails 
are both longer (B ft. 2) in.),,morH shallow (7i in.)« and 
half an inch thicker (6 in.), and the interspace rnn 
from 6 in. to lOf in. 
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beiuK BO mnoh as gneaaed. Speoulation mpet await 
the result of eicavation. ^ 

(d) ArijoiuioR the Native BeethoDse, are two un- 
usaally large baluatrades, 8 ft. in length, with volute 
ends 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and a f«w broken pillars 
of a vibare which faoM east, and must have had an 
importance. The' outside Htumps measure 1 It. 5 in. 
square, those inside 1 ft. 3) in. The terminals and 
step^ seem to have been removed. Other stumps pro- 
jecting from the ground at a slight distance from the 
four angles mark the site of the outlying chapels, of 
which that to the south-east is inside* the Rest house 
premises. 

(«) A little south of the supposed Dhammaruchi 
mouastery, across the main roarl, oa a levelled mound, 
were found two carved capitals of the ** pavilion 
type, 1 ft, 9 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., and 9 in. at the neck- 
ing to the shaft. 

{f) A little behind must have been a building of 
some forty pillars, broken short, perhaps a second 
njonastery. 

{g) Close to the roid, on a still higher level, are 
twelve one-foot pillars in the rough ; and further east 
a single worked door jamb still uprii^ht. 

(h) Beyond, near some cnoly lines, is a fine 
‘‘pavilion” (provisionally adopting the term /attl 
fwicuaj) of the type best known from the two 
n^ar the Rawanweli Da^caba and the Pesenok ” Palace.’’ 
J! ‘ f.icied west, measured 45 ft. 6 in. by 28 ft- 10 in., 
followed the general arrangement of this clnssot 
’uMin^. The platform balustrades and guard- tones 
. palas beneath seveii>headed cobras) with bull 

^ arw I alf buried, but, the steps have been “reqni- 
” by seme “ Goth ” loth to spare even the 
.Uuicest architectural lemains. The'^e W( re 6 ft 6 n 
s j(\ M;d led between large and carefully carved 
* risfs to a landing slab, 10 f'. 3 in, in depth, 
side sedilia. The twenty-four pillars have f-bafts 
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5 ft. high, squared to 1 ft. 1 in., and topped by sp'axed 
C’tpitals (2 ft. wide at top), with an ornamf^ntHl band, 

6 ID. deep, of dwarf musioians and jesters. The pillars 
are ranged three and three, four deep, on eith r side 
of the central passage, II ft. wide. The exterior faoe 
^f the outer oapitals beini; left nearly perpendi- 
cular and bare of carving, would seem to imply that 
a brick wall shut in the pillars on all four sidhs. 
The interor space may have been divided into two 
rooms. 6 ft. by S ft., opening on to thn central passage 
with a verandah, 6 ft. in width, round ■ the building 
inside. The ^ll-plates of wood rested on square 
abaci an i the roof may have risen thence in the 
picturesque Kandyan pagoda style. Eleven pHlars are 
upright, but only four retain their oapitals. 

Including the two ** pavilions ’* north-west of the 
Bawanweli, the ** Peacock Palace/' and thiit in area 
Y near the Jetawanaram^, not m >rd than half a dozen 
of these artistic struolures are known They merit 
special attention and correlative study, pending which 
no coffideDt assumption regarding their original con- 
formation when completed, or their precise connection 
j>ith unloubtedly sacred buildings, can be put for- 
ward with any claim to reiiauce. 

(t) Across, and wi'^hin a few ytrds of, the Kandy- 
Trincomalee road north of this pavilion,” in cheua, 
now private property, atoqj a large vihar*', 46 ft. 
by 42 ft., on twenty-four pillars (not one intact), also 
facing west. The basement and all but half the guard 
stones are beueath the ground. The steps an 1 balus- 
trades have gone the way of most of the sten^^ in the 
neighbourhood. On the guard-stone faces are large con- 
ventional janitors overshadowed by nine headed cobras 
and on the off-sets bulls kneeling. Three of the oonneoted 
chapels, those south-west, north-west, and north-east, 
can be traced. The main road has been run over the site 
of the fourth. They were esch 24 ft. square and six 
teeu-pillared, with smaller terminals of janitors, under 
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five-beaded oobraa, liou off*8eti» and balustrade! and 
steps in proportion. A fifth bnildioE on itwenty-fonr 
pillars lay behind the eontb-west annexe en icheion, 

(t) Twenty yards north, amidst eoantleaa broken 
shafts, are a large and a small “stone canoe." The 
sides of the larger one are constructed of six monolith 
slabs — fonr stones nearly 17 ft. in length by 2 ft. 5 in. 
dee^, and 7 in. thick, slightly oonrave inside, the end 
slabs 3 ft. broad — giving a total exterior measurement 
of 36 ft. 6 in. by 3ft. Even this massive trough has not 
altogether escaped the modem sledge hammer, bnt is 
not past repair. 

As with the giant “canoe" in the Outer Cironlar, 
a smaller ** boat " lies near. This has been ont out 
vertically inside from a single block of granite, 9 ft. 
by 9 ft., to a depth of 1 ft. 3 in. and a length and 
breidth of 2 ft. 2 in. by 7 ft. 5 in. 

(Ar) Stretching north of the “canoes " for a hundred 
yards or more tonet have been a wealth of miner 
vibaias and connected bnildings attached to Abbaya- 
giri, with nothing now above ground to distinguish 
them from similar ruins already described .The 
remsins of at least a dozen were counted, huddled 
together — five, a vihare and annexes, due east of the 
Pagaba; and others probably “disappeared" when 
the land wss ohenaeil. All have suffered rough hand- 
ling. It cannot but be a matter of regret that land 
BO crowded with ruins was ever sold, or, when sold, 
that at least stringent conditions for the preservation 
of every stone tn nitu were not ezaoted from the 
purchasers and enforced. 

* * • There can be little doubt that centuries back 
the Malwatn-oya, from some cause not now assignable, 
was liable to heavy floods, and that this causeway 
was designed to keep communication open at all times 
between the two vibares when the surrounding land 
was submerged. The causeway, 9 ft. wide, was built 
on three rows of wedged monolith piers (now only 
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3 ft, above ground), all tenoned for greater security, 
witti cross be^ius and five or six longitudinal slabs, 
after tho anoie it fasbioo. The interspace between 
the uprights and lengthways was not more khan 5 ft. It 
16 remarkable that in the whole stretch of 308 yards 
hardly a beam or slab is left — a clean sweep, for which 
ashlar seekers of the present day oanuot be held 
resp>uHible, more eipeciallj in view of the di^ianc^ of 
any ex sung road. The bi-seotion of the causewiy 
ofcu'-s exa'jciy a; tbe mid lie of the nv ^ — n curious 
coincidence if ii<»thing more. A few sin >b an i cross 
beaini are to^be seen in its bed, half c>>vdred by silt. 

MlUlNTaLB. 

Between September IB .h a td 17th I aev^mp iui^d the 
Govemaeat A/eut (Air. R. W. levers) to Mibiutj.le, 
i I order to familiariHe myself with the rums which stud 
the severe hill-t aud the ground at their bn^e. 

• Thjre a good deal of arohmologieal work still to 
be done at this place, bo closely oonuectad with the 
sacred hi-^tory of Anuradhapura. Thu hills ate boney- 
oiimbod with countess oavn-d welliugs of ruuluse 
priests, aud rook inscriptiunB abound. Many of tlfese 
htve a distinct palsograpbic value, ezhi biting the 
gradual transition from th < Asuki character to n leas 
aneient t>pe, and are uo^ without historioal record of 
royal donors by whom these namely h^bitatioua were 
prepared and bestjweion the prienthood. 

Dr. Miiller hts giveu only eightof these insctiptions 
in his work. 

1 propose, if possible, to devote a w*ek o* two later 
on to an ex«ruinati«m of the oaves an t ruins at 
Mihintaie, which hive ^uffarel the natural fata of 
oomparative neglect from the proximity of the far 
more extensive and attractive ruins of Anuradhapura 

Kanadaba. 

We to )k the oppor^u iity of visiting the old granite 
bridge over the Kamdane a recently disc jvered. It 
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lies SIX riiilrs f’rni ^(iir of tbe Tin or- 

malee road. 

By the court 6hy thr Provincial EuMincor (Mr. A. 
Murray)^ I am enabled to forward a detailed plan of 
thin fine ancient atone viaduot, the most perfect 
example known. 

It ran north and south, and consisted of fourteen 
spans, of which the only one broken adjoins the 
northern abutmeiit. The road-wny of the bridge varies 
from 8 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. in width, across tbe three 
uprights, and was formed of seven horizontal slabs laid 
across the three centres and two end spans, and of six 
slabs elsewhere. Tbe piers average about 12 in. by 
9 in. in thickness, and at the deepest point are 5 ft. 
6 in. out of the ground. 

THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE OR THE 
DISTRICT OF NUWARAKALAWIYA IN 
1832. 

(from Major Skinner's Life entitled “ Fifty 
Years in Ceylon f) 

V 

In 1832 I was ordered to open a road from Aripo, 
on the western coast, where the pearl fisheries were 
situated, to Anarajapora, the capital of the district 
of Nuwara-kalawa, about which less appeared to be 
known than about the most recently discovered lake 
in Central Africa. In the latest maps of the island 
then published, this district was described as a 
mountainous unknown country, so that to ascertain 
its position I had to survey into it in the first place. 
This was a very slow operation, for this part of the 
country was so flat I could not triangulate it ; more- 
over, it seemed to be the policy of the Eandiana in 
those days to keep this sacred retreat as inaccessible 
as possible to Europeans ; the low over-grown jungle 
paths, which alone led to it, were so extremely 
tortuous, that it was difficult at times to pass along 
them. 
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My aatoniahment, therefore, was the greater, when 
1 reached the place, to find emtensivt rains, large 
dagobas, magnificent tanks of colossal dimensions, 
and instead oi the “ monntamous country " represented 
in the, so-called, maps, I found a thickly-populated 
district, with evidence of its having been, at some 
remote date, the granary of the country. This all 
the more surprised me, for, when I received my orders 
to execute this work, I naturally tried to obtain some 
information regarding the country, but could gain 
none ; no one that I could hear of had ever travelled 
through it, not even a Government Agent ; and from 
the fact of its being so completely a terra incoffnita, 1 
took an unusual interest in exploring it. 

In addition to my military duties, the Governor 
conferred upon me the civil appointment of Govern- 
ment Agent, with revenue and Judicial powers, but 
without civil pay or remuneration. 

Taking my field books and data to Aripo, I com- 
menced my operations from the “Doric,” a fine build- 
ing, BO called from its style of architecture. It was 
erected by Liord Guilford as a temporary residei^ce 
for the Governor when he visited the pearl fisheries. 
I laid down the forty-seven miles of jungle path on 
paper. Of all the innumerable bearings and short 
distances, in most cases of a few yards only, there 
was probably not one really accurate ; but so com- 
pletely had these inaccuracies counterbalanced and 
neutralised each other, that in protracting the new 
line of road, which frequently crossed the tortuous 
old native jungle paths, I was surprised to find how 
correct the work was in the end. The country gener- 
ally was very level, and most densely wooded ; at one 
point I had to open a straight road of several miles. 

1' was in a desperate hurry, and after comparing 
our compasses and carefully allowing for their vari- 
ation, I placed my assistant lieutenant, Maekaskill, 
of the 97th Regiment, at one end, while I took the 
other extremity of ^his straight line of dense, level 
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forest, and we worked towards each other. Each 
evening, on returning to our wigwam, wc mutually 
communicated the distance we had respectively 
opened up. On a given day and hour we were sup- 
posed to meet, and I became very nervous as the ap- 
pointed moment for our meeting passed by. We 
were both equally anxious, for we could ill afford 
to iose the time we had expended in this experiment. 
I ascended the highest tree in my neighbourhood 
and listened attentively for the sound of the axe of 
the approaching felling party. After some time, in 
despair I fired my gun, but no reply ! The departure 
of half a degree by either of us from the true bear- 
ing would have separated us far from each other 
and I began to fear that this was the case. I sent 
an intelligent native out as a scout to reconnoitre, 
and in two or three hours he brought me the wel- 
come tidings that he had discovered the other party. 
In a short time we found ourselves working abreasf 
of each other, with about fifty yards of forest between 
us. This I consider was a great triumph for the 
Schmalcalder compass and perambulation, the only 
instruments we had used, the country being too flat 
to render the use of the vertical angle necessary. 

The quantity of game of every kind I met with daily 
was almost beyond description, certainly not to be 
believed. Sir James ^Emerson Teiment, in his Hintory 
of Ceylon, gives some account of it. 1 should be afraid 
to venture into details, my subsequent experience of 
the district having proved to me how possible it was 
to nearly exterminate it in a few years. 

It was difficult to restrain one’s enthusiasm in 
advocating the capabilites of this magnificent district. 
Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, who was then Governor, 
honoured me with his confidence, and encouraged me to 
be unreserved in my correspondence with him. It is 
strange, as well as satisfactory to me, to see how 
my dreams for the future prosperity of this I^uwara- 
kalawa District have at last been realised. 
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A few extracts from some of these letters, writteo 
in 1833, may be of some interest to those who know 
what the district is now : — 

This country beats all my past experience ♦>f 
jungle ; the heaviest forest is quite child’s play to 
work through compared with these “ connaughts ” — 
a Connaught ” being land on which the forest has 
been cleared, and several crops of dry , grain taken 
fro/ii it, until its fertility has been exhausted, when, 
to renovate it, the jungle is allowed to cover it ; 
this becomes thick and intensely thorny in propor- 
tion to the hlsat of the climate. ,In Nuwarakalawa 
it is a closely-matted thorny mass, w'liich well-nigh 
defies the uwarakalawa woodsmen. Working in a 
narrow clearing, with high walls of this description 
of vegetation on either side, excluding every hieath 
of air, and a bright, burning sun pouring down upon 
one, gives as lively an illustration of a tropica^ 
climate as any man need wish for. Even against 
such odds I find a restorative in bottles of siinpio 
decoction of tea, made icy cold by evaporation, by 
wrapping wet towels round the bottles. It* is 
astonishing how soon a broiling sun can produce a 
cool, refreshing draught, without which the situation 
would simply be beyond endurance. 

. , . The country, I am sorry to say, is rapidly 

becoming depopulated by disease and drought ; it is 
distressing to behold the fearful objects which 
constantly meet the eye. By opening up the country 
its further deterioration may be arrested,* and the 
Government will be redeemed from the reproach of 
receiving for its grain tax a commutation of Id a 
bushel. Can a greater stigma at each to any Govern- 
ment than that it has dialticts so inaccessible that 
their produce is almost unsaleable 7 

. . . Your Excellency may be pretty certain 

that if ft could be ensured that your successors 
would adopt and carry out your philanthropic policy. 
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I should not hesitate to accept your offer to become 
the “ Kegenerator of Nuwarakalawa." 

This district is full of antiquarian curiosities, and 
abounds with game of all sorts. Every night, 
pretty nearly, we sleep in the centre of a herd of 
elephants. I hear them constantly round my wig- 
wam. Tlic other day Mackaskill begg*d mo to call 
him* when I hoard one. The same night a monster 
wa^ amusing himself, dismantling a leaf-shed which 
had just been put up. 1 called my friend, but took 
the precaution to take a gun in my hand. Mac- 
kaskill turned out very sleepy, nibbing <iis eyes, with 
nothing on but a red flannel shirt. It was not very 
hgiit, and the first intimation he received of the 
proximity of his new acquaintance was a trumpet 
and a charge ! I covered his retreat, and had to 
decide whetlier to try and frighten the brute away, 
or by shooting him have to remove our quarters 
half a mile furthei up Anarajapora High Street ! 1 1 
to get away from five nuisance which the carcase 
would have proved. My friend no longer doubted 
th^ presence of “alliab." They are very inoffensive 
if left alone. When tracing, if the weather is dry 
and fine, I sonietiiiies do not indulge in a new 
wigwam, but have my curry and rice cooked under 
a tree, and after a long day’s work am glad to 
stretch my bed under the same shade. My servant 
came to me with a long face, a little while ago, 
complaining that an elephant had put his foot into 
one of the new plates he possesBed. As the servant 
and his plates were in tolerably close proximity, 
the animal could not have been much bent on mis- 
chief to have allowed us all to get off so scot-free. 

The two Vellachies — Teria, or large Vellachy, and 
Sinna, or small Vellachy — are very curious works. 
The country has numerous rock inscriptions, which 
I hope thoroughly to investigate at some future and 
more leisure time. The season for working inland 
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here la froni the end of April to the middle of 
September. After the latter date our force should 
be bodily moved, either to the neighbourhood of the 
coast or up into the hills, to avoid the loss which 
would be consequent on the unhealthiness of the 
country, while it remains, as at present, a mass of 
overgrown vegetation.. Even the “ Chandrawankalang’ 
or “ Grreat North and South Street of this city, 
in which 1 reside, is a forest, and is only defined 
by the wells which, centuries ago, supplied the houses 
with water. Some of them are very perfect. I 
restrain my %utlHiBiasn» as mucl^as possible, so that 
you may not be disappointed when you reach the 
tonibs of the kings and see specimens of the archi- 
tecture of eight and ten centuries ago, by people 
who are now so feebly represented. What puzzles 
me beyond everything is that I can nowhere find 
^the quarries from which the “ world of stone pillars,” 
a old Knox describes the place, have been taken. 

Water, water, water, give these people water, and 
you may make anything of them, but without a pro- 
per, wholesome supply of it, they must die outf 

The noble tanks had been injured from want of 
science and skill in their original projectors in not 
providing snfficient means of carrying off the surplus 
waters during the rainy season. I urged the Go- 
vernment to take active steps for the preservation 
of what w'as left of these great works, and pointed 
out how sadly the cultivation of rice, and the con- 
sequent health of the population, were suffering from 
the want of water, which in a tropical climate cunatitutes 
the vitality of tlie people and the wealth of the country. 

Sir Robf‘rt Wilmot Horton adopted my views with 
eagerness, and proposed that I should become the 
“ Regenerator of Nuwarakalaw'a,” by devoting my- 
self to the repair of the’.e tanks. It would have 
been a work worthy of anyone’s energies ; but when 
I went into the matter with the Governor we ftmnd 
that the revenue of the Colonv — then only £.%9,437 
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— WHS too Hinall to hold out any hope that the work 
of restoration could be carried out on a scale which 
would ensure success, and he agreed with me that 
it would better not to touch it at all, than to begin 
and fail to carry it out. 

It was my good fortune to proclaim in Nuwara- 
kalawa the new charter and the abolition of com- 
pulsory labour ; an immense boon to the population 
of the island, of which for centuries it ho'i been the 
cnrse It had cost the last reigning Sovereign his 
throne and country, and had proved to the Chiefs 
a very great temptation to most cru^I and unjust 
porsecatiuns. I thought it unwise at the time to absolve 
the people entirely from any service to the Govern- 
ment, and suggested that a limited amount, say ten 
days in the year, which might be redeemed by a 
low rate of payment, to which all classes of the 
population would be liable, should be substituted for 
it. This measure, though on a still more moderate 
scale and under more favourable conditions than I 
had suggested, was in 1849, brought forward and car- 
ried through the Legislature by Sir Philip Wode- 
house. It limited the labour which the Government 
had a right to call for from every member of the 
population to six days, one third of which was to be 
appropriated to minor works and village roads, two- 
thirds being appropriated to the principal roads of 
the island. This measure had the merit of extreme 
impartiality, as it applied to all ranks and classes, 
and the money commutation was so low that any 
man could pay it with the earnings of three days 
labour. The tax yielded about £50,000 a year, or in 
twenty-six years since it was established £1,200,000. 


A TBIP TO ANUR'DHAPURA. 
(By a Visitor.) 


If a visitor beard iu mind that ihexe onee t^zieted 
the uorthem plains of Ceylon, a city which covered 
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more ground than modern London, tliat that city wib 
the religions cipital ofBuddhismy that it wae peopled 
by a people who had great and unique skill in archi- 
tecture, and were poaseaaed of enormous wcaPh, that 
it was served by a system of irrigation works which 
display m-ich cleverneKs in engineering, that its remains 
carry ub buck to or centuries before Chrust, a^d 
are contemporauoom with the final years of the 
on Testament history, then a visit *to the jungles of 
the N. O. Province assumes a new interest. This 
enormous city lies buried under the foliage of a well- 
nigh impeuefcrabTe forest. From th% rocky slopes of 
Mihintale the rains may be traced for many miles 
towards the west, about 8 miles along this line, which 
ot old was “ the sscred road,” are to be found the 
remaios of half-a-dozcn huge Dagobas, each containing 
enough bricks to build a moderate-sized city, and also 
a carious old tree whioh in spite of being worKliippod, 
and watered with milk, and adorned with gold-leaf 

> 

sti'l mantges to live on in a picturesque and lagged 
old ago. This tree and these dagobas mark the centra 
ot Anuradhapara, the ancient capital of Ceylon, which 
firobahly stretched out its suburbs far away yot towards 
the ^iorth and the South and the West as well as the 
East by which way we have como from Mihintale* 
The chronicler tells us that it would take a man 4 
hours to walk across it from the rising to the setting 
snn, and four hours likewise from the north to the 
south. This would make the city to have been l2 
miles square or to consist of 144 square miles, but if 
the measurer were a rapid walker, these figures would 
have to he increased Now, if au inquisitive traveller 
is told that this prodigious city has been buried for 
ages amid a dense jungle haunted by cheotahs and 
boars, but that its sites are now being explored and 
its riiiaed nunasteries and shrines and palaces 
rescued from the tyranny of the forest growths, it 
is very natural that he should be fired with a desire 
to visit this mystical city and what 
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bas been done, aod vrhat is yet to be done, and when 
there t^at he ehonld be fascinated with the antiquarian 
problems lhat have tormented him. 

Ihe irareller finds himself ]:ut dr wn in the mids^ 
of a vast jungle, on the edge of a thriving little village, 
gnt'^with ruirs, ruina, mins, everywhere. These iiiins 
are, for the jmoat part, mere groups of square ugly 
pillars which stf^V out in the gardens of the cottages, 
in the very oompoi.nd of the resthouse, and 1 ere and 
there amid the jungle in whichever direction he likes 
to walk. ( * 

Cey'on may well he prrud of its unique antiquarian 
puzzle. As Eoon as the railway to l^atlna makes the 
appioach easier crowds of esger tcurists will flock to 
jt, and it is to te hcped that before then such airr-nge- 
merts will have been liberaUy made as will conduce 
to the conversation and the eiploring of these ruiD|, 
and that it may then be easier for the visitor to under- 
stand the grand problems which a trip to Auuradbapura 
will set before him. 

W, R. F. 

Orlosfibo, March 16th, 1891. 









